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««CULINARY WRINKLES,”’’ a cook book replete with many suggestions 
for its use. Sent postpaid on request. 
: For lovers of good things For Oyster Cocktails, 
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and Armour ? i ie: rit meat, highly concentrated and deliciously 
retaining the fu Or oF seasoned. It is a tempting relish and a 
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Two sizes, 25c and 75c. Directions on each bottle. Two sizes, 
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THE PROGRESS 


Last month’s comments in this de- 

The Venezuela nartment of the Review,—beginning 
fair. P x ; : 

with some retrospective summing up 
of the experiences and substantial achievements 
of the year 1902,—ended with an account of the 
joint naval expedition of England and Germany 
against Venezuela, and the happy decision, 
through the efforts of the United States, to set- 
tle the matters in dispute by arbitration. It was 
particularly desired by the German Emperor that 
President Roosevelt should himself act as arbi- 
trator, and this choice was equally agreeable to 
England, Italy, and the several other European 
claimants, while, on the other hand, the proposal 
was also strongly favored by Venezuela. If no 
other plan had been available, President Roose- 
velt would, of course, have consented to act. 
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i THE INTERNATIONAL ALPHONSE AND GASTON. 
ALPHONSE ROosEVELT: “ You arbitrate it, my dear Gaston. ” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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But to him and his official advisers at Washington, 
this case seemed eminently adapted for reference 
to the tribunal which the European powers them- 
selves had so recently established, with head- 
quarters at The Hague, for the legal and just 
settlement of precisely such claims and disputes. 
The English Government readily accepted this 
view when presented by our State Department, 
as also did the Italian foreign office. The Ger- 
man Government was more reluctant, but was 
willing to allow the controversy with Venezuela 
to go to The Hague for settlement after agree- 
ment upon certain preliminary conditions. The 
principle laid down by the United States that 
in no case should Venezuela be required to sur- 
render any territory in consideration of Euro- 
pean claims was fully accepted by Germany and 
the other plaintiff governments. 


Meanwhile, the blockade of Venezuela 
by the warships of the European al- 
lies had continued; and inasmuch 
as our government, as the chief neutral power 
affected, had refused to admit that there could 
be such a thing as a pacific blockade, the situa- 
tion had involved, in a technical sense, a state of 
warfare. This position having been assumed in 
a formal way, it did not seem fitting to Germany 
and England that it should be receded from 
until there had been a definite agreement made, 
—either for direct settlement of claims, or else 
for arbitration. In order to reach such an agree- 
ment, a conference between commissioners was 
necessary, and it was arranged that this should 
meet at.Washington. On behalf of the Euro- 
pean powers, their ambassadors to the United 
States were authorized to act in this capacity ; 
and Venezuela, instead of selecting one of her 
own diplomats, chose to commission Mr. Herbert 
W. Bowen, the American minister at Caracas, 
to act for her with full powers. Mr. Bowen, ac- 
cordingly, sailed from La Guayra on the Dolphin, 
of the United States navy, on January 11, and 


Conference at 
Washington. 














From the New York /udefendent. 
PRESIDENT CASTRO AND MINISTER BOWEN. 


was landed at Charleston, reaching Washington 
on the 20th. He came with strong hope of 
being able to effect a settlement by direct nego- 
tion with the European commissioners, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of an elaborate and pro- 
tracted trial of the case, or, rather, the series of 
vases, before a court of arbitration. 


There were many good reasons for 
German Views believing that such a settlement 

would be greatly preferred by the 
German Government, which was reluctant to 
establish the precedent of allowing its claims to 
be submitted to an international tribunal of 
jurists like the Hague court. To the German 
Emperor, with his views of sovereignty, it would 
naturally be more agreeable to refer a question 
at issue to the personal head of a neutral state 
rather than to a standing board of international 
law experts. Undoubtedly, Emperor William 
and the Berlin authorities were deeply disap- 
pointed at the failure of their proposal that 
President Roosevelt should take the whole busi- 
ness in hand, consider principles and facts to- 
gether, and make a quick, clear decision in his 
characteristic way. And certainly, from several 
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points of view, there was much to be said in 
favor of such a method. The skillful diplomacy 
at Washington which first resulted in the ac- 
ceptance by everybody of the principle of arbi- 
tration, and then succeeded in getting the Hague 
tribunal substituted for President Roosevelt as 
arbitrator, was followed by the prompt recall of 
the distinguished German ambassador, Dr. von 
Holleben, at the Emperor's behest. 





It was, indeed, announced that this 
Or von Holle- was due to a serious impairment of 
Dr. von Holleben’s health ; but since 
no such unfortunate condition was known to 
those in daily association at Washington with 
the genial ambassador, who seemed to be enjoy- 
ing his usual excellent health, it was natural that 
other reasons should be guessed at. The true 
cause of the ambassador’s recall seems to have 
been his failure to bring to pass a solution 
that had been wished for at Berlin. Undoubt- 
edly, Dr. von Holleben had faithfully informed 
the imperial government of the strong feeling in 
the United States against the naval expedition j 
of the European allies, and in favor of the set- | 
tlement of the Venezuelan matter by reference 
to a court of arbitration. It was further re- i 
ported that the opinion prevailed at the German 
court that Baron Speck von Sternberg, who was 
ordered to proceed at once to the United States 
as‘a special commissioner in this Venezuelan 



































BARON VON HOLLEBEN. 
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matter and was appointed to remain as German 
ambassador, would be a more popular and in- 
fluential figure at Washington than Dr. von 
Holleben. That, of course, remains to be seen. 





For many years, Baron Speck von 
Sternberg was connected with the 
German legation and embassy at 
Washington. He also married an American 
wife, and already possesses many friends and 
ample popularity in America. It is proclaimed 
that it will be his special mission to maintain the 
best of relations between the two countries,—a 
sort of relationship that was emphasized by the 
visit of Prince Henry. The English have sent a 
gallant and interesting representative in the per- 
son of Sir Michael Herbert, who also is married 
to a charming American wife, and the French 
Republic is sending to Washington a very bril- 
liant diplomat of the younger school, M. Jusse- 
rand, who is an authoritative student of English 
and American literature, and, like his ambassa- 
dorial colleagues, is, so to speak, a connection of 
ours by marriage. 


The New 
Ambassador. 


Europe recognizes the fact that, as in 
the world of industry and commerce, 
so also in politics and statecraft. the 
United States has now a far larger part to play 


Washington 
i as an/nterna- 
tional Center. 
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MR. L. HENGELMULLER VON HENGERVAR AND WIFE. 






(The Austro-Hungarian representative at Washington has 
now been made an ambassador.) 
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BARON SPECK VON STERNBERG. 


(German ambassador at Washington.) 


than at any former time. Washington is, there- 
fore, looked upon by the European chancelleries 
and the diplomatic experts in a way very differ- 
ent from that with which they regarded it a few 
years ago. <A mark of this change is the recent 
action of the Austrian Government in advancing 
the rank of its representative at Washington 
from that of minister to ambassador, this being 
followed by a similar action on the part of the 
United States. The most conspicuous fact in 
our diplomatic situation is the undoubted desire 
of the chief nations of Europe to maintain the 
most’cordial and friendly relations with our gov- 
ernment. It was, of course, a studied and de- 
liberate expression of sentiment on the part of 
the German Government that was contained in 
the statement of Baron Speck von Sternberg 
transmitted from Berlin by the Associated Press 
on January 15, but it was none the less sincere 
for all that. This statement expressed the en- 
thusiastic desire of the German Emperor to main- 
tain and extend the friendship between Ger- 
many and the United States. 


Among many other frank ¢ 1a8- 
Vou Sterne 7 ODE Man} frank and pleas 


berg’s Pleasant ant things, the baron said : 
Sentiments. : : i 
His majesty has been pleased to commit 


to my care one of the dearest objects of his external pol- 
icy,—that of extending our friendship with the United 
States. This is for me a delightful work. The circum- 
stances of each country place it beyond the jealousy and 
















THE BARONESS VON STERNBERG. 


(American wife of the German ambassador.) 


fear of the other, and we have at present good-will, ad- 
miration, and respect to build upon. His majesty so 
thoroughly appreciates the capabilities of Americans, 
their fair and brilliant women, their genius, their live- 
liness of disposition, the ease with which they do im- 
mense things, and their loyalty to high aims, that my 
work willbe facilitated in every way by his govern- 
ment. 

During my many years in Washington, my work was 
my greatest pleasure, because everywhere I found entire 
willingness to help, and because the policy of the ad- 
ministration was absolutely open-handed and honest. 
All the statesmen with whom I had to deal there were 
men of absolute honor and integrity, capable and ener- 
getic, but quite free from intrigue and ulterior aims. 


That the governments of England, France, and 
Russia have similar friendly feelings toward the 
people of the United States, and find at Washing- 
ton that they deal with an honest and perfectly 
open-minded administration, is equally true. 


It is, of course, the business of every 
government to look out for the public 
interests of its own people rather than 
to trust implicitly in the good-will of foreign 
nations ; but it is almost as serious a mistake to 
be over-suspicious as to be over-confiding, and at 
the present time there is no reason for any feel- 
ing in the United States of suspicion or hostility 
toward any foreign government whatsoever. It 


Good-will 
to America. 
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is evident, indeed, that the German Government 
by no means prefers to resort to the Hague 
tribunal ; it does not follow in the least that its 
desire to have President Roosevelt act as arbi- 
trator was due to a deep design against the 
Monroe Doctrine. The German Emperor, who 
is himself a man of amazing effectiveness and of 
manifold talents, has conceived a great admira- 
tion for the directness, efficiency, and varied 
capabilities of President Roosevelt. This good 
impression, derived from many other sources, 
was especially due to the personal reports brought 
back to him by Prince Henry. His desire that 
President Roosevelt should act as arbitrator was 
in every way a compliment to the American 





LADY LELIA HERBERT. 


(American wife of the English ambassador.) 


people. Our government has been able to show 
its appreciation of that compliment, while at the 
same time making clear its feeling that better 
permanent results for the cause of peace and 
good-will among nations might result from em- 
ploying the Hague tribunal. 


The German Government has been 


Germany . ‘ ¥ é 
and South at pains again and again to disavow 
America. ‘ 


its intentions to acquire any territory 
in South America, or to do any of those things 
which the United States, in the assertion of its 
American policy, has thought that European 
powers ought not to do in the Western Hemi- 
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sphere. The crowning achievement, indeed, of 
Dr. von Holleben’s mission at Washington was 
to convince the American people of the entire 
sincerity of his government in its acceptance of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Last month, again, the 
German Government took the trouble to send a 
note to our State Department expressly denying 
the rumors that Germany was in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, attempting to retard our 
negotiations with the Republic of Colombia re- 
garding the Panama Canal. The German Gov- 
ernment has again taken occasion to declare its 
desire that the United States should carry out 
its plan of creating the proposed water passage 
between the oceans. Referring to the Venezuelan 
matter, the new German ambassador, in the inter- 
view quoted above, made the following declara- 
tions, which became highly important in view of 
an incident which occurred on the Venezuelan 
coast a few days later : 

One of my immediate duties, after presenting my 
credentials, will be to join in the negotiations in Wash- 
ington for a final understanding with Venezuela. <AI- 
though this question is not susceptible to instant settle- 
ment, Germany approaches it with most tolerant views, 
since President Castro has shown a willingness to rec- 
ognize that we have grounds for grievance. The posi- 
tion of the controversy is such that we may expect a 
conclusion measurably satisfactory to each government 
interested. The German Government feels grateful to 
the United States for the part they have taken in ad- 





MADAME JUSSERAND. 


(American wife of the French ambassador to the United 
¢ States.) 
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HON. MICHAEL H. HERBERT. 


(The British ambassador to the United States, acting as 
commissioner for England in arranging arbitration with 
Venezuela.) 


vancing the adjustment that is now clearly in prospect. 
The Venezuelan affair will cause no further difficulty 
if all the persons concerned are of the Roosevelt type. 
The Monroe Doctrine is an unwritten law with Ameri- 
cans, and President Roosevelt interprets it, as he has 
on several occasions emphasized to the world, as a 
measure making for peace. As regards the Venezuelan 
question, I trust confidently in the President’s sense of 
justice and in the tact of his eminent advisers. 


These words are to be taken as meaning exactly 
what they say. Men who bring such a spirit to 
the settlement of a public question are likely to 
be able to find conclusions. 


The important incident on the Vene 
The Maracaibo zuelan coast to which reference was 

made in the paragraph above was the 
bombardment by the German gunboat Panther, 
on Saturday, January 17, of Fort San Carlos, at 
the entrance to Lake Maracaibo. Reports of 
this action were received in the United States 
on Sunday, and appeared in the newspapers on 
Monday, the 19th, just before Mr. Bowen’s ar- 
rival at Washfngton. The first reports from 
Venezuela were to the effect that the Panther’s 
bombardment was by express orders from Ber- 
lin, though without any apparent reason, apart 
from Germany’s general policy. The interview 
with the American Associated Press from which 
we have quoted is undoubtedly a document of 
value and authenticity, inasmuch as Mr. Melville 
KE. Stone, the accomplished head of the Asso- 
ciated Press, was in Berlin at the time and was 
known to be on excellent relations With the new 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING ANGLO-GERMAN BLOCKADE OF VENEZUELAN COAST. 


ambassador. The reports from Venezuela stated 
that the guns of Fort San Carlos returned the 
Panther’s fire with spirit, and succeeded, after an 
hour’s interchange of hostilities, in driving off 
the German gunboat, seemingly somewhat the 
worse for the combat. This affair, naturally 
enough, gave a bad shock to people throughout 
the world who had supposed that Germany, in 
good faith, was joining in the endeavor to avoid 
an active war and to secure a peaceable settle- 
ment of differences. It was to be taken for 
granted that the interview with the German am- 
bassador fully and frankly expressed Germany's 
real intentions, and that the action of the Panther 
was due to some wretched mistake or misunder- 
standing. The Panther is the same boat which 
only recently sank the gunboat manned by the 
Haitian insurgents off the coast of Haiti, and 
she has to her discredit the black record of hav- 
ing still more lately sunk the unoffending little 
vessels belonging to the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment which were taken by her as they lay dis- 
mantled in port. Her commander, who was sum- 
moned to Germany to give an account of his 
behavior in this matter of sinking the Venezuelan 
gunboats, is reported to have committed suicide 
in mid-ocean while on his way back to Germany. 
Unless some proper explanation be forthcoming, 
it would appear that the successor of this unfor- 
tunate commander is now entitled to very serious 
punishment for a piece of treacherous miscon- 
duct hardly paralleled in all modern history. 


is If Germany does not explain this in- 
Explanation cident satisfactorily, or, failing to do 
in Order. 0 does not severely punish the naval 
officer responsible for it, she stands guilty of an 
offense, not simply against Venezuela, but against 
international good faith, and—to be more spe- 
cific—against the friendly attitude of the govern. 
ment and people of the United States. There 


was no particular occasion for the rather effusive 
compliments to America, the warm avowals of 
German friendship and good-will, and the elabo- 


rate explanations regarding Germany’s respect 
for the Monroe Doctrine and her purposes in 
South America at the exact moment when the 
new ambassador,—undoubtedly with the sanc- 
tion of the German foreign office and the 
Emperor himself,—gave his remarkable inter- 
view to the Associated Press. But since Ger- 
many had chosen to appear in a réle of such 
charming frankness and communicativeness, it 
became imperative that the Maracaibo incident 
should be explained in the same free and open 
manner. Otherwise, it could only be construed 
as an affront to the United States. Of course, 
we do not for a moment believe that this seem- 
ingly reckless use of her guns by the Panther 
was deliberately ordered from Berlin. It was 
probably a part of that almost irrepressible reck- 
lessness and assertiveness on the part of the 
German forces shown by the German troops in 
the recent Peking expedition, shown by the 
German ships which annoyed Dewey in the 
Manila days of ’98, and more freshly manifested 
by the behavior of German naval officers through- 
out this Venezuelan expedition. 


The Blockade 1¢ W@S entirely inconvenient for com- 
A Dangerous Merce, and very injurious to Ven- 

Nuisance. ezuela, that the blockade which be- 
gan on December 10 should have been continued 
last month. ‘The original plan as announced by 
the allies was the prompt seizure of custom- 
houses, with the fullest encouragement of com- 
merce. This plan would have kept the Vene- 
zuelan revenues at amaximum and applied them 
as rapidly as possible to the payment of the 
foreign indebtedness. The war blockade, with 
its prohibition of all commerce, was, as actually 
enforced, a punishment that did not in any 
manner fit the offense. It is certainly a novel 
idea to destroy your debtor’s means of income 
as a mode of collecting what he owes you. 
Such a blockade is also in fact,—whether or not 
it is so in the technicalities of international law, 
—a serious wrong perpetrated against an un- 
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offending neutral like the United States. Our 
trade with Venezuela is very much larger than 
that of any other nation, and during these past 
weeks of the blockade this trade has been abso- 
lutely shut off for reasons altogether too trivial 
to justify such an inconvenience to us. With 
the great growth of commerce and the interests 
that belong to peace, it is becoming more and 
more true thaf the public opinion of the world 
will not permit nations to assume the belligerent 
pose without some show of reason that would 
justify what otherwise becomes an unbearable 
nuisance. Furthermore, a technical war block- 
ade endangers the world’s peace, because of the 
temptation it offers for such incidents as the one 
at Maracaibo last month. 


The growth of the doctrine of the 
Pe i or rights and immunities of neutrals in 
time of war has been a very impor- 
tant development in international law. But, 
largely under the leadership of the United 
States, there has also grown up a corresponding 
doctrine as to the duties and responsibilities of 
neutral nations. This subject was most ably 
presented by Dr. David J. Hill, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, last spring, in a paper before 
the American Social Science Association. He 
pointed out that what he called the “over-ten- 
sion of neutral duty’ must inevitably result in 
an “extension of the right of intervention for 
the sake of peace.” Dr. Hill reminds us that 
the United States was simply worn out, after 
three years of war in Cuba between the Span- 
iards and the patriots, with efforts to observe 
strictly the international duties of neutrality. 
We were finally forced to intervention to secure 
peace, and thereby to relieve ourselves of the 
strain of a situation that we could not fairly be 
expected to endure any longer. In like manner, 
Dr. Hill would undoubtedly hold that the great 
Kuropean powers had very seriously burdened 
us when they sent a naval expedition and estab- 
lished a technical war blockade of the Vene- 
zuelan coast,—thereby absolutely annihilating 
our commerce with that republic,—merely be- 
cause Venezuela’s finances were in such chaos, 
through internal revolutions, that her debts to 
European creditors were in arrearage. 


; Quite apart from all relation to the 
Fdiig Monroe Doctrine, it would have be- 
come the duty of our government, 

on behalf of American commerce, to make strong 
representations against the long continuance of 
the blockade. For we were entitled to assert 
that by reason of the amount of our commerce, 
the blockade itself involved greater hardship 
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DR. DAVID J. HILL. 


(Who leaves the State Department to become minister to 
Switzerland.) 


than would have resulted from some further de- 
lay in the payment by Venezuela of the debts 
owing to her European creditors. Fortunately, 
the response of the European powers to our re- 
quest that arbitration be employed spared our 
government the necessity of making any very 
strenuous protest against a blockade which, it 
was to be hoped, might end almost any day. 
President Castro had, indeed, last month, made 
what seemed a very fair offer to relieve the gen- 
eral distress of the seaboard towns and the im- 
pending famine at Caracas. He had proposed 
that the blockade should be raised, the Vene- 
zuelan Government agreeing to permit the for- 
eign warships to remain in the harbors, and also 
agreeing to pay all the expenses of the blockad- 
ing squadron. The Italian Government imme. 
diately signified its readiness to accept this pro- 
posal, but the authorities at Berlin were unwill- 
ing. If preliminary negotiations should prove 
tedious, it would seem to be the duty of our 
government to inform Germany and England 
that the blockade can serve no further useful 
purpose and is causing us great loss and incon- 
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venience. The grounds upon which such an 
argument would be permissible were well set 
forth in Dr. Hill’s address to which reference 
has been made. 


. In this connection it is to be noted 

A Change in : ; . 
the State De- that Dr. Hill has accepted the Presi- 
partment. dent's appointment as minister to 
Switzerland, to which post he will proceed at 
once. He has been First Assistant Secretary of 
State for more than four years, and has rendered 
public service of varied scope and high character 





MR. LLOYD C. GRISCOM. 


(New American minister to Japan.) 


through a period when the foreign relations of 
the United States have been of exceptional im- 
portance, and have therefore required in the 
State Department men of Dr. Hill’s great knowl- 
edge of international law and diplomatic history. 
It is well known in Washington that the Presi- 
dent offered Dr. Hill the post of minister to 
Japan after that position had been declined by 
Mr. John Barrett ; but for reasons of a personal 
and family nature, Dr. Hill found it more con- 
venient to go to Switzerland, where due atten- 
tion to his public duties will not prevent the 
carrying on of important study and writing in 
the field of diplomatic history. At the State 
Department, Dr. Hill is succeeded by Mr. Fran- 
cis B. Loomis, who brings to our diplomatic 
headquarters in Washington much experience 
and knowledge that will be of particular value 
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at this time. It will be remembered that Mr 
Loomis, who had attained prominence in Ohio 
journalism, went to Venezuela as United States 
minister in 1897, serving at that post until ap. 
pointed, a little more than a year and a half ago, 
as minister to Portugal. At a former period 
Mr. Loomis had spent several years as a con- 
sul in France. 
o 
Other is post at Lisbon is filled by the 
Diplomatic appointment of Mr. Charles Page 
Changes. Bryan, who, having just completed 
five years of service as United States minister 
to Brazil, is conversant with the Portuguese 












































HON. CHARLEMAGNE TOWER. 


(Who succeeds Dr. Andrew D. White as ambassador to 
Germany.) 


language. The various recent changes in the 
foreign service of the United States have indi- 
cated a strong tendency to professionalize our 
diplomacy. Thus, our readers were last month 
reminded of the fact that Mr. Bowen, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Loomis at Venezuela, had performed 
conspicuous service as United States consul- 
general at Barcelona, Spain. Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower, who succeeded Dr. Andrew D. White at 
Berlin, was transferred from St. Petersburg. 
His place at St. Petersburg has been filled by 
the transfer of Mr. Robert 8. McCormick from 
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Vienna. Mr. Bellamy Storer is promoted from 
the post of minister to Spain, following a pre- 
vious service as minister to Belgium, by being 
made ambassador at Vienna. Mr. Arthur 8. 
Hardy, in turn, goes to Madrid, thus vacating 
the position in Switzerland to which Dr. Hill 
has been appointed. Before going to Switzer- 
land, Mr. Hardy had been minister to Greece, 
and before that, minister to Persia. The post 
of minister to Japan, made vacant by the sudden 
death of Mr. Buck, in December, has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Lloyd C. Griscom, of 
Philadelphia, who thus obtains a remarkably 
rapid promotion from the post of minister to 
Persia, to which he had recently been appointed 
after having rendered brief but prominent ser- 
vice as secretary of legation at Constantinople. 
Mr. Richmond Pearson succeeds Mr. Griscom as 
minister to Persia, being promoted from the 
consulate at Genoa, Italy. 


Two things are important in our for- 
An£xcellent eign service ; first, that the men we 
send abroad,—whether as ambassa- 
dors, ministers and secretaries of legations, or 
as consular officials,—should be, personally, men 
belonging to the highest type of American citi- 
zenship ; second, that they should have those 
qualities of directness and practical efficiency 
that belong to the American method of doing 
public and private business. It is, of course, 
desirable, though less important, that they 
should be versed in the conventionalities of 
Kuropean diplomacy. It may now fairly be 
said for our foreign service as a whole that it 
probably meets all these tests to a higher degree, 
on the average, than at any time for many years 
past. We ought by all means to pay our repre- 
sentatives abroad much better salaries, and to 
provide permanent quarters for them in the 
principal capitals. Appreciation of the work of 
the State Department found expression in a re- 
markable dinner in honor of Secretary Hay, last 
month, given by the Ohio Society of New York. 
Our more recent diplomatic negotiations with 
foreign countries have had to do, in the main, with 
commercial affairs. With England, we have 
negotiated a treaty to obviate a misunderstanding 
about our construction and control of an isth- 
mian ship canal, and have effected a reciprocity 
treaty on behalf of Newfoundland. The most 
immediately important of these commercial ne- 
gotiations has been that with Cuba, by virtue of 
which a treaty was completed agreeing upon 
mutual trade concessions between the govern- 
ments of the two republics, ratified by the Cuban 
lawmaking body, and wholly assured, last month, 
of acceptance by our Congress at Washington. 
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HON. FRANK B. LOOMIS, OF OHIO. 
(First Assistant Secretary of State.) 


Cuban he delay of reciprocity with Cuba 
Reciprocity caused great anxiety in this country 
Assured. ast year, and was productive of much 

bitter feeling in Cuba toward the United States. 
Fortunately for Cuba and for our good relations 
with that republic, there has come about an 
amazing change in economic conditions, due to a 
marked increase in the world’s market price of 
sugar. This radical change in price was due to 


“several causes, important among which may be 


mentioned a comparative shortage in the beet- 
sugar crop of Europe, and the anticipated work- 
ing of the Brussels agreement, by virtue of 
which the principal European sugar-exporting 
countries have agreed to give up the system of 
export bounties. With profitable prices for their 
products, the Cubans could borrow money, and 
engage hopefully in agriculture and industry. 
What has thus become a fairly comfortable situ- 
ation would, of course, be still more improved 
and better safeguarded by a tariff reduction of 
20 per cent. on Cuban sugar and other products 
entering the ports of the United States. And 
inasmuch as the advance in the world’s prices of 
sugar has been highly profitable to the American 
producers of sugar from the beet root, there was 
last month a corresponding withdrawal of oppo- 
sition to the plan of Cuban reciprocity. So far 
as this country is concerned, the real grounds of 
urgency for the Cuban reciprocity treaty are no 
longer the needs of Cuba, but the benefits to be 
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conferred upon our own producers and traders 
by giving them a preferred position in the mar- 
kets of a rich island which can buy inci easing 
quantities of flour, textiles, mac hinery, and vari- 
ous other products of farm and factory. 


ities The most difficult as well as the most 
for the Ship far-reaching of all the commercial 
Canal. negotiations with which our govern- 
ment has been occupied is that which is neces- 
sary in order to clear the way for constructing 
a transoceanic ship canal. Some of our readers 
will remember distinctly what legislation was 
adopted by Congress last June before the long 
session of the present Congress ended, but others 
may like to be reminded again of its exact 
nature. The great and elaborate canal commis- 
sion appointed by President McKinley, under 


the chairmanship of Admiral Walker, had re- 
ported in favor of the Nicaragua route. It had, 


however, also reported that the Panama route 
had some engineering and other advantages, but 
was out of the question because of the impos- 
sibility of dealing on reasonable terms with the 
French company, which had practically aban- 
doned the situation, but clung to the assets. The 
commission stated that in its judgment the work 
actually performed by the old and new Panama 
companies, together with the stock owned by 
those companies in the Panama Railroad and all 
other assets, including maps, plans, and the like, 
would not be worth more than $40,000,000 to 
a purchaser proposing to complete the canal, 
whereas the French company had been demand- 
ing about three times as much. When this re- 
port became public, as everybody will remember, 
the French company immediately sent its agents 
to Washington with the proposal to sell out at 
the commission's figure of $40,000,000. Where- 
upon the President referred the matter back 
again to the Walker commission, which promptly 
changed its report and recommended Panama 
instead of Nicaragua. 


The House of Representatives, under 
the lead of Mr. Hepburn, had with 
practical unanimity passed a_ bill 
adopting the Nicaragua route and appropriat- 
ing a large sum of money for construction. The 
Senate, however, was impressed by the new situ- 
ation, and after much discussion it finally agreed 
upon a compromise measure introduced by Sen- 
ator Spooner, which was duly accepted by the 
House, and became a law by the President's sig-} 
nature on June 28. This measure, entitled “ An_ 
Act to Provide for the Construction of a Canal 
Connecting the Waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans,” authorized the President (1) to 


The 
Spooner Act. 





cessions. 








buy out the assets of the new Panama Canal 
Company of France for a sum not greater than 
$40,000,000, and (2) to secure perpetual control 
and jurisdiction over a strip of territory not less 
than six miles wide, by negotiation with the 
Republic of Colombia, such strip, of course, to 
comprise territory on both sides of the canal 
route as well as the Panama Railroad, and the 
ports of Colon on the Caribbean Sea and Panama 
on the Pacific Ocean. The Spooner act appro- 
priated $40,000,000 with which to make pay- 
ment in full to the French company, and further 
authorized the President to pay whatever sum 
might be needed to Colombia for territorial con- 
It was provided, however, in this 
Spooner act, that if the President should not be 
able to obtain a satisfactory title to the property 
of the French company, or should not be able 
to make acquisition of territory from Colombia 
‘within a reasonable time and upon reasonable 
terms,” then the President, having obtained ter- 
ritorial concessions from Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica upon terms that he should regard as re¢ 

sonable, might proceed without further authority 
from Congress to build the Nicaragua Canal. 
The remainder of the act made provision for the 
creation of an isthmian canal commission to 
have charge of construction, provided for bond 
issues for the estimated cost of a canal, and 
contained all other provisions necessary to enable 
the President, without further legislation, to ac- 

quire a route and proceed to dig a canal deep 
enough for the largest ships afloat. The great 
merit of the Spooner act lay in the fact that it 
finally placed on the statute books legislation 
authorizing a canal, and giving practically equal 
sanction to two possible routes. But it threw 
a heavy responsibility on the President and his 
executive advisers. 
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From the Herald (Boston). 
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The difficulties and delays that have 
Our Position ensued have arisen in a somewhat 

unexpected quarter. It had been sup- 
posed that there might be trouble on the score 
of the imperfections of the French title ; but 
Attorney-General Knox took this matter in hand 
and made a report declaring the title to be in all 
respects valid, so that the President might feel 
justified in paying over the $40,000,000. A 
deadlock occurred in bargaining with Colombia 
for acquisition of the desired property. Our 
State Department has been negotiating on the 
basis of the lease of a strip of land six miles 
wide. It is to be noted that the Spooner act 
distinetly declared that “the President may ac- 
quire such additional territory and rights from 
Colombiaasin his judgment will facilitate the gen- 
eral purpose hereof.” Colombia, for a long while 
past, has been subject to revolutions so frequent 
and so persistent that it may fairly he said that 
revolution and disorder are chronic in that coun- 
try. Under a treaty made. by us a long time 
avo, When the Panama Canal was built, we have 
acquired both the right and duty to maintain 
order on the Isthmus of Panama for the sake of 
the effective operation of the railroad. During 
the whole of the period through which the dis- 
cussion of this Panama Canal subject has ex- 
tended, the maintenance of order on the Isthmus 
of Panama has been due solely to our active or 
potential efforts. The railroad would have been 
seized, first by the insurgent faction and then by 
the government faction, but for the presence of 
our warships at Colon and the occasional patrol- 
ling of the railroad line by our marines. 


At the present moment there seems 

Corombia and to be something of a lull in revolu. 

tionary activity, but there is no rea- 

son to suppose that peace and civic order are at 
hand. The government at Bogota, the capital 
of Colombia, is absolutely unable to regulate 
affairs in the Isthmus of Panama, for several 
reasons, among which is the fact that the Panama 
Railroad is farther from Bogota, by the actual 
time it takes to reach it, than it is from St. Pe- 
tersburg, or even from Constantinople. It takes 
two or three weeks to ascend the Magdalena 
River from the seacoast to Bogota, the capital 
of Colombia. The republic is of such territorial 
conformation that the Isthmus of Panama is no 
more an essential part of its normal and appro- 
priate area than Alaska was an essential part of 
the area of Russia. The complete cession of the 
Isthmus of Panama to the United States need 
not involve any national sentiment whatsoever. 
Panama owes such development and importance 
as it possesses solely to the construction of an 
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American railroad across it, and to the trans- 
shipments due to the existence of that route, 
and not at all to its connection with Colombia. 


dias It should be remembered that the 
Benefits from great canal we propose to build is 

aCanal. not for anybody's pecuniary profit, 
and it is to be open to the ships of the whole 
world. In so far as Colombia, which, like our 
own country, lies on both oceans, may in future 
develop a merchant marine and a navy, it is of 
the highest importance that such a canal should 
be built. And it is certainly desirable for 
Colombia that the canal should be in the hands 
of a friendly power that could have no motive 
for aggression, and that could guarantee to Co- 
lombia the most favorable possible use of the | 
passage for her public vessels, and for her coast- 
ing trade and merchant oe For the United 
States to take charge of the Isthmus, thus pro- 
tecting Colombia against revolutionary disturb- 
ances in that remote region, and for the United 
States, further, to build a canal and give Colom- 
bia the use of it, would be beneficial in the 
highest sense, through many centuries to come, 
to the people of the South American republic. 
Nothing else could promise so much for the 
stability and development of the great latent 
resources of Colombia as to have the United 
States as a firmly established neighbor on the 
Isthmus, with the great canal open to the peace- 
ful traffic of the whole world. 


iaeidilis Thus, if Colombia were a responsible 
Proper Bar- country, with a normal public opin- 
gain. jon and a stable government, a propo- 
sition like this might be in order: Colombia 
would agree to make over to the United States, 
for purposes of permanent protection and neces- 
sary jurisdiction, the isthmian district known as 
the State of Panama, on consideration that the 
United States should build a ship canal and give 
perpetually to the government and people of 
Colombia the same privileges in the use of that 
canal as those enjoyed by the government and 
people of the United States. This would be a 
splendid bargain for Colombia, Yet, instead of 
taking such a view of the matter, certain of- 
ficials, apparently possessing a technical authority 
to represent Colombia, have been presuming 
upon the determination of the American people 
to complete a canal at any cost, and have been 
blocking negotiations by holding out, not only 
for a ten-million-dollar payment to begin with, 
as consideration for a lease of a six-mile strip, 
but are also demanding a permanent annual pay- 
ment of many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
as rental money. 
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We Might In view of the chaos existing upon 
Have Occupied the Isthmus and the total inability of 

Panama. Colombia to maintain governmental 
institutions there, we should have been abun- 
dantly justified, long ago, in assuming an indefi- 
nite occupancy of the Isthmus pending the estab- 
lishment of a responsible and constitutional 
government in the republic. The present gov- 
ernment is nothing better than an arbitrary dic- 
tatorship. As against the demands of these 
Colombian officials, it would not seem to bea 
straining of our rights under international law 
to make a reckoning of the actual cost to which 
we have been subjected, in recent years, by the 
necessity of protecting life and property on the 
Isthmus, and maintaining the operation of the 
Panama Railroad. It is important that the pre- 
liminaries should be arranged in a proper way 
before we spend perhaps $200,000,000 in con- 
structing a canal. That we should be charged 
in perpetuity a high rental for constructing a 
public work on Colombian soil that will be of 
the highest benefit to Colombia, is a financial 
proposition with hardly a parallel in all history 
for itsabsurdity. Meanwhile, fresh doubts seem 
to have been thrown upon the engineering feasi- 
bility of the alternative Nicaragua route, and 
the whole situation is befogged and extremely 


unsatisfactory. <A right solution is far more to 
be desired than a prompt one. It is natural 
that there should be strong pressure brought to 
bear on our government to conclude any sort of 
arrangement with Colombia by the various in- 
terests, legal, journalistic, and otherwise, that 
are serving the cause of a French company which 
expects to get $40,000,000 in cash out of the 
United States Treasury in pay for the assets of 
an abandoned enterprise, and for franchises 
which on their face were originally non-trans- 
ferable, and which had expired some time ago, 
although renewed for a short term by means 
which would hardly bear investigation. 


7. It is a relief to turn from this Panama 
Tehuantepec Scheme, which suggests infinite confu- 
Railroad. sion, if not infinite lobbying and cor- 
ruption, to note the progress of a clean, honor- 
able, and business-like undertaking further north, 
at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in Mexico. It 
will be remembered that the great American en- 
gineer, Captain Eads, proposed, as the crowning 
work of his life, the construction of a ship rail- 
road across that isthmus. Whatever the en- 
gineering possibilities of his novel project, it was 
dropped, after his death, as experimental and 
hazardous. More than sixty years ago, the 
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Mexican Government had given a concession for 
an ordinary railroad line across this narrowest 
portion of the republic (the distance is less than 
two hundred miles), but it fell finally to the Mexi- 
can Government itself to build the road as a na- 
tional enterprise. It was begun in this way some 
twenty years ago, and opened for traffic nearly 
ten years ago, the track being 190 miles long. 
The harbors, however, at either end needed large 
development before the road could be made 
profitable, and the Mexican Government found 
itself operating the line at a loss. 


At length, in 1897, it leased the road 
Le; for a period of fifty years to the well- 
known firm of Pearsons & Son 
(Limited), of London, on the agreement of this 
firm to make deep harbors and provide every 
facility for the handling of freight at both ends 
of the line. The firm has been carrying out this 
contract substantially and well. T he great port 
works, which will maintain a depth of thirty or 
forty feet of water, will be, it is said, finally 
completed in the present year. The distances 
between our Atlantic and Pacific coasts will be 
about 1,200 miles shorter by the Tehuantepec 
route than by way of Nicaragua, and 2,000 
miles shorter than by way of Panama. The 
Mexican Government has stipulated for a mate- 
rially less freight cost by way of Tehuantepec 
than the present charges of the Panama Rail- 
road. The Messrs. Pearsons propose to operate 
extensive steamship lines in connection with this 
railroad, and it would seem that our California 
shippers ought to consider this new route, as 
promising not only a favorable and comparative- 
ly quick new means of transit, but also as 
probably furnishing an important regulator of 
freight rates. 


It is stated that the rates per ton 
now guaranteed by the Tehuantepec 
line will be about $6.50 from the 
Gulf of Mexico to San Francisco. It is said 
that the Pearsons have rebuilt the railroad very 
substantially, and are equipping it with facilities 
for the most effective and rapid transfer of 
freight. The Pacific coast people have looked 
forward to the construction of an interoceanic 
canal, not so much for its actual use as for its 
potential value as a regulator of transcontinental 
railroad freight rates. But it is not unlikely 
that, with the fixed agreements existing between 
the new Tehuantepec line and the Mexican 
(rovernment regarding rates, it may be found 
feasible to use this new route very effectively as 
an argument for the most favorable possible 
treatment of the Pacific slope by the existing 


As a Rate 
Regulator. 
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American transcontinental railway lines, thus 
diminishing, to some extent, at least, the urgency 

of the proposed transoceanic canal, and allowing 
some further time for a wise solution of the 
many puzzling questions which have thrown the 
whole canal situation into a state of bewilder- 
ment and confusion. 


iain After a holiday adjournment of about 
After the Holi two weeks, Congress resumed busi- 

day Recess. noss on January 5. The approved 
methods of doing business in the House of 
Representatives have made that body business- 
like and effective,—that is to say, there is no 
longer any obstruction used, and the Speaker, 
aided by the Committee on Rules, is in a posi- 
tion to arrange a programme, see that each 
subject is brought to a final vote after an agreed 
period of debate, and assure to a working 
majority as swift a disposal of business as is de- 
sirable in a parliamentary body. The Senate, 
on the other hand, is without businesslike rules, 
and a single persistent member may seriously 
obstruct, or for a considerable time wholly block, 
the course of business. The°arch filibuster of 
the Senate is Mr. Quay, of Pennsylvania. <As 
against the preferences of the great majority of 
his Republican associates, he has determined to 
bring his pet measure, the omnibus Statehood 
bill, to a vote at the present session. The Re- 
publican programme, as preferred by most of 
the Senate leaders, would have postponed the 
Statehood issue to a future Congress, and would 
have devoted the present session to measures 
upon which the country expects action from a 
Republican administration and Congress. It was 
regarded last month as practically certain that 
Mr. Beveridge and his committee had secured 
the defeat of the omnibus bill in its present 
form. Thus, it is no longer likely that Oklahoma 
can be made a State until a plan has been 
arranged under which there will be brought 
about a reunion of the whole region formerly 
known as the Indian Territory. There was cur- 
rent, also, some talk of the admission of New 
Mexico and Arizona as one State. This may be 
desirable a few years hence, but no such action 
ought to be taken by the present Congress. 
Meanwhile, the Statehood question had last 
month stood in the way of the disposal of other 
matters-in the Senate. 





It was, indeed, more than hinted that 
certain Senators who were opposed 
to any legislation at all on the trust 
question were willing to allow the Statehood bill 
and other matters to monopolize the time of the 
Senate. 


Delayasa 
Fostered 
Method. 


It was reported, moreover, that Mr. 
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Oxnard, who represents sugar interests at 
Washington, having been compelled finally to 
give up his fight against the decent treatment 
of Cuba, was transferring his energies to the 
prevention of the sort of tariff concessions for 
the Philippine Islands that the President, the 
Secretary of War, the Philippine Commission, 
and the Philippine Congressional committees 
were trying to secure. And Mr, Oxnard was 
said to have adopted the method of defeating 
Philippine legislation not by directly fighting it 
but by encouraging the deadlock on the State- 
hood question and a general time-wasting Sena- 
torial confusion. 


It is to be noted that the Philippines 
Philippine are just now passing through the 
Situation. throes of a situation much more dis- 
tressing than that in which Cuba found herself 
a year ago. It was almost inevitable that there 
should be an economic reaction before the per- 
manently brighter skies should dawn. The busi- 
ness life of the Philippines was not highly devel- 
oped, and it was of a kind which was especiaily 
likely to be disturbed by changes so profound 
as those that have taken place. The great fall 
in the price of silver, which has been so para- 
lyzing to the trade of all countries using that 
metal as the standard of value, has affected the 
Philippines with especial severity. It is incum- 
bent upon Congress at this session to give the 
Philippines a proper currency system. Further- 
more, the agricultural life of the islands,—and 
there is little industry except agriculture in the 
Philippines,—has suffered an almost incalcu- 
lable loss by reason of an animal disease which 
has swept away 90 per cent. of the carabaos. It 
has been commonly learned by this time in 
America that the carabao, an animal of the 
water-buffalo type, is well-nigh the universal 
beast of burden in the Philippines. Further- 
more, there has been great distress throughout 
the Philippines from an epidemic of cholera, 
which, according to Governor Taft’s annual re- 
port to the Secretary of War, made public early 
last month, has swept through the entire archi- 
pelago, depopulating whole villages. 








In view of the dark picture of con- 
What Needs ditions drawn by Governor Taft, 
to Be Done. — Z 
Secretary Root sent a letter to the 
President advising the appropriation by Con- 
gress of not less than $3,000,000 as a Philippine 
relief fund. On January 7, President Roosevelt 
sent a special message to Congress transmitting 
Mr. Root’s letter, together with the report of the 
Philippine Commission, and urging upon Con- 
gress the granting of the desired pecuniary re. 





lief. Secretary Root is of opinion that the need 
in the Philippines is greater than it was in Cuba 
when Congress appropriated $3,000,000 for the 
payment of Cuban soldiers, and greater than it 
was in Porto Rico when the national treasury 
and private beneficence supplied nearly $2,000,- 
000 after the hurricane of August, 1899. The 
President particularly urged upon Congress the 
enactment of the several important measures 
pending for the benefit of the Philippines, among 
these being one which would admit Philippine 
products at one-fourth of the regular Dingley 
tariff rates, another the bill for a proper mone- 
tary system, and a third the constabulary meas- 
ure, which has been already described in this 
magazine. It is in no manner to our discredit 
that the Philippines are in a state of affliction. 
On the contrary, it is extremely fortunate for 
the islands ‘that they are able to look to the most 
humane and enlightened government in the world 
for sympathy and help in this unhappy plight of 
theirs. One by one the problems of the Philip- 
pines are being solved, and favorable results are 
bound to become manifest in the near future. 


Industrial disturbance and stagna- 
see tion generally promote brigandage 

and disorder of a kind that would 
naturally tend to mask itself in semi-military 
and revolutionary guise. It is, therefore, a re- 
markable tribute to the thoroughness of the 
pacification already accomplished that Governor 
Taft in this last report should be able to declare 
that, although there has been the expected out- 
break of ladronism, the existing constabulary 
has been able to stamp it out without any aid 
whatsoever from the military. Thus, Governor 
Taft declares that “since the Fourth of July 
last not a single shot has been fired by an Ameri- 
can soldier in the preservation of peace and or- 
der, and no request has yet been made to the 
commanding general for assistance in suppress- 
ing lawless violence and disturbance.” Before 
matters grow permanently better, they may be 
temporarily worse ; but, meanwhile, it is grati- 
fying that civil order has made such progress. 


Gen. Luke Wright, of the Philippine 
Commission, who spent a good deal 
of December and January at Wash- 
ington, to give information to Congress as de- 
sired, is soon to return to Manila. It was gener- 
ally understood that upon his return he would 
be made governor, and that Judge Taft would 
come back to take the position on the Supreme 
bench at Washington about to be made vacant 
by the retirement of Justice Shiras. Judge Taft, 
however, has decided to remain somewhat longer 


Governor Taft 
to Remain 
at Manila. 
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in the Philippines, owing to the conditions of 
distress existing there and the great confidence 
in which he is held by the natives of all classes. 
A remarkable demonstration, participated in by 
members of all political and religious groups, 
was made at Manila on January 11 in order to 
show Governor Taft how strongly the Filipinos 
desire that he should remain. That any Ameri- 
can whatsoever could thus soon have gained so 
completely the trust and esteem of the Filipinos is 
a very encouraging fact ; and Governor Taft, on 
his part, has shown his nobility and patriotism 
in concluding to stay at his post for the present. 
Gen. Leonard Wood, meanwhile, is to go to the 
Philippines on military service, and may have 
charge of the Mindanao department. The pres- 
ent commanding general of the Philippines divi- 
sion is Maj.-Gen. George W. Davis, who reaches 
the retiring age next summer. If the well-ad- 
vised bills for the benefit of the Philippines that 
have been pending should become laws at the 
present session, together with the Cuban recipro- 
city scheme, the expiring Fifty-seventh Congress 
would have. accomplished some good work to- 
ward the fulfillment of the duties developing 
upon us in consequence of the war with Spain. 


There are some other matters of con- 

soy gd siderable importance upon which ac- 
tion, taken last month, .before these 

pages were closed for the press, made it wholly or 
virtually certain that credit would accrue to the 
record of the expiring Fifty-seventh Congress. 
One of these was a measure which placed anthra- 
cite coal on the free list, and suspended all duties 
on bituminous coal for the period of one year. 
There was a fuel shortage in many parts of the 
United States last month, with high prices for 
coal prevailing ; and the prospect of relief was 
not encouraging. At this juncture, after con- 
ference with President Roosevelt, it was decided 
by the leaders in Congress to suspend the coal 
tariff practically without debate and as an emer- 
gency measure. The bill was reported in the 
House on January 14 under a special rule call- 
ing for immediate consideration, debate was 
limited to one hour, and the vote, when taken, 
stood 258 to 5. The bill was then taken to the 
Senate chamber, where Senator Aldrich secured 
its reference to the Finance Committee, of which 
he is chairman, consulted with Senator Vest, 
the ranking Democratic member of the commit- 
tee, reported at once, and secured a unanimous 
vote,—all within nine minutes after the bill had 
been received from the other house. The meas- 
ure was signed on the following day by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The Dingley tariff rate on bitu- 
minous coal is sixty-seven cents a ton. The duty 
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on anthracite coal had been imposed by virtue 
of a mere construction having to do with fhe 
definition of anthracite. That construction is 
not henceforth legal. Large quantities of Brit- 
ish coal have been coming to the United States 
for several months past, and it remains to be 
seen to what extent the removal of the tariff 
may assist in giving our people cheaper and 
more abundant fuel. It is not to be supposed 
that the effect will be very marked. <A mild sen- 
sation was caused by a resolution offered by Mr. 
Jenkins, of Wisconsin, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, at about the same time. 
He proposed that his own committee should be 
instructed to report at once upon the power of 
Congress to “declare that a necessity has arisen 
for taking possession of all coal, coal beds, and 
coal mines in the United States, and all lines of 
transportation, agencies, instruments, and vehi- 
cles of commerce necessary for the transporta- 
tion of coal.” It is to be presumed that Mr. 
Jenkins thought it a favorable time to inquire 
into the extent of the power reposed in the 
national government to meet the fuel emergency 
if it should assume an extreme form. 


A great effort was made by the Re- 
publican leaders in Congress to pre- 
vent the suspension of the duty on 
coal from being used to launch a general tariff 


Phases of the 
Impending 
Tariff Fight. 
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CLIPPING HIS WINGS. 


UNCLE Sam: “Cut ’em off close, and he won’t fly so high.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis), January 10, 1903. 








SENATOR NELSON W. ALDRICH, OF RHODE ISLAND. 


«A leader whose influence was felt decisively last month in 
many legislative matters.) 


agitation. It is likely, however, that in the 
next Congress action in this instance may be 
used as a precedent to help in revising the 
Dingley tariff by the separate adoption, from 
time to time, of other specific changes. There 
was a sharp and significant debate last month in 
the Senate, chiefly between Senator Aldrich and 
Senator Dolliver, of lowa, on the relation of the 
Dingley rates to the reciprocity policy. Mr. 
Dolliver affirmed, and Mr. Aldrich denied, that 
the Dingley rates were made unduly high with 
particular reference to their being extensively 
reduced in practice through the adoption of 
reciprocity arrangements with various countries. 
Mr. Dolliver strongly advocated the ratification 
of the long series of reciprocity treaties,—nego- 
tiated under President McKinley’s auspices but 
disapproved and neglected by the Republican 
leaders of the Senate. Among business men and 
others of broad ideas there is a steadily growing 
sentiment in favor of reciprocity with Canada, 
this, after all, being far more important than re- 
ciprocal trade relations with any other country. 


Effective Hint With Secretary Root’s favorite meas- 
of anExtra wres,—one for a reorganization of 

Session. the army general staff, and another 
for the transformation of our militia system,— 
both promising to become laws at this session, 
while various other matters of interest to the 
President and the administration were progress- 
ing favorably, it remained true, nevertheless, 
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that there was, up to the middle of January, a 
considerable prospect that the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress would be called to meet in extra session 
early in the spring to take up certain matters 
that had been left undone by its predecessor. 
To be specific, it had begun to seem probable 
that no trust legislation could be enacted at this 
session. Thereupon, President Roosevelt in- 
formed the leaders in both houses that an extra 
session might be expected, unless some measure 
looking toward the better control of trusts were 
now agreed upon and passed. This seemed to 
have the desired effect. Among other things, 
the leaders in the House agreed to take up the 
bill establishing the proposed new Department 
of Commerce and Labor, which was to contain 
a bureau of manufactures and corporations. 


The Senate had passed a bill provid- 


TheNew . 
Commerce ing for the new department at the 
Department. last session. The House measure of 


last month was different in various respects ; 
but doubtless an acceptable blending of the two 
bills can be made in conference committee. A 
very important amendment adopted by the House 
was one authorizing the President to transfer 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to the new 
department, which, in the phraseology adopted 
by the House, is to be a “ Department of Com- 
merce and Labor,” inasmuch as the notable bu- 
reau at the head of which Col. Carroll D. Wright 
has long rendered inestimable service is to be 
assigned to this new executive domain. It would, 
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DOLLIVER AS THE IOWA WILLIAM TELL. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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however, be premature to describe the scope of 
the department until the differing Senate and 
House bills have been reconciled and the meas- 
ure has become a law. It is enough to say that 
in the opinion of the President and of many 
others interested in the general subject, the bu- 
reau of corporations to be established as a part 
of this new department is destined to have a 
most vital relation to the future oversight and 
control of great trusts and corporations by the 
federal government. It is this bureau that will 
be the medium of that “ publicity” to which the 
President has attached so much importance as a 
means for lessening many of the evils of cor- 
porate methods. 


Even to have created this bureau 
Further F 
Anti-Trust. Might have been regarded as a sub- 
Legislation. stantial step in the right direction, 
while to have secured the transfer of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to a subordinate 
place in a responsible executive department 
would, in some respects, seem to count still 
more importantly for a better protection of the 
country against the discriminations and abuses 
of the great railroad corporations. But some- 
thing more positive than this was desired and 
expected by President Roosevelt. It was evi- 
dent that the lower house was prepared to legis- 
late with some vigor on the question of trusts, 
but it was almost equally evident that the 
Senate was hardly disposed to act at all in the 
present session. Mr. Littlefield’s sub-committee 
in the House was proceeding with great zeal, 
but the prospect of action in the Senate was 
diminished by the character of the bill which 
Mr. Hoar introduced as his own personal measure. 
Mr. Hoar, as chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, was naturally in a position to give ex- 
ceptional prominence to his own views. His bill 
and the speech in which he supported it were 
interesting contributions to the discussion of the 
trust question, but he was attempting a pro- 
gramme of legislation more broad and extended 
than could be dealt with under existing circum- 
stances, and his measure was laid aside. 


nn Just as Mr. Littlefield’s committee at 
General Takes the other end of the Capitol was pre- 

«Hand. »ared to report the result of its la- 
bors, Attorney-General Knox, on behalf of the 
administration, offered suggestions in the light 
of which it soon appeared that something might 
be agreed upon by the leaders of both houses. 
Mr. Knox’s views and proposals are the out- 
growth of his practical experience in attempting 
to enforce the existing Sherman Anti-Trust law 
and various provisions of the Interstate Com- 
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HON. JOHN DALZELL, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


(A Republican leader in the House and member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, which accomplished great results last 
month.) 


merce Act. His chief proposals with respect 
to trusts and corporations were, first, for the 
establishment of a commission or bureau which 
should have authority to require reports from 
all corporations doing an interstate business and 
should have unlimited power of investigation. 
Further proposals had to do with methods of 
discrimination, whether practised by the trans- 
portation companies or by other great corpora- 
tions. Thus, it is to be made as much a penal 
offense to receive rebates and kindred favors as 
to give them; and Mr. Knox would not only 
apply this principle against the practice of grant- 
ing special favors on the part of railroad com- 
panies to large shippers, but he would also apply 
it to industrial concerns which vary their prices 
in different localities for the sake of breaking 
down local competitors. That the House of 
Representatives would pass a measure based 
largely upon Mr. Knox’s views was made certain 
by the consent of the Speaker, the Committee 
on Rules, and the particular committee having 
the subject in charge. That the Senate would 
also act favorably upon a moderate measure of 
that sort also seemed highly probable after a 
conference between the President and a group 
of leading Senators on January 16. With the 
new Department of Commerce and its bureau 
of corporations supported by a measure giving 
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the bureau full power of investigation and re- 
quiring reports to it from companies doing an 
interstate business, together with the proposals 
made by Mr. Knox for strengthening the In- 
terstate Commerce Act and the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, it would seem to us that a great deal 
rather than a very little had been accomplished 
as a result of the effort of the administration to 
secure federal oversight and regulation of the 
great capitalistic combinations. We are frank 
to add, indeed, that quite as much would have 
been thus accomplished as existing conditions 
could well justify. In the main, the business 
world must work out its own problems. 


_ President Roosevelt has made about 

A Southern’ eighty appointments of federal office- 
incon initial holders in the State of South Caro- 
lina, of whom only one has been a negro. This 
one exception is a certain Dr. Crum, named for 
the post of collector of the port at Charleston. 
The State Legislature, last month, adopted reso- 
lutions calling upon South Carolina’s two Sena- 
tors to attempt to prevent confirmation when 
Dr. Crum’s appointment should come up for ac- 
tion in the Senate. In our opinion, President 
Roosevelt would have done better not to appoint 
Dr. Crum. He has so nearly ignored the colored 
race in the making of Southern appointments 
that he might as well have adhered without 
variance to his main policy of selecting for office 
in the Southern States only such persons as are 
entirely agreeable to the people most concerned. 
In the North, there might well be a.good many 
negro appointments ; but not now in the South. 
It is true enough that only two-fifths of the 
population of South Carolina is of pure white 
blood. On the other hand, however, nearly all 
the people who have business with the collector 
of the port at Charleston are white people who 
would prefer a white man in the office. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's motives are of the purest and 
highest ; his attitude toward the South is chival- 
rous and considerate ; no explanation or apolo- 
gies are due from him ; and, indeed, the behavior 
of some people in the South toward Dr. Crum’s 
appointment seems perverse to the verge of luna- 
cy. That is why the appointment is regrettable. 


When President Roosevelt was in 
Charleston at the time of the exposi- 
tion, leading white citizens advised 
him not to appoint a negro to such an office as 
the postmastership, but they assured him that 
there would be no objection to his naming a 
negro for a post like that of collector of the 
port,—an office that is not in any familiar way 
related to the local life. And they further said 


Roosevelt's 
Southern 
Policy. 











that if any negro were to be appointed, they 
would commend that most excellent fellow-citizen 
of theirs, Dr. Crum, to whose worth they them. 
selves had paid tribute by making him the head 
of the negro department in their exposition, 
subject to the general direction of Mr. Booker 
T. Washington, The President unquestionably 
acted in perfect good faith, therefore, in naming 
Crum. President McKinley could have appointed 
forty Crums and nothing would have been said. 
Mr. Roosevelt is the one President since the 
Civil War who has been willing to ignore the 
mere political aspects of the Southern race 
question, and to consider the situation broadly 
and with deep sympathy for both races. He 
has seen the difficulties of the problems which 
must find solution on the ground by the people 
who have to live, and work, and maintain civ- 
ilization in those Southern States. It is a 
curious fatality, therefore, that the white Demo- 
crats of the South should be so unappreciative 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s position ; while, on the other 
hand, it is a great mark of the President’s 
magnanimity that he is not much swerved from 
what he had originally conceived to be the 
broad, historic path of duty by the casual cir- 
cumstance that his policy does not for the 
moment please either race in the South. 


There has been another incident— 

Southern and an extremely acute one—that 
Post-office. deserves a little comment. At the 
town of Indianola, in the State of Mississippi, a 
certain Mrs. Cox, a negro woman, served for 
several years as postmaster in President Harri- 
son’s time, and she was again appointed several 
years ago by President McKinley. Her com- 
mission will expire in the latter part of the 
present year. She did not expect or desire re- 
appointment, but would have been glad to serve 
out the term. All the testimony—and there is 
an enormous quantity of it—agrees that Mrs. 
Cox has been an excellent postmistress. Her 
bondsmen are the leading white Democrats of 
the neighborhood. A few weeks ago, there 
arose in the town of Indianola a wave of anti- 
negro feeling, and two or three colored men 
were warned to leave the town. Then followed 
the suggestion that Indianola ought no longer to 
have a colored person for postmaster ; and Mrs. 
Cox was called upon to resign. It is in dispute 
whether or not the request to resign was accom- 
panied by serious threats. A formal resigna- 
tion was sent by Mrs. Cox; but reports from 
post-office inspectors and others convinced Post- 
master-General Payne that Mrs. Cox had acted 
under duress, and that she did not in fagt wish 
the department to accept her resignation. Mrs. 
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Cox, meanwhile, left the town, and the Post 
Office Department at Washington suspended the 
post-office, so arranging matters that the people 
of Indianola had to get their mail at a town 
some thirty miles distant. 


Whereupon, there arose a consider- 
able clamor in the Southern press 
against President Roosevelt, not mere- 
ly for the temporary closing of the post-office at 
Indianola, but for the alleged forcing of colored 
postmasters upon long-suffering white commu- 
nities. The fact seems to be that President 
Roosevelt, out of thousands of appointments 
made since he came to office, has not named a 
single new colored postmaster in any Southern 
State. A few already in office may have been 
continued, as a matter of routine, by the re- 
newal of their commissions. The papers on file 
in the Post Office Department show a large num- 
ber of eager applications from white people 
(none whatever from negroes) for appointment 
to the Indianola post-office ; and there is some 
justification for the theory that a part, at least, 
of the agitation against Mrs. Cox was due to the 
zeal of the supporters of the various rival aspir- 
ants for the job. It was not really a question, 
at Indianola, of white and black, but primarily a 
question of the dignity of the United States 
Government as represented there by a branch of 
-its postal service. 


! 


Not Primarily 
a Race Inci- 
dent. 


The Real WV cannot say too emphatically that, 
Interestsof 1 Our opinion, as matters stand at 
the Negro. resent, federal offices are of no use 

at all to the negro race in the South. President 
Roosevelt has in the main acted upon this view. 
An exceptional appointment,. like that of Dr. 
Crum, although absolutely justified by the Presi- 
dent’s logic and to be commended on several 
theoretical grounds, does not work well in prac- 
tice, because it creates a local irritation that im- 
perils things that are of real importance to the 
negro. Just now, in several Southern States, 
there is a strong disposition on the part of many 
white men to divide the State school funds, al- 
lowing to the negro schools only the amount of 
school taxes actually paid by the negroes them- 
selves. Against propositions of this kind, the 
best conscience of the white Democracy of the 
South is arraying itself : and it will win the fight 
; for free and universal education of all the chil- 
| dren of all the people, black and white. This 
question alone is of a thousand times more vital 
importance to the negroes of the South than an 
occasional federal office. If Dr. Crum, of Charles- 
‘ton, had been as broad-minded and disinter- 
ested a representative of his race as might have 
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been wished, he would promptly have declined 
the collectorship at Charleston, thus using a con- 
spicuous opportunity to make it plain that lead- 
ing negroes of the South would rather be of real 
service to their humble brethren than take fed- 
eral office at the cost of making it harder for 
the best men of the South to help the negro race 
in matters where help is really needed. 


a The South will, of course, some day 
oosevelt, 4 ° : 

Payne, and see matters in their true proportions, 
Party Politics. and will then do justice to President 
Roosevelt’s attitude, which has been so free from 
mere political calculation on his own behalf as 





HON. HENRY C. PAYNE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
(Who stands for a great political reform.) 


to be truly quixotic. He could with perfect ease 
have made his renomination safe and sure by the 
simple expedient of placating the professional 
negro politicians. Owing to the fact that more 
than a third of the voting strength of Republican 
national conventions comes from the Democratic 
“solid South,” the President took his political 
life in his hands, so to speak, when he entered 
upon the policy of appointing white Democrats 
to a great many of the leading Southern offices. 
As for Postmaster-General Payne, who is said by 
the newspapers to be seeking to control the 
Southern negro delegates to the next national 
convention in President Roosevelt's interest, it 
is strange that the one idea with which he has 
long been most conspicuously identified should 
so often be overlooked. For many years past, 
Mr. Payne, as a prominent member of the Re- 
publican National Committee, has tried to secure 
the virtual exclusion of the South from national 
Republican conventions by a total change in the 
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method of apportioning delegates to the States. 
At present, the representation of each State is in 
accordance with its membership in Congress. 
Mr. Payne would base representation upon the 
actual Republican vote. Now, it happens that 
South Carolina at the last election gave McKinley 
only 3,579 votes, while Pennsylvania gave him 
712,665, and New York about 822,000. On the 
strict basis of the popular vote at the last elec- 
tion, in a Republican national convention of a 
thousand members, Florida would be entitled to 
1; Mississippi and South Carolina combined to 
1; Louisiana to 2; Georgia to 4 or 5; Arkansas 
to 6; Alabama to 7, and the other Southern 
States to considerably more. It would not only 
be an excellent thing for the Republican party, 
but also a very good thing indeed for both races 
in the South, if a sweeping reform could be 
brought about in the make-up of the Republican 
national conventions. The Hon. Henry C. Payne, 
Postmaster-General, deserves the highest credit 
for his persistent work to bring about such a 
reform. 
convention of 1904 ;—it would have been ac- 
complished at Philadelphia in 1900 but for a 
lingering memory of services rendered in cer- 
tain quarters in 1896. 


With many legislatures in session 

i oon manga and various State issues pending, 
local matters claimed their full share 

of attention last month. There is manifest every- 
where a growth of healthy and vigorous State 
and municipal life. It seems to us a total mis- 
take to assume that the balance is so shifting as 
to indicate a harmful tendency to national cen- 
tralization and a weakening of local institutions. 
From Maine to Cailifornia, every State and every 
considerable town, last month, had its own af- 
fairs of throbbing and vital interest. In Maine, 
they were concerned more than ever with their 
forests, their fisheries, their manufactures, and. 
their morals as affected by the prohibitory sys- 
tem. In New Hampshire, they were concerned 
with many questions raised by the work of the 
recent constitutional convention. Their new 
governor, Mr. Bachelder, declares prohibition a 
failure, and the Legislature is expected to make 
some modification of the present law. In Ver- 
mont, also, the liquor question is at the front, 
and the voters are, on February 3, to pass upon 
a proposed high-license and local-option law as 
a substitute for the present prohibition system. 
In Massachusetts, where Governor Bates has 
succeeded Governor Crane, the Legislature is 
undertaking to make a general revision of the 
corporation laws. In Rhode Island, Dr. Garvin, 
the new Democratic governor, has passed trench- 





He hopes to see it accomplished in the: 





ant criticisms upon existing conditions in the 
State, and the Republican Senate, in its turn, 
has been blocking the governor’s course by fail- 
ing to confirm his nominations. Connecticut 
has honored itself by reélecting the Hon. Orville 
H. Platt to another term in the United States 
Senate. The perennial question of reform in 
representation has been brought to the front 
again by the new governor, Mr. Chamberlain. 


In New York, there are always ques- 
tions of such lively local interest 
pending that the people,—especially 
those of the metropolis as distinguished from 
those of the rest of the State,—are relatively 
ignorant of what is going on in the country at 
large, their newspapers being mainly devoted 
to local news and discussion. The Legislature 
at Albany readily agreed, last month, to give 
Senator Platt another term at Washington, in 
spite of the objection of two or three Republi- 
can members of the State Senate. It was ex- 
pected that important consideration would be 
given in the course of the present session to. the 
question what to do with. the Erie Canal. 
Governor Odell, in his message, had declared in 
favor of a repeal of the famous Ford franchise 
tax on street railways and kindred corporations, 
and recommended as a substitute some plan for 
the taxation of gross earnings. This advice 
was promptly foll wed by a decision of the 
Court of Appeals aeclaring the Ford act un- 
constitutional. 


Affairs in 
New York. 





Meanwhile, the second year of Mr. 
as Police Seth Low’s term as mayor of New 
Head. York had begun most auspiciously 

by the appointment of Gen. Francis V. Greene 

as commissioner of police. General Greene has 
had so brilliant and distinguished a career that 
it is hard to believe—what is nevertheless true 

—that he is quite as young and vigorous a man 

as his pictures make him appear to be. He is 

not much more than fifty years old, but he 
graduated more than thirty years ago at West 

Point first in his class, serving six or seven year’s 

as a member of the Army Engineering Corps in 

varied but active and skillful public duty, and 
then going to St. Petersburg as military attaché 
just in time to be with the Russian army in its 
great campaigns against Turkey, out of which 
came several important books on the Russian 
army and on military history. After his return, 
he was in engineering charge of public works at 

Washington for a year or two, and for a time 

was a professor of military engineering at West 

Point. He then resigned from the army, and 

spent ten or eleven years in active business life, 


General Greene 
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until, on the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, he entered the volunteer army as a New 
York colcnel, subsequently commanding the 
troops as a brigadier-general at Manila, where 
he was promoted to be a major-general. He re- 
signed from the army early in 1899, and during 
the great campaign of 1900 served as chairman 
of the local Republican committee for New York 
City. It is too soon to say much about General 
Greene’s work as police commissioner. He sim- 
ply took up his duties at the beginning of last 
month as one accustomed to command ;—yet, 
without the slightest air of doing anything spec- 
tacular or sensational, his performances gave the 
community thrills of delight which were fresh 
every morning and new every evening. 


He found the police force of New 

plane seri York City fat, sodden, and in a vi- 

cious state of demoralization, largely 

through a lack of mental, moral, and physical 
discipline. The force had been overpaid and 
overpampered, although in some ways unfairly 
treated. General Greene promptly took the non- 
uniformed men who had been on special duty for 
years, and who were responsible for much of the 
blackmail and mischief, bade them get patrol- 
men’s uniforms at once, and assigned them to 
scattered beats. He rearranged the hours of 
service in such a way as to give married police- 
men much more time at home with their fami- 
lies. On the cther hand, he exacted far more 
vigilant and efficient service from men while 
actually on duty. He saw no reason for being 
tolerant in the slightest degree toward disobe- 
dience, negligence, or any shortcomings whatso- 
ever in the rendering of those plain and obvious 
duties for which policemen are paid. All this, 
and a hundred other things not here to be enu- 
merated. What the New York police department 
has needed has been a steady-going régime of 
vigorous and alert discipline,—not merely the 
formal discipline that one finds in a European 
army, but also the effective kind that is required 
in the carrying on of a well-conducted American 
railroad. When it comes to the work of the 
detective department, and to the enforcement of 
a certain class of laws having to do with the 
suppression of offenses against order and good 
morals, there are problems of a kind that ex- 
ternal discipline alone will not solve. Yet the 
lifting of the department out of those vicious 
phases of its life that have been associated with 
its stagnant character will do much to help solve 
. all the other problems. An important innova- 
tion inaugurated by Mayor Low has to do with 
the method of assessing property for purposes of 
taxation ; and an account of this will be found 





in a valuable article, printed elsewhere in this 
number, by Dr. John R. Commons. 


A hundred pages of this running 
comment would not suffice to record 
the really significant political and 
social affairs that have claimed the midwinter 
attention of the American people from New 
York westward and southward. Reference to 
many of these will be found on later pages, in 
our “Record of Current Events,” and some of 
them will be noted at greater length in our next 
number. Among these topics reserved for such 
discussion, one will be the great profit-sharing 
project of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and another will be the shaping of the munici- 
pal issues in view of pending city campaigns in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and elsewhere. Others 
will be the election of a number of members of 
the United States Senate, the action upon im- 
portant subjects of numerous legislatures, and 
the developments in the coal-strike arbitration. 


An Active 
American 
Season. 


The illustrated press of England, 
while finding the Venezuelan incident 
productive of some material, natural- 
ly turned toward the great spectacular celebra- 
tion in India as the topic most entitled to pic- 
torial prominence. ‘The so-called “durbar” at 
Delhi, as arranged by Lord Curzon, the British 
Viceroy, in honor of the coronation of the 
present King and Queen, who are also Emperor 
and Empress of India, was in its external as- 
pects perhaps the most gorgeous and striking 
affair in all modern history. It has earned for 
Lord Curzon the title of ‘stage manager for the 
empire.” Mr. W. T. Stead writes for us on that 
topic as follows : 


The Great 
Indian Durbar. 


The durbar is no doubt a great scenic advertisement 
of the empire. But it is doubtful whether in the long 
run this kind of sentimental réclame is worth the 
money and the attention it costs. Behind these bejew- 
eled maharajahs, though invisible at Delhi, are millions 
of starving ryots who never have enough to eat. If, as 


_many observers declare, we are bleeding India to death 


—and the diminution in the natural increase of the 
population seems to confirm this—all this imperial rev- 
elry will not look well in the pages of history. The 
fireworks, we are told, were of unprecedented magnifi- 
cence. Where are they now? They are a memory of 
the past. And that is what our Indian Empire will be 
if the present drift toward destitution is not checked 
by more drastic remedies than the most imperial of 
Imre Kiralfys can supply. 


A much bolder figure on British im- 
perial horizons, however, than that of 
Lord Curzon, last month, was Joseph 
Chamberlain’s as he moved from point to point 
in South Africa, receiving ovations, making 


Chamberlain 
in South 
Africa. 
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speeches, reasoning with Boer deputies, and bar- 
gaining on the one hand with colonial govern- 
ments and on the other with committees of mine- 
owners and Uitlanders at Jo.-unesburg. Among 
other things, he got the mine-owners to agree to 
pay about one hundred and fifty million dollars 
of England’s war debt. Although the British 
seem not clearly to perceive the fact, Lord 
Milner, in South Africa, is both irritating and 
ineffective. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, 
if at moments slightly irritating, is at least tre- 
mendously effective, and his visit to the vast 
theater of the recent strife between Briton and 
Boer will doubtless have accomplished much 
practical good. The thing to be avoided is the 
creation of a new Ireland in South Africa. 


- Fortunately, there is some fresh 
elrish ° 

land Pro- prospect that the grievances of the 
gramme. 


Irish at home may in the near future 
be met by measures so broad and sweeping as 
to transform the unhappy island into a veritable 
Scotland of complacency and contentment. 
Landlords and tenants have been conferring 
with one another to the end of a much better 
understanding, and there is on foot a great pro- 
gramme of land reform. Mr. Walter Wellman, 
our veteran and brilliant journalist whose pen 
so often comes to the service of the readers of 
this Review, has very lately returned from a 


_ study of the land situation in Ireland. He gives 


us the benefit of his observations in an article 
printed elsewhere in this number. It is a most 
hopeful outlook that he presents. According to 
Mr. Wellman’s information, which was obtained 
from the best sources, the expected great pro- 
gramme of land purchase and distribution to 
tenants will be carried out as a leading measure 
in the ministerial policy in the near future. 


ial The most important topic of a strictly 
License Law. OMestic nature in England has been 

the drink question, and the effect to 

be produced upon the sad prevalence of drunk- 
enncss by the new License Law which came into 
operation on January 1. This was a Tory 
measure in the interest’ of temperance reform, 
advocated by the great prelates of the Church of 
England ; and it is much to the credit, on the 
whole, of the Conservative party and the Church 
of England that they should have given the 
country even so moderate a measure in restric- 
tion of their great ally, the liquor interest. The 
law is particularly severe in those provisions 
which require the listing of habitual drunk- 










ards and forbid the sale of liquor to all such 
persons, under heavy penalties alike to buyer 
and vender. Provisions of the law also deal 
with especial severity against the growing evil 
of drunkenness among women. This new law 
will give wide room for the play of discretion 
on the part of the police ; and unless a sharp 
lookout is kept, there will be a tendency in the 
metropolitan police force of London toward 
those blackmail conditions that have attended 
the operation of the liquor laws in New York. 
It is admitted by some of the London police 
magistrates that there is already, to a certain 
extent, a blackmail system permeating the Lon- 
don police force. 


The question of old-age pensions has 
soca tana’t been under fresh discussion in Eng- 
land, and there is a prospect that those 
widespread organizations known as “friendly 
societies,’ which have proposed a practical 
pension scheme, will find such points of agree- 
ment with the trade-union leaders and the mem- 
bers of the government as will bring about a 
national system of universal pensions for the 
aged and infirm. Such questions derive a part 
of their urgency just now from the prevailing 
distress on account of the lack of employment. 
Last month, there were great processions march- 
ing every day in London through the principal 
streets, taking up collections which were subse- 
quently distributed to those who stayed in the 
parade to the end of the prescribed course. The 
largest of these processions had its daily start 
and finish in the Mile End Road, Whitechapel, 
and was made up in considerable part of unem- 
ployed dock laborers. In this connection it may 
be noted that there has been a serious relative 
falling off in the vast shipping trade of London, 
during recent years, and even if the times were 
normal, there would still be a large surplus of 
dock labor. Immense projects are on foot for 
the modern transformation of the London docks, 
together with the deepening of the passage up 
the Thames to the port. It is proposed to buy 
out the present dock companies at a cost of 
$100,000,000, and to spend perhaps one-half of 
that sum in the deepening and enlarging of the 
whole system of water approach and shipping 
terminals. It would be fortunate if such an en- 
terprise could be undertaken at once, inasmuch 
as it would furnish labor to many of the tem- 
porarily unemployed, besides permanently im- 
proving the conditions of labor and business in 
the great metropolis, 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From December 21, 1902, to January 20, 1903.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 5.—The session is resumed after the holiday 
recess.... The Senate discusses propositions to suspend 
and to abolish the duty on coal....The House considers 
the bill to create a general staff corps for the army. 

January 6.—In the Senate, Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.) 
speaks in support of his anti-trust bill....The House 
passes the bill to create a general staff corps for the 
army. 

January 7.—The Senate considers the Statehood and 
militia reorganization bills....The House passes a bill 
for the redemption of Hawaiian silver coins. 

January 8.—The Senate debates the resolution of Mr. 
Vest (Dem., Mo.) providing for the admission of coal 
duty free....The House passes the bill to reorganize the 
Philippine constabulary force. 

January 9.—The House passes 144 private pension bills. 

January 12.—The Senate discusses the free-coal reso- 
lution and the Statehood bill....The House adopts a 
resolution instructing the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries to investigate the coal situation. 

January 13.—The Senate continues discussion of the 
free-coal resolution....The House considers the army 
appropriation bill. 

January 14.—The bill suspending the duties on coal 
for one year and putting anthracite permanently on the 
free list is passed in both branches. ...The Senate passes 
the bill for the reorganization of the militia, with the 
provision for a national volunteer reserve of 100,000 men 
stricken out....The House considers the army appro- 
priation bill. 

January 15.—In the Senate, the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty is favorably reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations....The House passes the army appropri- 
ation bill and begins consideration of the Department 
of Commerce bill. 

January 16.—The House considers Civil War claims. 

January 17.—The House passes a substitute for the 
Senate bill providing for a department of commerce, 
with many changes. 

January 19.—The Senate, in executive session, con- 
siders the Cuban reciprocity treaty....The House passes 
the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill. 

January 20.—The Senate passes the legislative appro- 
priation bill....'The House passes the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


December 22.—Secretary Wilson, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, raises the quarantine on 
cattle in Connecticut. 

December 23.—Mayor Low, of New York City, ap- 
points Gen. Francis Vinton Greene police commissioner, 
to succeed Colonel Partridge, resigned. 

December 29.—Commissioner Binger Hermann, of the 
General Land Office, resigns. 

January 2.—President Roosevelt orders that fhe post- 
office at Indianola, Miss., remain closed until its 





patrons are willing to accept Minnie M. Cox, colored, as. | 
postmistress. 

January 6.—Republican members of the Michigan 
Legislature nominate Gen. Russell A. Alger to fill out. 
the unexpired term of the late United States Senator 
MecMillan....The New York Court of Appeals decides. 
against William 8S. Devery in his suit for reinstatement. 
as chief of police of New York City. 

January 7.—Republican members of the California 
Legislature renominate George C. Perkins for United 
States Senator. 

January 8.—Democratic members of the Missouri 
Legislature unanimously nominate ex-Gov. William 
J. Stone for United States Senator, to succeed Senator 
Vest (Dem.). 

January 12.—Republican members of the Indiana Leg- 
islature renominate Charles W. Fairbanks for United 
States Senator. 

January 13.—Senator George C. Perkins (Rep.) is 
reélected by the California Legislature....Weldon B. 
Heyburn (Rep.) is chosen by the Idaho Legislature to 
succeed Henry Heitfeld (Dem.) as United States Senator. 

January 14.—Republican members of the Utah Legis- 
lature nominate Reed Smoot for United States Sena- 
tor....Republican members of the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture unanimously renominate Senator John C. Spooner 
....Republicans of the New Hampshire Legislature re- 
nominate Senator Jacob H. Gallinger....Republicans 
of the Illinois Legislature nominate Albert J. Hopkins 
to succeed Senator William E. Mason (Rep.). 

January 15.-—President Roosevelt signs the free-coal 
bill passed by Congress. 

January 19-—Republicans in the New York Legisla- 
ture renominate Thomas C. Platt for the United States. 
Senate. 

January 20.—State legislatures choose United States. 
Senators as follows : Arkansas, James P. Clarke (Dem.); 
Illinois, Albert J. Hopkins (Rep.); Michigan, Russell 
A. Alger (Rep.); Missouri, William J. Stone (Dem.) ; 
South Dakota, A. B. Kittridge (Rep.); Utah, Reed 
Smoot (Rep.). The following Senators are reélected : 
Orville H. Platt, of Connecticut (Rep.); Charles W. 
Fairbanks, of Indiana (Rep.); Jacob H. Gallinger, of 
New Hampshire (Rep.) ; Henry Hansbrough, of North 
Dakota (Rep.); Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania (Rep.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


December 23.—General Nord, the new Haitian presi- 
dent, takes the oath of office. 

December 24.—Four Maoris are elected members of 
the New Zealand Parliament. 

December 26.—The National Indian Congress opens. 

December 27.—The Roumanian Senate adopts a meas- 
ure providing for the naturalization of Jews. 

December 28.—The lower house of the Japanese Par- 
liament is dissolved. 

December 29.—The ceremonies of the ‘coronation 
durbar” in India begin at Delhi....The Sultan of Mo- 
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rocco is barricaded in his palace at Fez against the 
rebels. 

December 31.—More than 16,000 prisoners in India are 
set at liberty to commemorate the coronation durbar. 

January 1.—The coronation of Edward VII. as King 
of Great Britain and Emperor of India is formally pro- 
claimed at Delhi. 

January 4.—Elections for the French Senate result in 
marked gains for the Combes ministry....In a sharp 
fight with government troops near Guatere, Venezuelan 
revolutionists lose 57 men killed and many wounded. 

January 9.—The port of Tucacas, occupied for four 
months by the Venezuelan revolutionists, is retaken by 
the government after an hour’s fighting. 

January 10.—The German Government proposes a 
loan of $23,750,000 to relieve the needs of the individual 
states of the empire. 

January 12.—The Congress of Honduras approves the 
election to the presidency of Manuel Bonilla. 

January 13.—M. Bourgeois is again elected president 
of the French Chamber of Deputies. 

January 14.—The Venezuelan Government orders a 
forced loan of $92,400. 

January 15.—The French Chamber of Deputies, by a 
vote of 313 to 211, approves the acts of the government 
in the enforcement of the law of associations. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


December 24.—President Roosevelt receives the for- 
mal request of Great Britain and Germany that he act 
as arbitrator in the Venezuelan dispute....The full 
text of the reciprocity treaty between the United States 
and Cuba is made public. 


December 25.—It is announced that President Castro 
of Venezuela agrees to accept the arbitration of the 
dispute with England and Germany by the Hague 
tribunal, subject to the 
cessation of the block- 
ade and the return of 
the Venezuelan fleet 
seized by the powers. 

December 26.—At the 
solicitation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the 
powers concerned agree 
to submit the Venezue- 
lan dispute to the 
Hague tribunal. 

December 27.—Baron 
Hengelmiiller is re- 
ceived at Washington 
as ambassador from 
Austria-Hungary to 
the United States. 

December 30.—France 
and Guatemala agree to 
submit their differences 
to the Hague tribunal. 

December 31.—The formal reply of President Castro, 
of Venezuela, accepting the proposal to submit the con- 
troversy with England and Germany to the Hague tri- 





THE LATE M. DE BLOWITZ. 


(Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times.) 


bunal is received at Washington....The attitude of the . 


United States in the Panama Canal negotiations with 
Colombia is officially explained....President Roca is 
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named as arbitrator in the dispute between Peru and 
Bolivia. 

January 5.—President Roosevelt appoints Dr. David 
J. Hill United States minister to Switzerland, and 
Charles P. Bryan minister to Portugal. 

January 8.—United States Minister Bowen is ordered 





























LORD CURZON. 


(Viceroy of India; conspicuous in the celebration of the 
Coronation Durbar in December.) 


to return to Washington, where he will represent Vene- 
zuela on an international commission. 

January 12.—United States Ambassador McCormick 
presents his credentials to the Czar of Russia. 

January 16.—The German Reichstag adopts a resolu- 
tion requesting the government to denounce treaties 
with countries where the ‘“‘ most favored nation” clause 
has been found to be injurious to Germany’s in- 
terests.... Austria-Hungary increases duties with a view 
to meeting the proposed German tariff. 

January 17.—Russia, replying to Great Britain, de- 
clines to adhere to the Brussels sugar convention, and 
denies Great Britain’s right to interfere in Russian 
internal legislation....A Venezuelan fort is bombarded 
by the German gunboat Panther. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


December 21.—Messages are sent by the Marconi 
wireless telegraph from Cape Breton, Canada, to Corn- 
wall, England (see page 277). 

December 25.—Long-continued and disastrous earth- 
quake shocks are reported from Andijan, Turkestan. 

December 29.—The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science meets at Washington....The 
Standard Oil Company announces the establishment of 
a pension system for its employees. 

December 31.—The United States Steel Corporation 
announces a system of profit-sharing and a plan for the 
purchase of its stock by employees. 

January 1.—Greetings to President. Roosevelt are 
sent over the new cable from Hawaii (see page 283). 
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January 18.—A message of greeting from President 
Roosevelt to King Edward VII. is transmitted from 
the Marconi station at Wellfleet, Mass., to the station 
at Poldhu, Cornwall, England, by wireless telegraphy. 


OBITUARY. 


December 22.—Very Rev. William R. W. Stephens, 
Dean of Winchester, England, 63....Prof. Baron von 
Kraft-Ebing, the Austrian nerve specialist, 62.... Robert 
M. Haines, of Grinnell, Iowa, president of the Iowa 
State Bar Association, 65....Ex-Gov. JamesS. Boynton, 
of Georgia, 69. 

December 23.—Most Rev. Frederick Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 81....Ex-United States Senator 
Dwight M. Sabin, of Minnesota, 58. 

December 24.—Col. Henry Clay Lockwood, author of 
“The Abolition of the Presidency,” 63....George W. 
‘Thacher, a Utah pioneer, 62....Ex-Chief Isparahacher, 
of the Creek Indians, 90....‘‘ Nate” Salisbury, principal 
owner of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, 57. 

December 26.—Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, the 
author, 55....Associate Justice Jackson Temple, of the 
‘California Supreme Court, 75. 

December 27.—Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, 78....Rt. 
Rev. John W. Festing, Bishop of St. Albans, Eng- 
land, 65....Silas Farmer, author of a history of Michi- 
gan, 63. 

December 29.—Marshall T. Bigelow, an authority on 
proof-reading, 80....Miss Carla Wenckebach, professor 
of German in Wellesley College, 50....Jacob Skanan- 
‘doah, a noted Onandaga chief, 67. 

December 30.—Mrs. Sarah Blake Shaw, well known 
as an abolitionist and a reformer, 88....Ex-Congress- 
man Henry L. Morey, 63. 

January 4.—Charles J. Bell, professor of chemistry in 
the University of Minnesota, 48....Pierre Laffitte, 
leader of the French Positivists, 79.... Richard Mansill, 
of Rock Island, Ill., astronomer and author of scientific 
works, 74....Bishop Gulstan F. Roper, head of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the Hawaiian Islands. 

January 5.—Don Praxedes Mateo Sagasta, ex-premier 
of Spain, 75....Frederic Clark Sayles, the prominent 
Rhode Island manufacturer, 67....Gen. Eli Long, vet- 
eran of the Civil War, 68....Rev. Phineas C. Headley, 
writer of historical works, 82....Ex-Gov. Roswell Farn- 
ham, of Vermont, 75. 

January 6.—Gen. A. L. Pearson, of Pittsburg, 65.... 
Gen. Richard S. Andrews, of the Confederate service, 
72....Dr. Bushrod W. James, the Philadelphia eye and 
ear specialist, 67. 

January 7.—William H. Bradley, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
the millionaire lumberman, 65. 

January 8.—Judge C. N. Buckler, the legal author of 
Texas, 58. 

January 9.—Ex-Gov. Daniel H. Hastings, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 54....Prof. Charles Waldo Haskins, a well-known 
accountant, of New York City, 50....Baron Pirbright, 














BUST OF THE LATE EX-PREMIER SAGASTA OF SPAIN. 


president of the International UConference on Sugar 
Bounties, 62. 

January 10.—Mrs. Susanna Edwards Butler, wife of 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 39. 

January 11.—Representative Thomas H. Tongue, of 
Oregon, 58....Ex-Judge Lucien Bolles Otis, 83....Rev. 
William J. Gold, warden of the Western Theological 
Seminary, of Chicago, 57....Gen. Samuel Thomas, pro- 
moter of railroad and business enterprises, 62. 

January 12.—Chief Justice Henry McIver, of South 
Carolina, 66. 

January 15.—John Nathaniel Clark, of Connecticut, 
an authority on ornithology, 72....Catdinal Parocchi, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Roman Catholic Church, 69. 

January 16.—Prof. Estevan A. Fuertes, for thirty 
years Dean of the Cornell College of Civil Engineer- 
ing, 65. 

January 17.—Quintin Hogg, founder and president of 
the London Polytechnic Institute, 57. 

January 18.—Ex-Mayor Abram Stevens Hewitt, of 
New York (see page 264)....Henri G. S. A. O. de Blo- 
witz, for many years Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, 70. 

January 20.—Julian Ralph, newspaper correspondent 
and author, 50. 
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JOHN BULL: “A nice mess you’ve gotten me into!””—From the Herald (New York). 
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AFRAID OF THEIR OWN MEDICINE. 
From the Daily Eagle (Brooklyn). 
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CAN THEY HIT CASTRO AND GET AROUND UNCLE SAMUEL ? 
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From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 











SOME CURRENT CARTOON COMMENTS. 




















Joun Buy: “You would never have gotten me into this fix if I had known that Kipling was coming.” 
; From the Journal (Detroit). 
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‘* E-V-E-R-Y-BODY TAKES HIS HAT OFF TO ME!”—From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 
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me ?”°—From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 


KIPLING THROWS ANOTHER ONE, 








Last night ye knocked, and knocked us hard, 
To-day ye fawn and smile, 

And con us much and much and much— 
Egad, it makes me bile. 


Why, darn it, we uns just got through. 
Our “burden stunt”? was done; 
And now to think we league anew 
With the Goth and the shameless Hun, 
— KIPLING. 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


THE Powers: “Would you mind caging yonder bird for 





RAISING THE MORTGAGE. 


If our Southern brother would use a little of his surplus 
energy in clearing his continent of debt, no one would find 
any fault.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





KIPLING ASSAILS THE BRITISH ALLIANCE WITH GERMANY. 


“When we stood forth, but they stood fast, 
And prayed to see us drown.” 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 
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SOME CURRENT CARTOON COMMENTS. 
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““WE DON’T WANT ANY OF YOUR MEAT TO-DAY.”’ 


(“Emperor William was greatly pleased when the Reichstag passed the new tariff law, which will result in shuttiag 
out American meat.’’—News item.]—From the Press (Cleveland). 
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GLOVES. “" IWS 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). WARS SS 


























SOMETHING DOING. 


Hoar and Littlefield cut the switches for Schoolmaster SENATOR HOAR’S ANTI-IMPERIALIST HORSE IS RESTING, 
Knox, while the bad, fat Trust boy awaits his punishment. WHILE HE RIDES HIS NEW HOBBY. 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). From the Tribune (Minneapolis) 
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—_~ A SUGGESTION FOR OKLAHOMA. 
SS “Open that door an’ let me in!” 
WHAT IS A POOR PIRATE TO DO WITHOUT THESE? From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 





From the Herald (New York). 
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GENERAL GREENE AND THE NEW YORK POLICE,—A LITTLE WHOLESOME ‘* MILITARISM.” 
From the Herald (New York). 








ABRAM 5S. HEWITT, 


A GREAT CITIZEN. 


BY EDWARD M. SHEPARD. 


BRAM 8S. HEWITT died on Sunday morn- 
ing, January 18. It was a noble and use- 
ful life which, for us, then came to its close. 
For several years he had been a citizen of New 
Jersey ; and in the midst of the wooded hills of 
that State, thirty miles from the City Hall of 
New York, he had for nearly a_ half-century 
maintained his interesting and delightfully hos- 
pitable summer home of Ringwood. But wher- 
ever his legal domicile might be, he had for many 
years been recognized by his countrymen, and in 
a perfectly true sense, as the first citizen of New 
York. In his achievements, his sympathies, his 
very idiosyncrasies, he belonged characteristically 
and for life to the American metropolis. Nothing 
affecting its welfare was foreign to him. None 
of its great causes or concerns was thought to 
be fully treated until he had spoken. He might 
be right or he might be wrong; his fellow- 
citizens might agree with him or differ from 
him ; but they were not content to act upon 
serious municipal matters until they knew his 
view. His fame will always be part of the fame 
of New York. 

Happily for himself and for others, no decay 
overtook Mr. Hewitt’s career. After he was 
eighty years old, the fruitful energy of his in- 
tellect gave promise of continuance for many 
years tocome. Within but a few months past, 
he took upon himself,—and with a_ perfectly 
fresh zeal_—new and important duties in the 
organization and administration of the Burke 
Foundation, a large charitable trust. If he 
talked, as he sometimes did, of the end of his 
work being near, he never meant to rust or de- 
cay in idle and sorrowful waiting for death. 
In the light of his gray eye, in his mobile and 
expressive face, in the emphasis of his speech, 
there was manifest until a few days before the 
last the unquenchable temper of further achieve- 
ment,—of further service to men. A fine end- 
ing it was; or, as he thought and as I think, an 
ending of the first chapter, with infinitely the 
best yet to come. 

The American iron and steel industry made 
rapid growth between 1850 and 1860; and in 
those years Mr. Hewitt, as he became one of our 
great ironmasters, became also one of the chief 
personal forces of our country. He was an able 
manufacturer and an able merchant, with ex- 
traordinary capacity for rapid work,—uniting 





thoroughness and precision in detail with 
breadth of view and even genius in dealing 
with large undertakings, He had begun life as 
a student,—he was, perhaps, the most distin- 
guished alumnus of Columbia College of our 
time ; and throughout his life he remained a 
student, reaching honorable rank among the 
literary men of America. Not that he was 
facile in composition,—for he was not. What 
he wrote or said in public addresses was weighty 
in the best sense, always and plainly opening to 
others the well-ordered thought of an acute and 
richly stored intellect. He was absolutely free 
from the slovenly profuseness in public speech 
with which many worthy men in American 
public life afflict their country. Few writers 
of English have had a style so virile and lucid 
as his. 

Mr. Hewitt rated very high the duty of citi- 
zenship ; and he practised what he preached. 
Prior to 1857, he was one of a groupof young men 
in New York, members of the Democratic party, 
but high-minded, and resolute, whether within 
or without their party, to make the government 
of New York honest. In that year he helped 
in the victory for honest administration repre- 
sented in the election, by a union between Tam- 
many and Reform forces, of Daniel F. Tiemann 
to the mayoralty of New York. A few years 
later, during the Civil War, he warmly and ef- 
fectively supported the cause of the Union while 
he still remained zealously a Democrat in his 
party relations ; and, although he widely differed 
from President Lincoln in some matters of policy, 
nevertheless he brought to the President’s efforts 
to suppress the Rebellion an invaluable support. 
In 1867, he dedicated to the service of his country 
as United States: Commissioner at the Paris Ex- 
position his signal power of thorough analysis of 
economic, industrial, and financial facts. His 
report upon the steel industry of this country 
which was then made was a masterpiece. When 
the corruption of the administration of New York 
in 1871 by the practical alliance between Tam- 
many Hall, then fallen from its better estate of 
twelve or twenty years before, and Republican 
politicians reached its height under William M. 
Tweed, he and his distinguished brother-in-law, 
Edward Cooper, another type of the best of 
American citizenship, joined with Samuel J. 
Tilden to clean the Augean stables. After the 
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HON. ABRAM S. HEWITT. 


(From the well-known portrait by Bonnat.) 


overthrow of Tweed, and in spite of his receipt 
of much well-meant advice to keep himself free 
from associations and details of political work, not 
pleasing to most men in his social and business 
position,—advice which he was apt to treat with 
rather biting scorn,—he devoted himself to the 


purification of municipal politics and to the up- 
lifting of the politics of his own party. In 1876, 
the Democratic State Convention of New York 
offered him the nomination for governor, which, 
to the very great misfortune of the State and of 
his party, he was compelled to decline because 
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of a legal disability arising from his having been 
technically a resident of New Jersey within five 
years before his nomination. In the Presi- 
dential campaign of the same year he was 
the chairman,—and a very able chairman,— 
of the Democratic National Committee. In 
the critical electoral difficulties between Tilden 
and Hayes which followed the campaign, he was 
no less resolute than patriotic. His own idea 
was that, if the case should be fairly and firmly 
made, the American people would not endure 
the gross perversion of their will by the auda- 
cious refusal to count the votes of three States 
as they were cast. He served in Congress 
for five terms,—in all, ten years. From the 
very first he was recognized asa leader. Al- 
though not then, and perhaps never, quite ac- 
cepting the theory of free trade, he became a 
warm advocate of tariff reform ; and he espe- 
cially insisted that a wise and patriotic first step 
was the reduction of duties upon raw materials. 
His policy was like that of Sir Robert Peel, who 
had made the abolition of the corn laws politi- 
cally practicable by an earlier reduction of duties 
upon materials useful to British manufacture. 
High as were Mr. Hewitt’s ideals, he was emi- 
nently practical in his public relations. So long 
as the thing sought was in itself good, he did 
not hesitate to accept the codperation of men, 
however different their ideals or principles or 
practices might be from his own. 

In 1886, he was elected mayor of New York 
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upon the nomination of its 
two Democratic organiza- 
tions. During his mayor- 
alty, he devised and _ pre- 
sented the substance of the 
plan for municipal construc- 
tion of the rapid-transit rail- 
road which is now being 
carried out to a triumphant 
success. His warm interest 
in that vast improvement 
continued until his death. 
A year ago, the Chamber of 
Commerce presented him a 
gold medal struck in honor 
of that great service of his 
to New York. It was a 
serious and an unnecessary 
misfortune to the Democratic 
party, and to good national 
politics and to the country at 
large, that after his party 
came into power in the elec: 
tion of 1884 no fit recogni. 
tion was made of the inesti- 




































mable and exalted services of himself and his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Cooper, loyally rendered 
during many years when the party was out of 
power. Nevertheless, the warm interest of Mr. 
Hewitt in public affairs continued. In 1896 
and 1900, he opposed the party; and at the 
last declared himself no longer a member of it. 
But he did not join another. In his opinion, 
the men of both the great parties yielded up far 
too much of their independence to gain power 
or to keep it when gained. 

For a full half-century,—and never more than 
during the last ten years of his life-—Mr. Hewitt 
was a deep student of social science and an elo- 
quent and practical preacher of the causes of 
education and of rational and effective charity. 
If any problem in this field were to be stated in 
our country, it became a matter of course for 
wise men to ask Mr. Hewitt to state it. His 
name must for all time hold a noble rank in 
citizenship, in statesmanship, and in all the ser- 
vices of far-seeing justice and well-ordered and 
useful mercy. To the administration of the In- 
stitute, wisely and splendidly founded by Peter 
Cooper for the higher education, chiefly in night 
classes, of those who were earning their living, 
he gave forty years and more of laborious and 
far-seeing service, besides his liberal gifts to its 
money resources. 

Mr. Hewitt, as one met him personally, had 
many fascinations. He was witty; he had a 
trenchant and brilliant power of expression ; he 
delighted and was often exuberant in high- 
minded society. He was not always cautious in 
utterance ; sometimes he was impatient or im- 
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petuous or unrestrained in expression. No 
doubt, this often gave offense where, perhaps, 
offense was neither necessary nor useful ; but 
it was due to a temper of impulsive candor that 
was a large element in the unique interest of 
the man. It was not uncommon for him to de- 
cide that something he had said was unjust or 
unfair and to make in his own way a generous 
reparation quite beyond the requirements of 
justice. 

It would not be fit to conclude what I say of 
Mr. Hewitt without a reference, not only to his 
fine magnanimity, but to a tenderness about him 
which was real. I do not now recall an incident 
more characteristic of him than this: Twenty 
years or more ago, and at a time when he was 
overwhelmed with work, he became interested 
in the desolate grief of a poor cobbler in the 
upper part of the city whose son was under 
criminal prosecution. Mr. Hewitt asked me to 
help him on the technical side of an investiga- 
tion ; and then, on the other side, he gave for 
days and weeks his own time unreservedly, 
climbing long flights of stairs, meeting ignorant 
and importunate people, but determined that 
the father and his boy should get their rights 
to as full a measure as if they were his kinsfolk. 
The world will never know the thousand things 
like this in his career. 

Abram 8. Hewitt was a great American and 
a great man. Above and beyond all he was,— 
in his character, his ideals, and his practical 
life,—imbued with generous and noble faith in 
humankind and in the ultimate triumph of the 
goodness and mercy of God. 





ALICE FREEMAN 


PALMER. 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS. 


HE death at Paris, France, on December 6, 
1902, of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
brought sudden and stunning sorrow to a large 
circle of friends, and to an even larger circle of 
admirers. Not only had she been intimately as- 
sociated with the undergraduates and the alumne 
of Wellesley College while serving that institu- 
tion for twenty-three years, first as professor, 
then as president, and subsequently as member 
of its board of trustees, but she had more to do 
than any other person with the federation of 
alumne throughout the country, with the selec- 
tion of deans and professors in women’s colleges, 
and with the establishment of higher education 





for women on a firm and enduring basis in this 
country. Innumerable speeches before women 
students and friends of their education, argu- 
ments before legislative committees and confer- 
ences of educators, letters of advice to educa- 
tional officials and to struggling students, and 
ceaseless manifestation of what she said was the 
supreme test of life—‘ consecrated serviceable- 
ness ’—had made her in some ways the most in- 
fluential American woman of her time in the 
higher walks of life. For she not only had to 
do with educators and education,—she also was 
deeply interested in religion and philanthropy, 
and her words, her acts, her means, and her pray- 
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ers were enlisted in support of all noble causes. 
Hence it is that now she is dead it is possible 
for her associates in the profession of education 
to say of her such superlative words as these, 
by President Tucker, of Dartmouth College : « It 
seems to me that there has been no one of our 
generation, with the possible exception of Phil- 
lips Brooks, who has stood to such a degree for 
those qualities in which we must all believe with 
an unquenchable faith,—if we are to do anything 
in this world,—as Mrs. Palmer.” 

Mrs. Palmer’s girlhood days were spent in 
Jolesville, N. Y., a country town where her 
father was first a farmer of lands inherited from 
Scotch ancestors who early settled in interior 
New York, and later a physician. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, has suggested that in all 
probability the daughter's habit of self-sacrifice 
and of ministration to and for others was one that 
she learned from her father, for he belonged to a 
class of public servants—the country physicians 
—which President Eliot thinks is the most al- 
truistic of all known to him. “When Miss Alice 
E. Freeman left home, in 1872, to enter the 
University of Michigan, which she had selected 
rather than Vassar because of its higher stand- 
ards and stricter discipline, she was in her 
seventeenth year. Plain living and high think- 
ing had been the ideal of the home in which 
she was brought up. She was vigorous, viva- 
cious, ambitious, resolute, and gave the impres- 
sion of having a distinct personality even at that 
age. Hence, she at once attracted the attention 
of the president of the university, who happened 
that year to be responsible for examination .of 
applicants for admission. Had this not been 
so, she might have been rejected, for her prep- 
aration had been inadequate, and she failed to 
meet the test of the entrance examinations. But 
President Angell asked that she be tried for six 
weeks as a favor to him, so confident was he of 
his clearness of vision in detecting latent power 
within her. The girl for whom he had become 
responsible made good his prophecy and justi- 
fied his faith. Ina short time the conditions 
were worked off; and from that time on her 
record as a student was a triumph of character 
and scholarship. She graduated with honor in 
1876, taught for a while in schools in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and in 1879, with President 
Angell’s unqualified recommendation, she left 
the interior for the East, to accept the chair of 
history at Wellesley College, carrying with her 
much of the buoyancy of spirit, optimism, and 
spirit of enterprise of the section of the country 
from which she went, and which the section 
she was entering needed. A few weeks ago, 
President Angell, speaking in the chapel of Wel- 





lesley College, after the death of Mrs. Palmer, 
said : 

I received her into college when she came, a diffident 
girl, from her country school. I saw her through her 
college course, a radiant center of life and joy to her 
circle of friends. I saw her afterward in her schools, 
an inspiring and uplifting teacher. On my most urgent 
recommendation, Mr. Durant appointed her to a chair 
in this college. Soon promoted to the presidency, she 
wielded for years her extraordinary magnetic power in 
uplifting the hundreds of students under her care to 
the loftiest intellectual and spiritual ideals. Her influ- 
ence still abides here. By her writings and her ad- 
dresses, which for simple and pathetic eloquence I have 
rarely heard equaled, in what wide circles far beyond 
the confines of this college is her influence still felt ! 
Among the women of our time, to what finer example 
could I point you of the power and leadership won and 
exercised in the spirit of the Master, seeking, in accord- 
ance with your college motto, ‘‘to minister rather than 
to be ministered unto.” 


Once at Wellesley, Miss Freeman found her- 
self a factor in a most significant educational 
enterprise. Prior to the opening of the doors 
of Wellesley, in 1875, there had been many acad- 
emies and seminaries in New England and other 
sections of the country where women had had 
excellent moral and spiritual environment and 
the sort of education which fitted them to make 
intelligent and excellent wives, and of adminis- 
trators of such enterprises high honor must 
always be given to Mrs. Emma Willard, Miss 
Catherine Beecher, and Mary Lyon, founder of 
Mount Holyoke. But it had been left to Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Durant to plan for and estab- 
lish a college for women where women should 
be the teachers and administrators as well as 
the pupils, and in which the standards of schol- 
arship and the breadth of the curriculum should 
be equal to those of the best colleges for men. 

Like Leland Stanford, Junior, University, 
Wellesley College is the visible and abiding tes- 
timony of parents’ love for an idolized son un- 
timely removed from this to another stage of 
existence. 

From 1875 to 1880, owing to deficiencies in 
the secondary schools, the college found it neces- 
sary to carry on a preparatory department, but 
when Miss Freeman arrived, in 1879, to teach 
history, enough had been done to show the pub- 
lic that there was hunger for the higher educa- 
tion felt by hundreds of women drawn from all 
parts of the country, and that it was possible to 
meet their longings for the higher education by 
instruction given by women. 

With the death of Mr. Durant and the resig- 
nation of Miss A. L. Howard,—the first presi- 
dent of the college,—in 1881, a call came to the 
young professor of history to take up the task 
of presiding over the institution ; and although 
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only twenty-six years old, and 
having about her on the faculty 
women older than herself, and 
although alien to New England 
by birth if not in spirit, Miss 
Freeman responded to what she 
believed to be a call of duty 
and entered formally upon the 
responsibilities, privileges, and 
honors of the place in Septem- 
ber, 1882. From that time 
until she resigned in 1887 to 
become the wife of Prof. George 
Herbert Palmer, of Harvard 
University, she was the life and 
soul of the institution; and 


dent she has been its guardian 
angel, serving it in a thousand 
ways other than formally as 
member of its board of trustees, 
always ‘giving lavishly of time, 
thought, and of her mieans so 
far as she was able to. 

she broadened the college's 
horizon, elevated its standards 
of scholarship, enlarged its re- 
ligious and intellectual sky, and 
by her own spiritual power and 
her phenomenal capacity for 
entering sympathetically into 
the past history and future des- 
tinv of the pupils under her, 
she made the institation a source 
ot inspiration as well as of in- 

















formation, and its ideal of edu- 
cation became that of Amiel : 
“making actual the potential.” 
And this she did in an atmos- 
phere not overcharged with sympathy for the 
ideal she was trying to give a rich, full body. 
Lethargy suspicion, and open hostility toward the 
experiment in education which was being worked 
out at Wellesley were rife in some circles of New 
England. But, not daunted by this, Miss Free- 
man. with a courage and tenacity of purpose 
which has been revealed so many times later in 
her life, pressed on and triumphed. Of her, 
President Eliot, of Harvard, has recently said : 
* Mrs. Palmer was one of the bravest persons I 
ever saw in man or woman.” 

As an administrator, Miss Freeman saw to it 
that both teachers and pupils were held to higher 
standards of scholarship. She set about estab- 
lishing direct and indirect relations with sec- 
ondary schools, seeing to it that thus the college 
should have a perennial supply of girls fitted to 
enter it. She simplified and better codrdinated 
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the courses of study. She arranged that the 
faculty should have due recognition as the teach- 
ing body, and thus she ministered to the pro- 
fessors’ self-respect. Being from her childhood 
deeply religious and evangelistic in spirit, she 
insisted that religion should have its due place 
in the life of the students. As the daughter of 
a physician, she knew the importance to women 
of health, and set about organizing the depart- 
ment of physical culture and providing for that 
side of Wellesley’s life which made it peerless 
among women’s colleges. Being wise as well as 


learned, and having that happy blending of ideal- 
ity and practicality which is a characteristic 
American trait,—discerning European students 
of our civilization being witnesses,—she soon won 
the confidence of men of wealth and influence, 
and money for buildings, apparatus, and endow- 
ment began to flow in. 








Last, but not least, being a winning and in- 
forming speaker, and having a persuasive power 
and an engaging personality, the new president, 
by her numerous addresses before assemblies of 
teachers, philanthropists, and men of affairs, 
attracted to Wellesley the friends and students 
it needed, and thus made its place secure. Life 
at the college took on a richer social quality, the 
institutional horizon widened, and all the time 
hundreds of young women were going forth to 
be mothers, teachers, missionaries, physicians, 
and authors, bearing with them the never-to-be 
forgotten influence of Miss Freeman’s “ effluent 
gladness,” infectious idealism and optimism, and 
dauntless courage. Moreover, that spirit of help- 
fulness which, as Miss Hazard, now president of 
Wellesley, has pointed out, was instinctive with 
Miss Freeman, became the acquired spirit of the 
Wellesley alumne. 

When the life so fruitful in Wellesley College 
was transplanted and took root in venerable 
Cambridge and began to bear fruit there, it was 
the same sort of life in the main, only widened 
in its scope and area. 

A model wife, an ideal hostess, an adviser and 
mother-confessor,—much as Henry Drummond 
in Scotland was father-confessor,—to scores and 
hundreds of individuals, men and women, who 
sought her aid and found shelter in her home 
and in her heart, Mrs. Palmer also was a splen- 
did, patriotic citizen. Appointed by Governor 
Ames, in 1889, a member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, for thirteen years she util- 
ized that opportunity to elevate the ideals and 
better the methods of education in her adopted 
State, pleading for more appreciation of the high 
schools, insisting on higher standards for the 
normal schools, standing firmly against what she 
believed to be unwise methods of teaching tem- 
perance while ardently believing in the principle 
involved ; and in all things where the public 
was to be instructed or persuaded showing such 
remarkable gifts as a pleader,—especially before 
legislative committees,—that her colleagues on 
the board, as President Capen, of Tufts, has re- 
cently admitted, spontaneously turned to her for 
service as a “‘ voice” more persuasive and potent, 
perhaps, than any other. 

In 1892, Mrs. Palmer was appointed a member 
of Massachusetts’ Board of Managers at the 
World’s Fair, and in this place she showed 
her influence and taste. At the time of her 
death she was on the board of trustees of Welles- 
ley, of Bradford Academy,—the oldest endowed 
New England academy for girls, in whose restora- 
tion to power she had recently become deeply 
interested,—and of the International Institute 
for Girls in Madrid, which, under the wise man- 
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agement of Mr. and Mrs. Gulick, is doing s 
much to leaven higher circles in Spain. The 
Palmers’ home in Cambridge, with characteristic 
generosity, was thrown open and made the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick and a group 
of Cuban matrons and teachers in the summer 
of 1899, when Harvard was nobly playing the 
part of friend and teacher to aspiring Cuba. 

This is only a partial list of the institutions 
and societies which Mrs. Palmer served during 
the last, rich epoch of her life. Wherever she 
served, she showed practical wisdom, tact, 
prompt and intuitive sympathy. If President 
Bumsted, of Atlanta University, came North 
to seek counsel and sympathy, he found it in 
Mrs. Palmer. Presidents of colleges in foreign 
lands founded by American Christians turned 
instinctively to her for advice when they returned 
to this country in quest of teachers or funds. 
Donors to educational institutions for women in 
this country sought her opinion as to the form 
their gifts should take. Presidents of colleges 
for men often relied on her practical advice 
when facing administrative crises, and trusted 
her judgment in choosing candidates for execu- 
tive and professorial positions. 

Chicago University won Mrs. Palmer's assent 
to serve a part of each year from 1892 to 1895 
as dean of the women’s department of the uni- 
versity, and thus she laid the foundations and 
established the ideals of a department of an in- 
stitution which is destined to have a profound 
influence on the future of the population of the 
vast valley of the Mississippi. One of Mrs. 
Palmer’s last acts of public service was in col- 
laboration with President Eliot, of Harvard, and 
other educational experts of Massachusetts, in 
drafting for the use of women enlisted either in 
women’s clubs or in collegiate alumne associa- 
tions a thoroughly well-reasoned and sharply de- 
fined plan of action for women, to the end that 
they may better public-school conditions in Mas- 
sachusetts ; and as Massachusetts has been aptly 
called “the bellwether of innovations,” this re- 
port, no doubt, will be influential elsewhere. 

Often as she spoke to her fellow-countrymen 
on high themes, and much as she has done to 
shape the thought of her time, Mrs. Palmer 
leaves behind in published form comparatively 
little from which one who never saw or heard 
her can gain an adequate conception of her the- 
ory of lifeand her method of influencing her con- 
temporaries. She seldom read from manuscript : 
more often she spoke freely, with due prepa- 
ration when it was possible, but always out of a 
full mind and generous heart, and the charm 
and power of her eloquence was that of the sort 
that is indefinable and indescribable, but. at the 
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same time, very effective in inducing noble action. 

She struck deep notes of feeling, again soared 
buoyantly, assumed the right would be done, 
took her hearers into her confidence ; was brave 
when others were disheartened, plain-spoken 
when candor was necessary ; was hospitable to 
new ideas, friendly to all good causes ; had a 
social imagination, knew not what it meant to 
be other than democratic and sisterly, looked 
upon life as a joyful privilege of serving God 
and man, and hesitated not to speak and act 
constantly as if her mission in life was to elevate 
mankind. Her own experience when a child in 
the home and when a student had taught her 
that greater than the influence of books and 
facts is the influence of personalities and con- 
victions, and she lived the remainder of her 
days as a radiant personality,.fascinating men 
and women by her sincerity, her infectious yet 


reasoned optimism, her almost supernatural in- 
sight into character, and her inclusive sympathy. 
More than most women of her day, she blended, 
—as President Faunce, of Brown University, 
has said,—the ideals of the old and of “the new 
woman,” the synthesis being a coalescence, and 
not a mere adhesion. Her service for others and 
her sacrifice of self were inevitable and natural, 
never conventional, and always individual. 

Mrs. Palmer’s most abiding claim to fame 
probably will be that she demonstrated con- 
clusively that women must be admitted to a front 
rank in the leading profession of her time in this 
country, and that an American woman of cul- 
ture and civic spirit can be useful to the state 
and to society at large while obedient to the 
highest domestic ideals, and this to a degree of 
perfection equal to anything seen in European 
aristocracy. She was not “rent asunder by a 
progressive culture and an arrested ethic.” Her 
culture was of the kind described by J. R. Green, 
the English historian : “Such a gradual entering 
into the spirit of the highest thought the world 
has ever produced as enables us rightly to know 
what the value of all work, and our work among 
it, really is.” Her aristocracy was what Theo- 
dore Parker called the “aristocracy of goodness, 
which is the democracy of man.” Her patent 
of rank in American nobility was based on her 
rich endowment with those virtues which Presi- 
dent Eliot has defined as making an American 
aristocrat : ‘“ Fidelity to all forms of duty which 
demand courage, self-denial, and zeal, and loyal 
devotion to the democratic ideals of freedom, 
serviceableness, unity, toleration, public justice, 
and public joyfulness.” 

In view of such a life-record, it is not surpris- 
ing that educators and public-spirited citizens 
already have set on foot plans to gather from 
donors throughout the country an adequate sup- 
ply of funds with which to create “an educating 
memorial” of Mrs. Palmer. And to this end a 
committee, with President Eliot as chairman, 
has sent forth an appeal for $425,000, to be di- 
vided between Wellesley, Radcliffe, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the International Institute 
for Girls at Madrid, and the academy and nor- 
mal schools in which Mrs. Palmer was especially 
interested. Some of it will go to add to endow- 
ment, some to increase fellowship and scholar- 
ship funds, and to establish a professorship of 
social science at Wellesley, some to erect a build- 
ing at Madrid, and some to provide portraits 
and busts of Mrs. Palmer at the many institu- 
tions which she served. Her influence has been 
more than sectional or national, even ; and her 
friends are planning rightly to commemorate 
her service in an adequate way. 
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HENRY G. MARQUAND AS AN AMERICAN ART 


(Illustrated with examples from the Marquand collection, recently sold in New York.) 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT 





HENRY G. MARQUAND. 


By John 8. Sargent. (Presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by a 
number of gentlemen. It now hangs in the Marquand room.) 


foreign productions and foreign arti- 
sans. For, protectionist though he 
was, Colbert knew that to place 
France in the foremost rank of art- 
producing countries, her artisans 
must first attain a high standard of 
taste, and their taste he stimulated 
by importing from far and near spe- 
cimens of the best products of the 
many branches of art industries. 
However the artisans of his own day 
may have abused him, the French 
art workers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries had only cause 
to thank Colbert for having raised 
the art manufactures of France to 
the highest level. The tapestry weav- 
ers of the Gobelins works, the pot- 
ters of the Sévres factory, wood- 
carvers, metal - workers, jewelers, 
printers, and bookbinders, svon 
found that French wares had the 
whole civilized world for a market, 
and to-day the French manufacturer 
of art products is still being bene- 
fited by Colbert’s seventeenth-cen- 
tury educational policy. 

America has never had her Col- 
bert, but men of discernment can 
see in the proclivities of certain of 
our rich men to form art collections 
an incalculable benefit to the Ameri- 
can artisans and art manufacturers 
of the future. For they see that art 
patrons like Mr. Walters, of Balti- 
more; Mr. Layton, of Milwaukee ; 


{RENCH history tells us that when play- Mr. Corcoran, of Washington; Mr. Searles, in 
things were wanted for the young Dauphin, San Francisco ; Messrs. Morgan and Vanderbilt, 
Colbert, the great minister of Louis XIV., seeing of New York, and hundreds of others who have 
that other countries excelled in their manufac- donated small collections to art galleries like the 
ture, imported costly toysfrom foreign countries, Art Institute in Chicago, the art academies of 
and that such an insult to home trade aroused Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and the art mu- 
vehement protest from the French manufacturers seums of New York and Boston, in their act of 
of toys. And we can imagine that throughout obtaining masterpieces of art of the past from 
the whole course of Colbert's administration the | Europeare performing the same salutary function 
manufacturers and workmen grasped many an of educating public taste that Colbert performed 


opportunity to condemn his policy of importing 





in his importing propaganda. 
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HENRY G. MARQUAND AS AN AMERICAN ART PATRON. 








MARVELL’S LAST VISIT TO MILTON. 


By George H. Boughton. 


And the Congressmen who see in these art 
patrons only the enemy of the American pro- 
ducer, and seek to curtail their importations by 
a high tariff, simply prove themselves to be 
shortsighted politicians for whom the art work- 
ers of the next generation will have nothing but 
scorn. For every wood carving, every ivory, 
every bronze, and every painting that such pa- 





PEG WOFFINGTON (A PASTEL). 


By John Russell. 





trons are debarred from purchasing because of a 
prohibitory tariff is an incalculable loss to the 
generations of art workers to come. 

It is, moreover, a laughable feature of the 
situation that the very men our Congressmen 
suppose they are “protecting” by this high 
tariff—the art workers—are the very ones who 
protest against such nonsense. Our artists are 
only too anxious to have the standard of art 
taste in America elevated by having the fine 
specimens of art brought into this country that 
men like Mr. Morgan and Mr. Walters are de- 
sirous of importing. 

It will be seen, therefore, from this educational 
point of view, that although the Marquand 
sale (which took place in New York last month 
and occasions this brief paper) was simply the 
auctioning of the household effects of a private 
citizen, it had a national significance, for sooner 
or later every one of the two thousand articles 
disposed of may become an object-lesson for 
American art workers. 

A word ortwo of comment and the bare men- 
tion of some of these treasures may give the 
reader a suggestive conception of what made up 
the contents of the house of a patron of the fine 
arts of whom Russell Sturgis said, in the catalogue 
introduction : “ He bought like an Italian prince 
of the Renaissance. He collected for his own de- 
light and for the enjoyment of his many friends. 
A. noble Van Dyck portrait appealed to him, and 
so did a Persian vase.” . . . (In his house) “It 
was not really confusion ; it was profusion. The 
splendor of one rich work of art need never do 
harm to the tranquil sweetness of another.” 

First and foremost, the English portraits call 
for mention. Typical examples of Reynolds, 
Raeburn, Romney, Hoppner, and Russell held 
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their own though flanked by rich Renaissance 
tapestry, Persian tiles, and Roman glass. 

It may be remarked that historical portraits 
of this kind may be viewed as ethnological data, 
for we thus have preserved for us national types ; 
not as they might be in the wax effigies of mu- 
seums of science, but caught in the very act, as 
it were, of every-day pose and expression. 

Herr Conried, the theatrical manager, has re- 
cently said that “a national theater should be 
the linquisite supreme court; it should be the 
final appeal on questions of etiquette.” Similarly 
does a gallery of portraits (as in the National 
Gallery in London) become a supreme court of 
bearing, not only indicating the deportment of 
our own time, but the carriage of bygone cen- 
turies. The Chesterfields that otherwise would 
simply exist in our imaginations as we pictured 
them while reading pages of history live on the 
artist's canvas vividly before us. So that a 
painting like Romney’s “ Portrait of Mrs. Wells,” 
the eighteenth-century actress, has a documental 
value as well as an esthetic value. The very 
charming pose of the figure, leaning forward 
and looking at us with an almost childlike frank- 
ness, is in its way as perfect an example of grace 
as are the Tanagra figurines. 

We may consider this portrait as typifying the 
bearing of the refined woman par excellence of 
the eighteenth century. 

But equally precious as human documents 
are the bust portraits of “‘Charles Lamb,” by 
taeburn, and of “ Young Shelly,” by Hoppner. 

It was no slight matter to be able to gaze on 


**AMO TE, AMA ME.” 


(Painted by Alma-Tadema.) 





PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS OF NOTTINGHAM. 
(By Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 


the frank faces of these two great lights in Eng- 
lish literature, to see them as they appeared in 
the freshness of their youth. The student of 
literature, apt to picture Lamb in the bent se- 
nility portrayed in the Maclise portrait (where 
he is seated before a table on which are two 
candlesticks) was glad to be introduced to this 
portrayal of the essayist at the early age of thirty. 
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HENRY G. MARQUAND 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. WELLS. 
By George Romney. 


Artistically considered, the portrait of the 
Countess of Nottingham by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was perhaps the finest in the collection. 
Nothing could be more suave in outline than 
this profile, beautiful like a classic cameo. 

“Dedham Vale,” by John Constable, one of 
his greatest landscapes, is at first sight dis- 
appointing. The foreground is uninteresting, 
the cows poorly painted ; but the middle dis- 
tance is superb in its pearly grays, and it was 
far and away the landscape gem of the Mar- 
quand collection. But there were fair exam- 
ples of «Qld Crome,” Rousseau, Corot, De- 
camps. and Troyon; several Turner water 
colors, very modern in their atmospheric effect; 
and a number of American landscapes by men 
of the older school, as Cole, Kensett, and R. 
Swain Gifford. 

One of the very precious things in the collec- 
tion was the “Madonna and Child,” by Luca 
della Robbia, made from such common clay as 
bricks are made of and covered with no more 
precious enamel than covers our kitchen china 
plates, yet an altogether fascinating creation. The 
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figure of the child is as well-nigh 
perfect as a Raphael painting or a 
Michael Angelo marble, and the 
whole group is charming in‘senti- 
ment. This, and the della Robbia 
“Medallion of a Young Man,” and 
a baby’s figure by the modern cera- 
mist, Duquesnoy, indicated what pos- 
sibilities there are in this much-neg- 
lected but now about to be revived 
branch of the arts. 

It is not every day in the year that 
an American has the chance to see 
even the slightest example of Limo- 
ges enamels; and it is a red-letter 
day indeed when he can see an au- 
thenticated example of the master in 
enamels, Léonard Limousin, as he 
saw in the superb “ Screen or Retable 
for an Altar”—twenty-one figures 
drawn with a Botticelli grace and 
rich in reticent blues, red, and gold, 
that Mr. Marquand in a happy hour 
had secured for this country. 

George H. Boughton’s art is not 
in itself of such a quality as to be on 
a par with the best in the Marquand 
collection. But his subjects always 
interest, and there is a rural charm 
about his «Golden Afternoon, Luc- 
combe Chine, Isle of Wight” (which 
hung in the Metropolitan Museum 
for some years), and a human in- 
terest in his “ Marvell’s Last Visit 
to Milton,” that cannot be gainsaid.° 

Although Mr. Marquand formed his collec- 
tion of antiques entirely from foreign sources, 
as needs must be, America yielding little to 
speak of in that department (save a luminous 
window by John La Farge), in his collection of 
paintings he did not ignore American produc- 
tions, for, out of sixty-five artists represented, 
eighteen were Americans. Still, it is to be re- 
gretted that among the oil paintings there were 
not examples of La Farge, William M. Hunt, 
George Inness, Winslow Homer, Dewing, and 
Thayer. Abbey was, however, well represented 
by his charming water color, ‘Mariana: Meas- 
ure for Measure.” The composition is not with- 
out flaws,—the Gothic cabinet is made too much 
of, the lute-player’s figure is carelessly executed, 
and the pigments lack the quality of transparent 
aquarelle, but Mariana’s pose is most happy, 
and the picturesqueness of the scene, and the 
details, knowingly wrought out, as in all of 
Abbey’s work, make the picture a scholarly and 
a deservedly popular one. 

There were painter-etchings by Whistler, Rem- 
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brandt, Zorn, Haden, and Herkomer, and repro- 
ductive etchings by Rajon, Waltner, and Mac- 
beth, and engravings in stipple by Bartolozzi, 
Tompkins, Burke, and Caroline Watson. 

Lack of space prevents detailed mention of the 
Hispaiio-Moresque platters, the Japanese lacquers, 
bronzes, ivories, and pottery, examples of Chip- 
pendale furniture, exquisite Greek and Romanand 
Spanish glass, antique Dutch and English silver, 
perfect Wedgwood cups, and colorful Dresden and 
Delft china ; Greek coins, ancient gold jewelry, 
cameos and intaglios, snuffboxes, watches, and 
other cabinet objects ; Persian tiles, embroideries 





LADY CATHERINE PELHAM CLINTON. 


Painted by Reynolds. Engraved in mezzotint by J. R. Smith. 


and textiles, Oriental rugs, and many other arti- 
cles that go to make up that fascinating flot- 
sam and jetsam of the art industries of the 
past ages that are the desideratum of the art con- 
noisseur. 

As Mr. Marquand was a charter member of 
the Grolier Club, it was not a surprise to find 
among his prints and books some precious ex- 
amples of the graphic arts. 

Among the mezzotints were John R. Smith’s 
superb print of “ Mrs. Carnac,” after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which brought, as the catalogue tells 


us, £1,218 at the Edgcumbe sale—the highest 
price yet recorded for a mezzotint portrait. 

A print of Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton 
and one of Mrs. Stanhope were both after Rey- 
nolds, as was the sparkling print of Lady Charles 
Spencer, engraved by W. Dickinson. Besides 
these and other examples of the “old masters ” 
of mezzotint, MacArdell, C. Turner, James and 
Thomas Watson, and Cousin, there was an ex- 
ample of a modern master, Frank Short, + The 
Mouth of the Thames,” after J. M. W. Turner. 

Examples of paintings, engravings, tapestries, 
glass, ceramics, etc., when gathered together in 
the commodious exhibition rooms of the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries, told the visitor very forcibly 
how attractive the houses of the rich may bhe- 
come if furnished by the treasures selected from 
the rich “finds” of antique art. 

Even visitors who could not have compre- 
hended one-tenth of the intrinsic value of the 
objects must have felt that the mellow canvases 
of the English school, the colorful Limoges ena- 
mels, the beautiful reliefs of the Renaissance, con- 
tained a charm akin to the language of Shake- 
speare or the melodies of Bach and Haydn. 

But Mr. Marquand’s beneficence upon the 
American art worker was by no means wholly 
the indirect one that accrues from the distribu- 
tion throughout the country of his collection 
sold last month. His memory demands an in- 
scription in the hall of fame of art patrons be- 
cause of his interest in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, of which he was president from .1889 to 
the time of his death, 1902, and to which he 
presented the superb collection of old masters 
which hangs in Gallery No. 6, designated as 
“The Marquand Room.” Here is Rembrandt's 
superfine “ Portrait of a Man,” Van Dyck’s ele- 
gant figure of “James Stuart, Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lenox,” vivid portraits by Frans 
Tals, Velasquez, and Terburg, and valuable ex- 
amples of Van Eyck, Metsu, Cuyp, and Van der 
Meer of Delft. There are, besides, in the sculp- 
ture halls and in other galleries rare art objects 
donated by Mr. Marquand, that attest his con- 
cern for the welfare of the museum. 

Henry Gurdon Marquand was born in New 
York, April 11, 1819 , he was educated at Pitts- 
field, Mass., and was for twenty years manager 
of his brother’s real-estate interests, and later, 
for ten years, a banker. He was president of 
the Iron Mountain Railroad. Besides his gifts 
to the Metropolitan Museum, he presented a 
chapel and (with Robert Bonner) a gymnasiwn 
to Princeton University ; with his brother, lhe 
gave a pavilion to Bellevue Hospital. 
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MR. MARCONI WITH HIS INSTRUMENTS. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF CABLELESS MESSAGES. 


BY A. FREDERICK COLLINS. 


A’ the present time, there are no less than 

nine companies prepared to build and in- 
stall cableless” telegraph apparatus ; these are 
the British Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany (Limited), the Marconi International Marine 
Communication Company, the Canadian Marconi 
Company, the Marconi Company of the United 
States, the General Electric Company of Berlin, 
the Siemens & Halske Company, of Berlin ; Queen 
& Co., of Philadelphia, and the De Forest Com- 
pany, of New York City. 

_ The various Marconi companies have equipped 
six stations in the United States, including the 
most powerful one in the world, at South Well- 
fleet, Mass.; their other stations throughout the 
world are at Table Head, Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia ; three stations are in course of construc- 
tion in Alaska ; five stations are in operation in 
Hawaii, while in Great Britain there are twenty 
stations, including the powerful one at Poldhu ; 
in Germany, there is a Marconi equipment on Bor- 
kum Island, with its complementary apparatus 
on Borkum lightship ; one in Belgium and an- 
other in France complete their list of land stations. 


Of steamships carrying Marconi. apparatus, 
there are eighteen vessels, represented by eight 
lines. The English Admiralty have land stations 
at Malta, Gibraltar, Tientsin, Hongkong, and Ber- 
muda, and thirty-two men-of-war have Marconi 
installations ; the Royal Italian Navy has five 
land stations and twenty ships equipped with the 
same system, bringing the total number of sets of 
instruments purchased by this company up to one 
hundred and seventeen. 

In the course of 1902, over fifty stations and 
vessels were supplied with the Slaby-Arco sys- 
tem by the General Electric Company of Berlin, 
the countries supplied including Germany, Swe- 
den, Norway, Portugal, and Chile for the Marine ; 
in Russia, for the Postal Telegraph, and in 
Denmark for lightship purposes. The Braun- 
Siemens & Halske Company have over thirty 
installations in active service. The Fessenden 


interests have equipped several stations for the 
Weather Bureau, and the De Forest Company 
has land stations at Coney Island, Staten Island, 
Chesebrough Building, New York City, and 
Block Island and Point Judith, Rhode Island ; 
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the United States navy has adopted their system, 
and equipments have been supplied to the United 
States Army and Signal Corps, Annapolis Acad- 
emy, and the Washington Navy Yard, besides 
several vessels plying between the ports of New 
York City and Central America. 

All these systems are capable of holding com- 
munication with vessels at sea to distances rang- 
ing from fifty to three hundred miles. Some 
encouraging long-distance wireless telegraphy 
over land has been done, and as to its ultimate 
value there is no doubt. At present, however, 
there is little to warrant belief in the elimination 
of the network of wires spreading over every 
civilized land. 

In the field of telegraphing between ships, or 
between ship and shore, cableless telegraphy 
has, of course, an absolute monopoly. In tele- 
graphing across intervening bodies of water, as 
the English Channel, cableless telegraphy is now 
a successful competitor of the cable system, 
not only in the initial cost of the apparatus, but 
also in the service rendered, and from this time 
onward cables will be entirely supplanted by 
the cableless method for distances up to three 
hundred miles. 

The cost of submarine cables is approximately 
a thousand dollars per mile, including the send- 
ing and receiving apparatus ; the cost of keeping 
cables in repair is enormous, while the only ex- 
pense entailed for repairs in cableless stations is 
for an occasional mast damaged by storms. In 
transatlantic cableless telegraphy, the equip- 
ments cost very nearly half a million dollars per 












station, against two million dollars for an At- 
lantic cable. 

At present, transmission by cable is faster 
than by Marconi cableless, which is now thirty 
words per minute; but when it is considered 
that the cable system has been in existence for 
fifty years, and the cableless system scarcely 
more than as many days, it must be admitted 
that comparison on this score is premature. 

The first cable systems were by no means com- 
mercially efficient ; for example, when Queen 
Victoria sent her first message, consisting of 
ninety words, by cable, it required sixty-seven 
minutes to get it through, whereas the first com- 
plete message without cables, sent by Lord Minto. 
of Canada, to King Edward, contained thirty-two 
words, and was transmitted in sixty-four seconds. 
The cost of sending the first cable message 
across the Atlantic, in 1866, was five dollars per 
word, but in virtue of articles of agreement be- 
tween the Marconi interests and the Canadian 
government, messages will be flashed to England 
at the rate of ten cents per word to the public 
and five cents per word to the press. The pres- 
ent rate for cable messages is twenty-five cents 
per word. 

What does all this portend for the future? 
It is clear that every ship will be provided with 
means for communicating with every other ship 
cr shore station, and thus the dangers of ocean 
travel will be minimized ; every liner will be in 
constant touch with either shore the entire time 
it is traversing its route, and daily newspapers 
will become as common a part of a liner’s neces- 

sities as her larders, and the 





writer believes that the cable 
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will soon belong to the dead 
past and remain forever 
buried in its grave on the 
bottom of the ocean. 
- Attempts to send messages 
eX over great distances without 
cables have been occupying 
inventors ever since 1896, 
when the first tests were es- 
sayed. Attention has been 
given, too, to the develop- 
ment of a syntonic system. 
—the tuning of the instru- 
ments,—so that any one of 
a number of transmitters in 
the same zone or field of 
force could communicate 
with any selected receiver. 
to the exclusion of all others. 
The transmission ofa 











SOUTH WELLFLEET STATION, MASSACHUSETTS. 
(The first transatlantic cableless station to be erected in the United States.) 





cableless message analyzed 
into its component parts in- 
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volves a source of electricity for operating an 
induction coil; this coil is employed to trans- 
form the low-pressure current into an alternat- 
ing current having a very high pressure. This, 
in turn, charges the antenna, or wire, suspended 
from a mast and its complementary wire leading 
to the earth to a sufficient potential to cause the 
opposite charges of electricity to rush together, 
thus forming a spark or disruptive discharge 
through a small air-gap; and as a resultant, 
high-potential currents surge to and fro through 
the antenna and wire connected with the earth 
hundreds of thousands of times per second. 

These high-frequency, high-potential electric 
oscillations lose their energy by radiation from 
the antenna in the form of electric waves, and 
the waves thus emitted are propagated exactly 
as are light waves, and having all the character- 
istics of light, the waves spread out in every 
direction ; in fact, the whole process of trans- 
mitting and receiving cableless messages is not 
unlike the analogue presented in the emission of 
light and its reception by the retina of the eye. 

The reception of these waves is effected by 
means of a vertical wire or antenna similar to 
that used in transmitting, but the specific differ- 
ence between the sending and receiving terminal 
lies in connecting the antenna and grounded 
wires with some metal filings inclosed in a small 
glass tube or coherer, instead of the spark-gap. 
When the electric waves impinge upon the 
antenna they are converted into electric oscilla- 
tions, and these, acting on the filings, cause them 
to draw together, or cohere ; lessening the re- 
sistance they nominally offer to current elec- 
tricity derived from a battery, the latter flows 
through the filings and an auxiliary circuit and 
registers the impulses on a ribbon of paper in 
readable Morse dots and dashes. 

The distance to which messages may be trans- 
mitted and received without wires depends upon 
a number of factors, the principal one being the 
initial amount of energy employed, the frequency 
of oscillation in the antenna or radiating sys- 
tem, the length of the electric waves emitted, the 
height of the antenna from the ground, the 
medium over and through which the electric 
waves are propagated, the sensitiveness of the 
coherer or other wave-detecting device at the 
receiving station, and the precision with which 
the instruments are adjusted. 

Experiment has proven that long electric 
waves are radiated to greater distances than the 
shorter ones, on the principle that long sound 
waves emitted by a large bell travel farther than 
short waves propagated by a small bell; that 
long-distance cableless transmission is an ac- 
complished fact is due in no small measure to 
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the employment of long electric waves. By long 
electric waves are meant those approximating a 
mile in length, and those waves measuring a foot 
in length—more or less—are assumed to be 
short ones. These are, of course, arbitrary 
terms, for waves a foot in length are exceedingly 
long when compared with waves of light; for 
example, red waves measure only 271 ten- 
millionths of an inch in length. 

Electric waves may be produced of any desired 
length by decreasing the frequency with which 
the current surges through the antenna and 
ground wire, and this periodicity of oscillation, 


























GLACE BAY CABLELESS STATION, SIDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA. 


(Showing arrangement of antenna.) 


as it is called, depends entirely on the size or 
electrical dimensions of the antenna and ground- 
ed terminal. 

When the wire or wires forming the antenna are 
quite long, and are suspended from the top of a 
very high mast, and its complementary wire is 
connected to the earth, its electrical as well as its 
mechanical dimensions are very greatly increased, 
and a longer period of time or a “higher time 
constant” is required for the current to oscillate 
through it. The waves are therefore increased 
in length. By adding more wires to the an- 
tenna, the length of the waves is similarly in- 
creased. From this it will be observed that the 
higher the antenna and the greater the number 
of wires of which it is composed, the farther the 
effective distance obtained. 

Marconi, in his first transatlantic test, it 
will be remembered, employed kites and bal- 
loons carrying the vertical wire, so that long 
electric waves could be obtained, and prior. to 
that he evolved a law showing that with a given 
current, instruments of a specific size, and with 
a parity of all other factors, the distance to 
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which signals could be trans- 
mitted increased as the 
square of the length of the 
antenna ; that is to say, if a 
vertical wire twenty feet in 
length would send and re- 
ceive one mile, a wire forty 
feet in length would operate 
four miles, and one eighty 
feet in length a distance of 
sixteen miles, ete. 

The construction of the 
multiplex antenna at Poldhu, 
(rlace Bay, and the new 
Wellfleet station in Massa- 
chusetts, where further ex- 
periments in transatlantic 


























cableless communication are 
now being made by 
Marconi, is arranged 
with the object of emitting 
powerful and penetrating long electric waves. 

The medium over and through which the 
waves travel determines largely the distance to 
which transmission may be made effectual, the 
factors being taken as constant ; for example, 
when the waves are propagated over the sea or 
other bodies of water, they are radiated nearly 
ten times the distance they are over land. This 
is largely attributed to the fact that the land 
offers many intervening obstacles which inter- 
cept, diminish, and in some instances annihilate 
the waves. 





FESSENDEN WIRELESS TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 
(Messages are received by means of head telephones after being translated by the “ barretter,”’ a wave-detecting device.) 


Mr H. M. 8. ““*THETIS,” AT DELAGOA BAY, SHOWING MARCONI SPRIT. 
(One of the thirtv-two British men-of-war equipped with this system.) 


Formerly, it was believed that the antenna of 
the transmitter and its complementary receiver 
should necessarily be in a direct visual line with 
each other, since electric waves, like those of 
light, are propagated in straight lines, and as a 
natural sequence it was also supposed that the 
curvature of the earth,—which may be graphic- 
ally stated to be a mountain of water rising 
one hundred and ten miles in height between 
England and America,—would act as an abso- 
lute barrier to the transmission of messages. 

These ideas have been proven erroneous time 
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and again during the past year, and the message 
sent from Glace Bay to Poldhu demonstrated 
the practicability of transmission conclusively 
for distances of two thousand miles, and, it may 
be safely assumed, much farther, so new hy- 
potheses were formulated to explain the phenom- 
enon which to-day is as obscure and difficult of 
proof as ever ; but while theorists are cudgeling 
the brains of science to solve the mystery, elec- 
tric waves are traversing the omnipresent ether, 
linking two continents, with the rapidity of light, 
and messages are clicked off merrily on either 
shore, ignorance of the laws notwithstanding. 

In this age of microscopic details as well as 
gigantic totalities, when it is possible to measure 
a wave of light of the order of ten-millionths of 
an inch or transmit a message across an ocean, 
it is not surprising that the sensitiveness of the 
devices for detecting electric waves has been 
brought to its maximum value, and that the 
precision of adjustment of other portions of the 
instruments is as fine as human ingenuity can 
make it. 

Considering the factors of transmission col- 
lectively, it is self-evident that to send messages 
without wires over any distance, however great, 
the problem is now resolved into one for the elec- 


























THE BRAUN SYSTEM OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


(Exterior of station at Heligoland, Frisian Island, North Sea.) 
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trical engineer rather than for the inventive 
genius, and consists of the most feasible method 
of transforming a large quantity of electricity 
at ordinary pressure into electric oscillations of 
enormous potential and high frequency, and the 
mechanical difficulties involving such a process. 

For distances of eighty or one hundred miles, 
energy equivalent to one horse-power is sufficient 
for transmission. Marconi employed only twenty- 


‘five horse-power at the Poldhu station in send- 


ing his first signals across the Atlantic, a year 
ago ; at the Glace Bay station, the generator is 
connected with a forty-horse-power engine, while 
at the Wellfleet, Mass., station, one hundred 
horse-power will be at the service of the inventor. 

In these great stations, the engines are coupled 
with alternating-current dynamos generating 
electricity at a pressure of 2,000 volts, which is 
then converted, by commercial transformers, to 
a potential of 20,000 volts ; a battery of oil con- 
densers is constantly charged by this high-volt- 
age current, and these discharge through a spark- 
gap formed by the terminals of the antenna and 
ground wire. With generators capable of trans- 
mitting intelligence over a distance of two thou- 
sand miles, it is evident that the question of the 
practicability of long-distance cableless teleg- 
raphy is closed. Having brought long-distance 
transmission within the pale of the known laws 
governing the action of electric currents, the 
problem now to be attacked, and an infinitely 
more difficult one of solution, is that presented 
in syntonization. 

Lord Rayleigh, Dr. Trowbridge, Herr Lesher, 
M. Ferrie, Professor Siebt, and a host of other 
workers have taken up the purely scientific 
phase of selective signaling, or syntonic wireless 
telegraphy, and by their combined efforts— 
though each has investigated independently— 
not only the theoretical requirements but the 
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DR. FERDINAND BRAUN AND HIS STATION AT HELIGOLAND, FRISIAN ISLAND, NORTH SEA. 


(Dr. Braun in center.) 


experimental physics of such a system has been 
shown possible, while Mr. Marconi, Professor 
Fleming, and Principal Lodge, of England, Dr. 
Slaby and Professor Braun, of Germany, and 
Professor Fessenden and Mr. Stone, of the 
United States, have all bended their energies 
toward the fulfillment of a practical tuned sys- 
tem, and the time is now at hand for its com- 
mercial appearance. 

A selective system of space telegraphy such 
as these workers desire to produce may be 
likened to that of acoustic resonance as exem- 
plified by the action of tuning-forks, organ- 
pipes, or other mechanically vibrating bodies. 
Thus, let two tuning-forks of the same size, 
tone, and pitch be arranged near each other ; 
now, if one is made to give forth its note, the 
other will be affected through the medium of 
the air and will respond audibly, the operation 
being termed sympathetic resonance. 

The principles involved in this case are sim- 
ple ; when the prongs of the first fork are made 
to vibrate, the mechanical energy imparted to 
it is damped out by transformation into sound 
waves set up in the air, and the waves, imping- 
ing on the prongs of the complementary fork, 
beat it into rhythmical vibration, when it re- 





sponds to its greatest capacity and the original 
note is reproduced. 

But let a tuning-fork of any other size than 
one in syntony with it be made to vibrate, what- 
ever its proximity may be to the second fork, 
there will be no sound, for the radiator sending 
out the waves and the resonator receiving the 
waves must be absolutely in tune, or resonance 
will not be possible. 

Now, the surging of high-potential currents in 
the antenna and ground wire forming the radia- 
tor system, and the reception of the emitted 
waves and their transformation into oscillations 
by the resonator system, as the receiving antenna 
and ground wire are termed, is an exact elec- 
trical analogue of the physical effect obtained 
with the tuning-forks. 

The great difficulty in syntonizing or tuning 

cableless-telegraph apparatus lies in proportion- 
ing the radiator and resonator systems so that 
they will be of the same dimensions. In acous- 
tics, it is easy to determine when resonance ob- 
tains by the sense of hearing, but in tuning elec- 
trical circuits there may be a subtle variance in 
their relations that will be revealed only by the 
most patient investigation and overcome by the 
most persistent experimentation. 
























As early as 1898, Sir Oliver Lodge exhibited 
a miniature tuned wireless-telegraph system at 
the Royal Society Conversazione ; it worked 
with exceeding accuracy, which must be attrib- 
uted, in the light of recent experiments, to the 
jact that no ground wires were employed. For 
long-distance transmission, it has been found 
necessary to utilize the earth as a factor, for the 
purpose of giving to the transmitter and receiver 
equal electrical proportions ; that is to say, the 
earth is surcharged to a certain extent with elec- 
tricity, the latter varying constantly under the 
influence of meteorological conditions, as well as 
hy the conditions prevailing in the earth itself, 
rendering it extremely difficult, if not, indeed, 
impossible, to obtain resonance over any consid- 
erable distance. 

Dr. Braun has evolved a syntonic system in 
which he eliminates the earth as a portion of the 
apparatus, but the effective distance is not great. 
Professor Slaby has developed a tuned system 
with which he received two messages simul- 
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taneously over the same wire, before the German 
Emperor; Mr. Stone has had some fifteen 
patents issued to him for a resonance system of 
telegraphy, and Professor Fessenden has at- 
tacked the problem afresh by combining elec- 
trical resonance with acoustic resonance ; and, 
finally, Mr. Marconi has given his best thought 
and a large measure of his time to the riddle 
of syntonization. It is therefore safe to assert 
that within the year communications will be 
flashed cablelessly across, not only the Atlantic 
but the Pacific Ocean, connecting all our newly 
acquired possessions in the far East with a sys- 
tem of transmission that is at once indestruc- 
tible by the elements of nature or by the design 
of man, for the connecting medium is as endur- 
able as time itself, and with the perfected method 
there will be not the slightest fear of tapping : 

inessage, for secrecy is one of the characteristics 
of the ether, and messages will be transmitted 
between any two of a thousand stations without 
conflict or confusion. 





THE CABLES ACROSS THE PACIFIC. 


BY THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN. 


HEN the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers gave its famous banquet to 
Marconi, last year, in New York, to celebrate 
his jumping the letter “S” across the Atlantic 
through the tenuous ether, one of the amusing 
incidents of that memorable night was the read- 
ing of a letter from Mr. George G. Ward, the 
well-known cable manager, who apologized 
gracefully for his involuntary absence because 
he was out in California planning for the work 
on the Mackay Pacific cable. This touched the 
sense of humor of the members quite keenly, 
for mankind always delights in antithesis. At 
such a moment, when all the world was ringing 
with the news of an achievement that should 
abolish cables, there was a striking dramatic 
effect in this reminder that the greatest cable 
enterprises ever known were nevertheless being 
pushed steadfastly to completion. 

Some of the older readers of this Review will 
remember that just as the transcontinental land 
lines of Collins westward across our Oregonian 
and Alaskan territories, and thence via Bering 
“traits through Siberia, were nearly finished, 
establishing telegraphic communication between 
Kurope and America, the success of the Atlan- 
tic cable was finally attained. On the instant, 
the great Western Union scheme and invest- 





ment fell in failure. Virtually all traces of the 
aérial line have now disappeared, save where a 
wandering Indian still gleans some of the aban- 
doned wire for his snares of fish or wild beast. 
Even if there were not this historical parallel so 
full of grim significance, a doubt might natu- 
rally arise whether any ocean cables are longer 
necessary in the swift exchange of cosmic intel- 
telligence, for during the past year Mr. Marconi 
has gone further yet, and has sent and received 
streams of messages across more than two thou- 
sand miles of sea. 

But, weighing all the technical and financial 
pros and cons, the men who are most deeply in- 
terested in cables have decided that there will 
be, for an indefinitely protracted period, a call 
for their service. [should not be surprised to 
see an addition to the number of cables in the 
Atlantic to Europe ; and meantime an American- 
made cable six hundred miles in length has re- 
cently been laid in the Gulf of Mexico. All this 
would imply a belief that however great Mr. 
Marconi’s triumphs may become, room in abun- 
dance will still be left for the submarine cable. 
If that be true of the narrower seas, then it has 
vastly more pertinence in regard to the magnifi- 
cent distances of the Pacific Ocean, now the 
scene of the greatest international movements, 
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THE ALL-AMERICAN PACIFIC CABLE. 
(The distances are given in nautical miles; total length of cable from San Francisco to Manila, 8,198 miles.) 
and the arena where Americans and English- than it does a vacuum. While the $275,000,000 


men are again in generous but accentuated rival- 
ry over cable matters. 

It is more than fifty years since the first 
submarine cable for commercial use was laid in 
the Straits of Dover; but all the work since 
1851 in reticulating the ocean beds with 200,- 
000 miles of cable has been a training for the 
severer problems of the Pacific, a deeper body 
of water, with lon- 
ger spans than any 
previously encoun- 
tered. All the 
other 1,750 cables, 
little and big, have 
afforded lessons of || 
ralue for this, the 





boldest undertak- 
ing of the kind. 


As usually hap- 
pens, the Pacific no 
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shores than it be- 
comes possessed of 
two. Apparently, 
nature abhors a 
monopoly no_ less 










invested in submarine cables pays very well on 
the whole, 1t may be doubted whether at first the 
two Asian-American cables can earn much profit. 
That, however, is not directly the question. When 
Dewey cut the cable in Manila Bay, he decided 
for the United States the point that at least one 
Pacific cable must land on our shores. 

The British Pacific cable is already laid and 
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virtually in operation. Its terminals all lie within 
the dominions of King Edward, so that now 
England’s cables encircle the earth, and can, 
without hindrance or knowledge of Slav, Goth, 
or Hun, advise John Bull that his drums are still 
beating beyond the Roman pale. Of old it was 
said of the traveler that he dragged at each re- 
move a lengthening chain; but nowadays the 
Englishman has to add, as his empire grows, 
but a link or two in his cables. What if the 
distances are immense! Engineering feats lose 
their difficulty in times when projects three 
iniles up in the ambient air compete with enter- 
prises three miles down in globigerina ooze of 
ocean floor. From Vancouver to Fanning Isl- 
and is 3,240 nautical miles; Fanning Island to 
Fiji, 2,093 miles; Fiji to Norfolk Island, 961 
miles; Norfolk Island to Brisbane, Queensland, 
$34 miles ; and to New Zealand, 537 miles. And 
there you are; for Australia, reaching out to 
China, India, South Africa, Egypt, and England, 
has already her lines of deep-sea communication 
set up. In reality, England has alternative 
routes all the way around now ; and when our 
cable is in operation she will have one more, 
just so long as blessed peace shall exist between 
the two great kindred civilizing countries. For 
the construction of the deep section from the 
coast of British Columbia, a specially heavy 
cable has been necessary, the copper conductor 
being not less than 600 pounds to the knot, giv- 
ing an electrical “ resistance’ of about two ohms 
to the nautical mile. The copper alone in that 
skipping-rope for mermaids attains a weight of 
about one thousand short tons,—no slight mass 
to sling across 4,000 statute miles in 2,700 
fathoms of surging wave. Some pieces at the 
shore end run to a.weight of 21 tons to the mile, 
and at least twelve different types of cable are 
strung along the whole route. It is worthy of 
note, by way of technique, also, that the copper 
core is one large central wire overlaid by four 
flat strips applied spirally, yielding better results 
than the conventional stranded, cylindrical form. 
Another point not to be overlooked when Eng- 
land is discussing with her colonies a share of 
burdens is that in this case British North Amer- 
ica assumes 39 per cent. of the total cost in set- 
tling the bills, Australasia 33 per cent., and 
Great Britain 28 per cent. 

While, thus aided and subsidized from public 
funds, the British Pacific line is now a “cable 
in being,” the Commercial Pacific Cable, thanks 
to the courage and stout purse of the late John 
W. Mackay, is wholly self-supporting. This is 
something so thoroughly Yankee in essence and 
spirit that every true American ought to feel 
proud of it, despite the excellent reasons advanced 
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for a cable to be owned and operated by govern- 
ment or a cable heavily subsidized, like a callow in- 
fant industry. At the present moment, Clarence 
Mackay and his associate, George Gray Ward, 
are committed to the enormous task of laying 
10,000 nautical miles of cable, and have already 
finished up brilliantly the first span from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, 2,412 nautical miles, at 
a cost not far short of $2,500,000. Next come 
the sections to Manila from Honolulu, 5,800 
miles, touching at Guam and Midway Island, 
the latter point being actually erected into a 
brand-new little American colony, where the 
marooned staff can only mitigate their exile by 
a daily chat over the wire. From Manila, the 
Commercial Cable will then strike northward to 
Shanghai, giving us direct access to all the far 
East. Mr. Ward, who ought to know, promises 
that when this system, more than three times as 
long as any Atlantic cable, is ready he will dis- 
count Puck’s forty-minute prophecy by putting 
a message around this old globe of ours in ten 
minutes by the clock. 

In its contract, signed with President Roose- 
velt, the Commercial Pacific Cable asks and re- 
ceives no favors, no exclusive franchise or con- 
cession ; promises to employ only Americans ; 
will operate independently of foreign companies ; 
and is entirely at the service of the country in 
time of war. As on the Atlantic Mr. Mackay’s 
competition brought low rates and higher effi- 
ciency, so in the Pacific the rate from the Gold- 
en Gate to China will be cut down to one dol- 
lara word. To Honolulu it is only fifty cents, 
and will be but thirty-five cents two years hence. 
A speed of transmission to Luzon is guaranteed 
of twenty-five words per minute. There is only 
one thing to regret, and that is the purchase of 
the cable abroad. Although the United States 
now manufactures $25,000,000 worth of insu- 
lated wires and cables annually, or perhaps as 
much as all Europe in the same classes of ma- 
terial, that amount does not include very much 
deep-sea cable. But we shall surely change that 
some day by the superior cheapness and quality 
of the American product. 

When Morse had painfully finished his first 
telegraph line, young Miss Ellsworth sent over 
it that beautiful initial message, “ What hath 
God wrought!” At San Francisco, last Christ- 
mastide, little Miss Gage, the governor’s daugh- 
ter, in sight of all the school children of the city, 
christened the land splice of the new cable which 
means so much to the peoples facing across the 
western waters. Thus John W. Mackay com- 
pletes nobly, for coming generations along the 
Pacific, the grand task begun by that other typ- 
ically great American, Cyrus W. Field. 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING THE KNOWN DISTRIBUTION OF COAL IN THE NORTHWEST. 
(The bituminous areas in Montana and Wyoming may be greatly extended by further discoveries.) 


THE COAL DEPOSITS OF THE NORTIHWES!. 


BY FRANK A. WILDER. 
(Director of State Geological Survey of North Dakota.) 


* HERE is more coal in Montana and Wy- 
oming than in Pennsylvania.”, This 
statement, made some time ago by a geologist 
whose opinion is highly respected and whose 
knowledge of the field of which he spoke inti- 
mate, seems hardly credible. If well founded, 
the assertion should command wide attention. 
Recent research and development have partially 
opened the Western coal fields, and something 
of their worth is positively known. Our con- 
ception of the fuel wealth of the Northwest 
is increasing in the same ratio as its population, 
and there is a natural connection between the 
two. In the words of the twenty-second annual 
report of the United States Geological Survey 
(page 427), “the history of the development of 
the various coal fields of the Rocky Mountains 
is essentially the history of the general develop- 
ment of the region, which has no parallel else- 
where in the United States.” 
~ The census returns for the States in question 
are instructive : 
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The development of mines and _ smelters 
created the first great, imperative demand for 
an abundant supply of coal. The price of coke 
delivered in Montana from the Eastern fields was 
high. Investigation presently revealed, near at 
hand, a good coking coal,—in the Cinnabar 
field, near the northern boundary of Yellowstone 
National Park ; in the Belt field, which extends 
across the northern part of Montana for 125 
miles and furnishes coal for the Belt coke ovens; 
and elsewhere. The railroads followed with a 
vigorous demand for high-grade fuel, and the 
large mines of the Great Northern were opened 
at Sand Coulee, Mont. ; those at Red Lodge by 
the Northern Pacific ; while the Union Pacific 
took 190,000 tons from its mines at Carbon, in 
Wyoming, in the single year of 1900. Great as 
the progress of the past ten years has been, the 
best-informed person has as yet but a partial 
knowledge of the amount of coal in the North- 
west. The studies of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey (twenty-second annual report, 
Part III), and the State surveys of North 
Dakota (second biennial report) and Washing- 
ton (1901), have greatly extended our knowl- 
edge, but it must remain incomplete till a 
numerous population and vigorous industrial 
life justify thorough prospecting over the six 
hundred thousand square miles embraced within 
their boundaries. 














All of the Western coal fields are much younger 
than those in the Eastern and central States. 
The great earth-folds which erosion has cut into 
the ragged peaks of the Rockies and the Coast 


Range lifted up part of an extensive area covered 
with Cretaceous strata, till to-day they are high 


on the mountain-sides. Toward the east, the 
etfect of the folding grew less, and the Creta 
ceous beds of North Dakota were left undis- 
turbed. Though some coal is found lower in 
the geologic series, most of the beds in the 
Rockies and on the plains are confined to the 
Laramie, a late stage of the Cretaceous. The 
coal on the Pacifie coast belongs to the Eocene 
stage of the following Tertiary period. The 
effect of the uplift on the quality of the coal 
was noteworthy. Subjected to tremendous 
pressure during the process of mountain-mak- 
ing, and exposed here and there by deep 
gashes cut in the mountain-slopes by torrents, 
opportunity was offered for the formation 
and escape of the gases which form by a 
of dry distillation in buried wood 
when protected from atmospheric decay, and 
consequence, the percentage of fixed 
higher than in the coal fields 
Coal that is lignite in North 
into the semi-bituminous and 
bituminous coal in the moun- 
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It is known that coal-bearing strata are present 
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over 92,030 square miles, distributed as follows 
among the States : 
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This area is ten times that of the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. It is probable that it will not 
prove universally productive, but the proportion 
that will some time justify mining is probably 
as high as that in any Eastern State. 


QUALITY OF THE COAL. 


Typical anthracite does not exist so far as 
known, in the States of the Northwest, though. 
on the south, Colorado possesses an anthracite 
area of eight or ten square miles. The bitumi- 
nous and semi-bituminous series cover 21,000 
square miles in Montana and Wyoming, and 

i,500 miles in Washington and Oregon. Mon- 
rin lignite area includes 25,000 square miles, 
while of coal of this grade Wyoming has 9,000 
square miles ; South Dakota, 4,500 square miles, 
and North Dakota, 31,500 square miles. 

Careful tests have been made which compare 
these coals with the standard coal from the 
Youghiogheny region of Pennsylvania. 


PRACTICAL TESTS OF THE COALS OF THE NORTHWEST. 


























































| Stationary boiler tests. | Mogul locomotive tests. 
District. Character Actual evap-| Eva pora- Relativel Actualevap- | Evapora- | Relative 
‘ of coal. oration at | tion from effi- oration at | tion from effi- 
{ working] andat212°. | ciency.| working] andat212°. ciency. 
temperature temperature 
| and pressure. and pressure. 
7 a i | ! 
| Pounds. | Pounds. Per —- Pounds. Pounds. Po cent. 
Youghiogheny, Pa.......... Bituminous. 6.83 8.17 100 6.90 8.35 100 
Livingston-Boseman,Mont.| Bituminous. 5.30 6.34 84.6 5.15 6.27 78 
tocky Fork, Mont.......... Semi-bituminous. 5.82 6.97 94.6 4.97 6.06 | 74 
¥ Clark’s Fork, Mont.......1! Lignitic. 4.82 5.79 78.¢ 4.70 5.73 72 
; Miles City, Mont,.....:..... Lignitic of plains. 3.60 4.32 60.5 | 
) ee ‘ 


Similar tests of coal from a number of other 
localities show that those cited above represent 
fairly the quality of the three varieties of coal 
as they commonly exist throughout the North- 
west. The bituminous coals are but little in- 
terior to the best coal of the same sort in Penn- 
svlvania. Gas coals are found among them, 


the lignite of the plains, when burned in the 
same condition in which it comes from the mine, 
has a fuel value equal to 80 per cent. of that of 
the coals of the middle West. 

The output of the Western States for 1901 
was as follows ‘ 


and a large percentage of the coals exhibit ad- oe, Se re ge a eae pine 
nirable coking characteristics. The semi-bitu- Montana ....c.cccscssscssssssssesseseecsese 1,806,061 
minous and lignite coal from the mountains SR ii iicdasssecectecticecsaens 166,601 ¢ 
equals the best Illinois and Iowa product, while CN ssn ni anna carsnats 69,011 
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A MINE IN THE NORTH DAKOTA LIGNITE AREA, NEAR BISMARCK, PRODUCING 800 TONS OF COAL A DAY. 


THICKNESS AND NUMBER OF BEDS. 


In the Ham’s Fork field, Montana, which sup- 
plies coal for the mines and smelters at Butte and 
‘Anaconda, two productive horizons have been 
recognized,—the lower, in the Dakota or Benton 
formations, containing bituminous coal, and the 
upper, in the Laramie, with high-grade lignite. 
The lower horizon has five beds of workable 
thickness, varying from 5 to 18 feet. The upper 
has at least five beds, ranging in thickness from 
4 to 22 feet, and one which attains a thickness of 
86 feet. This 1s exceptional, but beds from 10 
to 20 feet thick are common in the mountains. 

The lignite beds on the plains of North Da- 
kota and Montana, perhaps, reach their maximum 
thickness at 40 feet. A bed of this thickness, 
outcropping on the surface near the Little Mis- 
souri River, was carefully measured during the 
past summer. Beds 15 feet thick are not un- 
common. Wells at Dickinson and Medora which 
reach a depth of 900 feet passed through 60 feet 
of lignite, the thickest seam being 22 feet. A 
bed of solid coal 25 feet thick outcrops on the 
side of Sentinel Butte. The gaudily colored 
clay bluffs which rise 200 feet above the Little 
Missouri are broken by four and five black bands 
of workable lignite. 

THE FUTURE OF THE COAL DEPOSITS. 


The production of metals in the Northwest is 
intimately connected with its production of 
coal. Both are cause and both are effect. The 


demand of the smelters for coke is imperative, 
and the dependence of the mining industry on 
local smelters is complete. The production of 
ores in the Northwest has only begun. In ten 
years, Montana will be a great iron-producing 
center. Hardly more than ten years will be 
needed to develop the iron ores of Washington. 
Unlike gold, or even copper, the distance that 
raw iron can be economically shipped by rail- 
road is limited. Near the places where it is 
produced, it must be wrought into rails, car 
wheels, and cutlery. The recent movement 
toward developing the iron ores of the North- 
west means more for the development of the 
country than the rapid growth of its mines of 
precious metals. It means diversified manufac- 
turing, and here again the abundance of cheap 
fuel plays an important part. All that Penn- 
sylvania is, it is safe to predict for Montana: 
and all that New York stands for in the way of 
fruit, manufacturing, and commerce, one may 
prophesy for Washington. With the North- 
west an iron-producing center, yards at Puget 
Sound to rival those of the East in constructing 
ships for the still embryonic Oriental trade are 
a natural consequence. 

The vigorous efforts to develop the trans- 
continental trade over the northern roads will 
be another factor in stimulating the coal-mining 
industry of the Northwest. The opening of the 
isthmian canal will doubtless be a disturbing fac- 
tor for a time, and goods destined for the Kast 
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will reach New York by water. The middle 
West, however, no longer finds that an Eastern 
customs mark aids the selling of goods, and Chi- 
cago houses are importing directly from Japan. 
The growth of the inland trade will ultimately 
make amends for the loss of through Eastern 
traffic. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LIGNITE OF THE PLAINS. 


Ten years ago, the lignite deposits that under- 
lie 31,500 square miles in North Dakota, 25,000 
square miles in Montana, and smaller though 
extensive areas in Wyoming and South Dakota, 
were considered almost worthless. To-day, one 
can hear from both merchant and farmer, every- 
where over these plains, that ‘the lignite is the 
salvation of this region.” 

Lignite is the Braunkohlen of the Germans, 
and that of the Northwest has a_ higher 
fuel value than the European varieties. The 
percentage of fixed carbon ranges from 40 to 60, 
with an average, as shown by eighty analyses, 
of 51, or 10 per cent. higher than the German 
lignite, and fully as high as the bituminous coal 
of Iowa and Missouri. Its content of moisture 
is 32 per cent., and out of this fact arise the dif- 
ficulties connected with its use. On drying, the 
lignite “slacks” or crumbles, but loses nothing 
of its fuel value in consequence if proper appli- 
ances for burning fine coal are used. Slacking 
does not take place rapidly ; and in summer, 
lignite that has been exposed in heaps to ordinary 
atmospheric conditions for eight or ten weeks 
may be burned on ordinary grates with little 
loss. During the winter months, the “green” 
coal shows no tendency to crumble. If the lig- 
nite is dried before burning, the energy required 
to volatilize the contained moisture is saved. 
Devices are already in use which burn the fine 
lignite successfully. In Germany, where great 
quantities of lignite are used, it is dried and 
briquetted. By this process, the percentage of 
fixed carbon is raised and the fuel value of the 
lignite materially increased. Pressed into firm 
blocks of convenient size, and free from dust, 
the lignite briquette is a popular fuel. On ac. 
count of the cost of labor in the Northwest, no 
refinements have been attempted in the lignite 
trade. 

During the winter of 1902-03, four hundred 
thousand tons of “green” lignite, as the coal 
directly from the mine is styled, will be sold at 
an average price of $1.30 at the mine. Through- 
out the greater part of North Dakota, the users 
of lignite save from one-third to one-half of the 
cost of Eastern coal. The field that the lignite 
reaches includes all of North and South Dakota, 
and Minnesota as far east as St. Paul. Had the 
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capacity of the mines been doubled during the 
present winter, all of the output could have been 
sold without reduction of price. Mine equip- 
ment that is now nearly complete indicates for 
next year an output that will be valued at nearly 
a million dollars. This means that within a very 
few years North Dakota will supply her own 
fuel and that of the neighboring States on the 
east. 

Throughout the country north and west of the 
Missouri River in North Dakota and Montana, 
the settler need go but a few miles from his 
ranch to a lignite bank. At hundreds of points 
he strips off the dirt with plow and scraper, 
helps himself to tons of fuel, and pays no one. 
Very often the lignite outcrops on his own land, 
and at times in his own door-yard. This cheap 
and abundant fuel has been one of the main 
stimuli that have led to the recent rapid settling 
of western North Dakota. The broad strip of 
Northern Pacific Railway lands have been nearly 
disposed of during the last two years to settlers 
who come from Illinois, lowa, and. Minnesota. 
Each new-comer is given a free homestead and 
buys two or three hundred acres of railroad 
land. The great free grazing lands are nearly 
gone, but the cattle industry in the same territory 
is increasing. With better care, the range for 
a steer, which was once estimated at twenty- 
five acres, has been reduced to ten, and will be 
brought lower. 

The real worth of western Dakota and east- 
ern Montana will be brought out only by irri- 
gation ; and irrigation in this area is mainly 
dependent on the coal that it contains. With an 
average rainfall of seventeen inches, irregularly 
distributed from year to year, the natural pre- 
cipitation cannot be depended on to insure 
annual crops. Certain years are abundantly 
productive, but the element of uncertainty must 
be eliminated ‘before extensive farming will be 
justified. On account of the low gradients of the 
streams, lateral irrigating trenches are seldom 
practical, while ‘large reservoir sites are rare. 
The country is abundantly supplied with streams, 
however, which are filled with water when irri- 
gation is most needed ; while good wells may be 
secured everywhere with little effort. With 
cheap lignite, it is possible to pump the water 
from streams and wells in quantities sufficient to 
irrigate large tracts. An ordinary farm engine, 
and a centrifugal pump which costs two hundred 
dollars, are sufficient equipment to irrigate one 
hundred and sixty acres, when the lift is only 
twenty-five feet. In California, where pumping 
in connection with irrigation is popular, and 
crude oil is a common fuel, the economy of the 
method has been fully demonstrated. 
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There will doubtless be disappointments and 
setbacks in connection with this territory. <As- 
sured by land agents and by abundant crops 
that they have themselves seen in favored years, 
the new-comers are attempting “ straight ” farm- 
ing, believing that previous failures were due to 
a lack of proper cultivation. Ultimately, how- 
ever, a prosperous region, where diversified 
farming, with stock-raising and dairying, are 
carried on, will be evolved from this portion of 
the great range country east of the Rockies. 

Conditions like these in the States continue to 
the north for two hundred miles, into Manitoba 


and Assiniboia. South of the region under eon 
sideration lies Colorado, with coal estimated «i 
33,897,000,000 tons, an estimate regarded as con- 
servative by those best informed. 

The West cannot duplicate Pennsylvania's 
wonderful deposit of anthracite. Aside from 
this, however, there is no Eastern State richer in 
coal than Montana or Wyoming. <A wise na- 
tional policy is building up great forest reserves 
in these States. Agricultural prospects are 
promising. Their greatest need is of homes 
and laborers, and these deficiencies each year is 
making haste to supply. 
































A VIEW ILLUSTRATING THE PREVAILING TOPOGRAPHY OF THE LIGNITE AREA IN WESTERN NORTH DAKOTA. 


(The house in the foreground belongs to a Russian-German who came to this country ten years ago, owning nothing, and 
with his family took homestead lands amounting to 600 acres. A fifteen-foot coal bed outcrops back of the house. 


and he is now worth $10,000.) 
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MAP OF IRELAND, SHOWING THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS IN BLACK. 


IRELAND’S EMANCIPATION. 


BY WALTER WELLMAN. 


“T° WO of the greatest events in the history of 

the British nation are now near at hand, and 
yet they have attracted so little attention from 
press and public that only a small number of 
people are aware of their imminence. These 
two events, taken together, will amount to a so- 
lution of the problem of Ireland. The Irish 
question has run so long unsolved, has given 
rise to so much bitterness and contention, has 












stirred such fierce and apparently implacable 
animosities, that most observers have settled 
down to a state of mind concerning it which 
may fairly be described as utter and chronic 
hopelessness. The news that a settlement is now 
within sight,—that finally an end is to be put to 
the centuries-old story of repression, struggle, 
agitation, conspiracy, crime, coercion, suffering, 
—does seem almost too good to be true. But I 
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have most excellent reasons for believing that it 
is not only good news, but news wholly war- 
ranted by the conditions and the probabilities. 
I have but recently returned from an investiga. 
tion of this subject in England and Ireland, 
undertaken for the Chicago Record-Herald news- 
paper. The only instructions given me by the 
editor of that paper were to learn the truth and 
print it. I undertook my task with a feeling 
that I was to inquire into and write upon a con- 
troversy almost as old as the green hills of Ire- 
land, which would be a burning question in the 
politics of the British Empire long after the 
present inhabitants of those hills had been gath- 
ered to their fathers. To my surprise and pleas- 
ure, I found, instead, that a settlement is fast 
approaching ; that the foundations are already 
laid ; that the superstructure of the great edifice 
of reform is even now being carefully put to- 
gether by practical statesmen, and that within a 
few weeks all the world will be taken into confi- 
dence as to the first part of the work, the second 
part to be ready within a year or two after the 
first shall have been disposed of. 

In other words, British statesmanship is now 
preparing to give Ireland these two great boons : 

1. Land reform, to consist of the complete 
abolition of landlordism throughout the island 
and the turning of the soil over to the individual 
ownership of the men who live upon it, till it, 
love it, and who, through the centuries since 
they were dispossessed of it, have clung to the 
tradition that it is rightfully theirs. 

2. Political reform, to consist of some form 
of home rule within the empire, an arrangement 
by which purely Irish legislation will be placed 
wholly in the hands of the elected representa- 
tives of the Irish people, and which will, in a 
measure, at least, satisfy the aspirations of the 
Irish people to a national entity. 


TO MAKE A NEW IRELAND. 


The first, and in some respects the greatest, of 
these revolutionary changes is not far distant. 
In fact, during the month of February, this year, 
the Balfour ministry has promised to introduce 
in Parliament a bill dealing with the land ques- 
tion in Ireland. There is little doubt that this 
bill will provide for a complete, a final, settle- 
ment of the question of the land. It will be a 
great measure in every sense. Its economic, 
social, and political effects will be momentous. 
In the opinion of every competent observer and 
student, it will make a new Ireland. It is, in 
effect, a great measure of government paternal- 
ism, or of state socialism ; for it is the inter- 
vention of the state, with the power and funds 
of the state, to work a wholesale change of 











an island as large as the State of Indiana, and 
having a population somewhat greater than that 
of the State of Ohio. The credit of the state is 
to be employed to the extent of about £100,000,- 
000 in effecting the transfer, and the state will 
undertake to pay a bonus amounting to probably 
£800,000 or £900,000 a year for half a century 
in harmonizing the differences which exist he- 
tween the landlords who are to sell and thie 
tenants who are to buy. Thus, the state is to be 
much more than “the honest broker” in the 
transaction ; it is to arrange and finance the deal, 
but, instead of taking out its commission or profit, 
is to incur a nominal cost to its treasury of 
$4,000,000 or more a year for the sake of putting 
the bargain through satisfactorily to both the 
great parties at interest. That this is a tremen- 
dous undertaking, any one can see at a glance ; 
to fully realize the scope of the project, one must 
bear in mind that it is to extinguish the fee- 
simple of virtually all the landlords in Ireland 
and enable their 400,000 tenants to become 
owners of the soil for which they and their ances- 
tors have paid rentals throughout the centuries. 
That this measure is to become law during the 
present year, there is little reason to doubt ; and 
as soon as it is out of the way the Balfour minis- 
try proposes to take up the question of home rule 
and dispose of it in a way which will be satis- 
factory to a majority of the Irish people. 


“THE UNITY OF THE EMPIRE.” 


It is well to understand at the outset that the 
statesmen who have this project in hand are 
actuated very little by any sentimental desire to 
make reparation for the injustices committed by 
their predecessors many generations ago. They 
are not proceeding upon sentiment at all, and 
ethical or altruistic considerations have small 
weight in their calculations. What they do 
wish, above all things, is to strengthen the Brit- 
ish Empire. Recent events have taught them 
that the empire needs strengthening. The weak. 
est link in the imperial chain to-day is Ireland. 
Nominally a member of the union, Ireland is in 
essence and spirit alien. It is not loyal to the 
empire, is not even friendly ; and practical Kng- 
lish statesmen no longer delude themselves with 
the fiction that it is, or that the attitude of Ire- 
land may prudently be regarded as a negligible 
quantity. For a hundred years, British leaders 
have refused even to consider the advisability 
of giving Ireland home rule, upon the ground 
that they would not take the risk of having 
“the unity of the empire” destroyed. At last 
they are awakening to a realization of the tact 
that there is no unity, and that there never can 
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be unity under present conditions. Ireland isa 
conquered country which refuses to be con- 
quered, and which can never be conquered. The 
people have been in a state of “suppressed revo- 
lution” for three or four hundred years, and 
will be in such a state, in all probability, for 
three or four hundred years longer if their 
wrongs are not sooner righted. It has taken the 
leaders of British public opinion a long time to 
discover that there is just one way in which the 
unity of the empire can be secured, and that is 
by removing the cause of the discontent,—by 
undoing the wretched work of the conquest. 


THE SUBLIME FAITH OF A PEOPLE. 


To go back to the conquest looks like an ex- 
cursion into ancient history, but one must 
glance rapidly at the Ireland of the past in 
order to understand the Ireland of the present. 
We must remember that the conquerors found 
in Ireland one land system, and that they set up 
another. The one they found was tribal owner- 
ship, in which individual rights were recog- 
nized. The one they set up was a system of 
great plantations or estates. Virtually all of 
the lands in the country were confiscated and 
parceled out among favorites,—generals, sol- 
diers, adventurers. To this system the people 
of Ireland have never been reconciled. At its 
door they lay all the blame for their failure to 
participate in the prosperity which has come to 
other members of the British union. They have 
never ceased to cherish the tradition which has 
come down to them through the centuries from 
the days of tanistry, or tribal ownership, that 
the land belongs to the people. Through all 
the changes of time,—the plots and insurrec- 
tions, the struggles and the repression, the fam- 
ine and the great migration,—the peasantry of 
Ireland have held fast to this faith, To my 
mind there is nothing finer in the history of 
peoples than the patient persistence with which 
the Irish have clung to this principle,—the one 
principle in all the long chapter of agitation 
that was founded in moral truth, and which de- 
served to live and triumph. 

When the practical statesmen of to-day take 
up the problem of Ireland and seek its solution, 
they are compelled to give consideration to the 
historical view. They find that the land system 
which the conquerors imposed upon Ireland has 
been a failure, and they are forced to inquire 
why it has been a failure, that they may apply 
an efficacious remedy. It has been a failure be- 


cause it was an unsound, a false system. Irish 
landowners, favorites of the conquerors, or heirs 
or assigns of favorites, have never been land- 
That is 


lords in the proper sense of the word. 
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to say, they were never, except in rare instances, 

the conservators of their estates. It was a tre- 

mendous misfortune for all concerned that the 

system which the English imposed upon the 

country did not require the landowners to nur- 

ture, improve, and develop their lands. They 

simply let tracts to tillers, and the occupiers 

made all the improvements—built or repaired . 
the huts or houses, dug the drains, reclaimed the 
bogs, constructed the fences. All that was done 
upon or for the land they did. The owner had 
no improvements to make. He had no respon- 
sibility for the land beyond the collection of his 
rents and the payment of his taxes. He was not 
required to put anything back upon the land. 
His only aim was to get as much as possible 
from it, and do nothing for it in return. Un- 
like landlords in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
they were mere rent-chargers, not landlords, or 
lords and managers of the estates which fortune 
had placed in their keeping. 


THE BLIGHT OF AN ENDLESS TRIBUTE. 


Fundamentally bad as this system was, the 
Irish landlords habitually and generally made 
it as much worse as they could. For centuries 
they were a sporting, drinking, gambling lot. 
Energies which should have been employed in 
practical management of their estates were 
thrown into the seeking of pleasure. Many 
naturally lived beyond their incomes, and were 
frequently forced to two methods of replenish- 
ing their purses,—one was by recourse to the 
money-lenders at high rates of interest; the 
other was by putting up the rents. The first 
expedient led inevitably to employment of the 
second. About one-half of all the Irish land- 
owners lived in England, and a considerable 
proportion of the remainder did not reside upon 
their estates, but elsewhere in Ireland. The 
bulk of all the money wrung from the agricul- 
tural land of the country was spent abroad. It 
was not spent upon the land, and very little of it 
near the land, which had produced it. Thus 
the conquest of Ireland became that most terri- 
ble of all forms of conquest,—a perpetual tribute. 
If the conquerors had levied upon Ireland an 
indemnity, even an excessive indemnity, it 
would have been merciful in contrast with that 
which they actually did. An indemnity could 
have been paid off. One, two, ten generations 
might have been required. But in the end the 
debt would have been lifted. Under the system 
which was adopted the debt was always to be 
paid, and was never extinguished. The tribute 
was perennial. Each generation paid for the 
land, but acquired not an acre; and every suc- 
ceeding generation had to pay for it again with- 
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out any more hope of relief from the burden. 
No more cruel and destructive system was ever 
devised. 

For centuries, landlordism drained agricultural 
Ireland of its produce. Every year 15,000,000 
acres of productive land, tilled by five or six 
millions of people, had to pay a tribute averaging 
$50,000,000 a year, most of which was sent out 
of the country. Ireland was impoverished. The 
people could acquire no surplus, because what 
would otherwise have been a margin of accumu- 
lation or savings went to the tribute-collectors. 
The prosperity of any purely agricultural country 
must be a matter of slow growth. In any one 
year, in any one decade, even under the natural 
and sound system of individual ownership, the 
margin of surplus must be small indeed. A 
little is gained one year, or by one generation, 
and this is laid by as a foundation for future 
years and future generations to build upon. In 
the fullness of time these accumulations amount 
to solidity, resourcefulness, genuine prosperity. 
In America,—say in Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, or the Dakotas,—we have seen 
how in one generation, under favorable con- 
ditions and the sound principle of individual 
ownership, the naked prairie may be converted 
into a fertile, highly tilled, richly productive, 
well-improved, and fully stocked farm. It takes 
time, even in America. 


SKIMMED OF THE LAST DROP OF CREAM. 


In Ireland, there has been time enough, 
Heaven knows, as the period has been measured 
by centuries, not by generations. But Ireland 
has never had a chance to profit normally by 
this natural law of development. One genera- 
tion has acquired little or nothing from that 
which preceded it. There have been no small 
yearly margins to merge at last into family 
accumulations which spell independence and 
comfort. The tillers of the soil have drawn 
from it barely enough to keep body and soul 
together, and the remainder has gone to the land- 
lord, and through the landlord to England or to 
the Continent,—to the wine-grower, the distiller, 
the race-track, the gaming-table, the purveyor of 
luxuries, the vampires of vice, the money- 
lenders. For three hundred years the system 
has annually skimmed Irish agriculture of the 
last drop of cream ; and yet there are superior 
persons who wonder why “the lazy Irish” are 
only skimmed milk. 

Let us suppose that two hundred years ago 
there had been a British conscience and British 
statesmanship such as there are to-day, and that at 
the beginning of the eighteenth instead of at the 
beginning of the twentieth century the govern- 


ment had righted the wrong of the conquest and 
confiscation by giving the tenantry an opportunity 
to purchase their holdings. Before the century 
was half gone the land would have been paid for 
and would have become the property of those who 
tilled it; the yearly outflow of tribute money 
would have stopped ; the earnings of the land 
would have remained upon or near the land ; 
every year fifty million dollars would have 
been devoted to betterments,—to houses, farm 
buildings, clothing, tools, horses, cattle, sheep, 
education, superior food, and a reserve of sav- 
ings. If fifty years’ earnings had been devoted 
to paying off the legal (or historic) equity of the 
landowners, one hundred years’ earnings would 
have been left to accrue to the people. 

Is there one wise enough to estimate what 
would have been the social and economic effect 
of this diversion of seven and a half billions of 
dollars from the channel of tribute to the accu- 
mulation of the people in one form or another 
during that century and a half? It is not diffi- 
cult to believe that if the Irish people had had 
the sound system of individual ownership for 
one hundred and fifty years after buying off the 
descendants of the conquerors and confiscators, 
and had enjoyed the just reward of their labor 
and economy, they would to-day be as prosperous 
as the peasantry of France, fully as conservative 
in all their relations to government and society, 
and vastly more intelligent. 


WHEN THE LANDLORDS WERE MASTERS. 


Ireland is a country virtually without coal 
and without timber, and of course manufactures 
could not greatly thrive. Tillage of the soil was 
the chief occupation of the people. As the pop- 
ulation increased, the area of productive land 
was insufficient to support the people who lived 
upon it. If they had had no tribute to pay,— 
if they had owned their lands outright,—their 
lot would still have been sad enough. But they 
had to pay the tribute. Worse still, the land- 
lords forced them to pay every penny which 
could possibly be wrung from them. The land 
was the only avenue to employment, and the 
owners of the land took advantage of the neces- 
sities of the people,—of the land-hunger whicl! 
inevitably followed. Rents already high were 
put higher. With some landlords, it was simply 
greed ; with others, it was dire necessity,—the 
necessity which had been created by the im- 
providence of themselves or their forebears. 
They were in the hands of the usurers ; their 
fixed charges and family expenses were enor- 
mously high. They had everything in their 
own hands. They controlled the only means of 
subsistence and employment. All the civil 
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power was in their grasp. They were the mag- 
istrates ; they made the grand juries which man- 
aged the affairs of the counties ; at their beck 
and call were the constabulary and redcoats. 
They were the representatives of the country in 
Parliament. They made the laws and enforced 
them. The English garrison in Ireland held all 
the reins of power, and for centuries their chief 
activity was in collecting the tribute, in evicting 
those who failed to pay, and in punishing those 
who kicked against the pricks. They squeezed 
the orange dry, and then wondered why there 
was no juice in it, and tried to put the blame 
upon the thriftless nature of their victims. 


THE TRIBUTE AND THE FAMINE. 


Sixty years ago, the process of choking out 
the natural development of the country had 
reached its climax. The condition of Ireland 
.was fearful. More than 8,000,000 of people 
were crowded upon 20,000,000 acres of land, of 
which only 15,000,000 acres were productive. 
Two acres per inhabitant, and much of that poor 
land! For all the arable parts of the country, 
a population of 320 persons per square mile. 
With similar density of population, the agricul- 
tural State of Iowa would have 17,000,000 in- 
habitants, instead of 2,500,000. In Ireland, at 
that time, four-fifths of the people lived directly 
by agriculture. There were so many people and 
so little land that the average holding was but 
a few acres per family. The great mass lived in 
a mud hut of one or two rooms, with or without 
windows, and sustained life almost exclusively 
with the potato. They lived literally from hand 
to mouth. They had no reserve or surplus,— 
nothing to fall back upon in evil days. The 
system had drained the country; the annual 
tribute, paid for centuries, had left no margin 
against the hour of dire want. Then came the 
failure of the potato crop, the famine years, star- 
vation, famine-fever. A million human beings 
perished. Since then, five millions have emi- 
grated. In every subsequent year, the population 
has dwindled. 

Landlord rapacity had done its work. No 
one now denies that the famine was due to the 
inability of the people to acquire-a reserve with 
which to meet anemergency. Almost any coun- 
try in the world subjected to the system under 
which Ireland so long suffered would be liable to a 
similar disaster. If the years of crop failures in 
Nebraska had been preceded by centuries of 
tribute-paying, there would have been famine in 
the Platte country. 

When England repealed the corn laws and 
sought cheap bread for the factory operatives of 
her cities, agriculture in all parts of the United 
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Kingdom was hit a heavy blow.. In England, 
the landlords found it necessary to reduce rents. 
The reductions averaged about 40 per cent. 
Inducements were offered the farm laborers to 
remain upon the land and not run away to the 
cities. But in Ireland the landlords, some 
through greed and others through need,—for 
the false system had developed both in an acute 
form,—actually endeavored to continue their 
old method of raising the rents. Then ensued 
eras of agitation and an increase of the ancient 
bitterness. Agrarian crimes were alarmingly 
prevalent, and coercion was rigidly applied by 
the rulers of the country in London and the 
garrison of administrators and tribute-collectors 
in Ireland. It must ever remain a reproach to 
England that a third of a century elapsed after 
the famine had shown the dire necessity of a 
rehabilitation of the Irish land system before 
English statesmanship roused itself to action. 


GLADSTONE LAYS THE FOUNDATIONS. 


Then came the Gladstone land act of 1881. It 
was opposed by the Irish representatives of that 
day, because they thought it only a makeshift. 
They wanted to go to the roots of the difficulty, 
and predicted that this lopping of the tops of 
the poisonous plant would do little good. They 
were both right and wrong. Gladstone’s act 
did not solve the problem, but it laid the foun- 
dations of the solution which is now imminent. 
What Gladstone did was to provide that the 
tribute-collectors should no longer be permitted 
to fix their rents, but that the courts should fix 
them. This was the first great blow at the 
power of the hereditary landlord class. Three 
hundred and thirty-five thousand tenants out of: 
a total of 500,000 in Ireland took their land- 
lords into court and secured a reduction of their 
rents of an average of 21 per cent. That was 
the first term of fifteen years. For the second 
term, 70,000 tenants have had their rents still 
further reduced 22 per cent. By private agree- 
ment most of the remaining rents have been ad- 
justed out of court in accordance with the judg- 
ment of the land tribunal. The net result is 
that in the last twenty years the total agricul- 
tural rents of Ireland have been reduced from 
about £9,000,000 a year to about £5,000,000. 
Here is the declaration of the fair judicial tri- 
bunals that as long as the landlords had every- 
thing in their own hands they were squeezing 
40 per cent. too much out of their tenants. It 
was bad enough for the poor people of Ireland 
to be compelled to pay this eternal tribute at 
all; it was far worse to be compelled to: pay an 
excessive tribute. It is almost painful to let 
the mind dwell upon the inquiry how much that 
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40 per cent. of unjust rent,—that two-fifths of 
excessive tribute wrung for many generations 
from a people needy and helpless,—might have 
done, through accumulation and the natural law 
of increase and development, toward averting 
the famine-tragedy and the widespread destitu- 
tion and suffering which have scarred Irish life 
through the centuries. 


THE IRISH PEASANTRY THRIFTY AND CONSERVATIVE 
BY NATURE. 


But at last the thin edge of the wedge of re- 
form had been pushed in. The landlords were 
no longer absolute masters. They could not do 
as they liked with their own. They could not 
demand excessive tribute. They could not push 
up the rent on Pat’s little patch because he had, 
through incredible toil, reclaimed a bit of bog 
and grown a little larger crop. Soon the wedge 
was pushed a bit further. Universal suffrage 
nearly destroyed the political power of the land- 
lord class. True representatives of the Irish 
people, and not mere creatures of prerogative 
and privilege, appeared at Westminster. Other 
land acts were passed, and 72,000 tenants enabled 
to purchase their holdings through state aid to 
the extent of £23,000,000. Wherever these 
purchases have been made, thrift and prosperity 
have followed, and the purchasers have so punc- 
tually paid their installments that the state is not 
losing a penny by the transaction. One could 
not ask more complete refutation of the favorite 
argument of the supporters of the let-alone pol- 
icy that the Irish peasantry are so shiftless and 
thriftless that it is not worth while trying to do 
anything for them. Experience under limited 
land-purchase shows conclusively that the Irish 
peasantry respond to all efforts to uplift them, 
just as they have responded to the cruel system 
which bore them down. Among the leaders of 
English activities, there is a latent fear of the 
radical or socialistic tendencies of the great 
masses of workingmen in the large cities. It is 
a curious and most interesting fact that the Brit- 
ish statesmen of our day who are trying to settle 
the land and political questions in Ireland firmly 
believe that with such settlement the Irish peas- 
antry will become perhaps the most thrifty, most 
conservative, and most intelligent peasantry in 
Europe,—to the British Empire, in a measure, 
what the peasantry of France are to the republic. 


THE EXISTING SYSTEM INTOLERABLE. 


When Prime Minister Balfour and his as- 
sociates of the present government survey the 
Irish scene, they quickly discern that the exist- 
ing order of things cannot continue. Something 
must be done. Government has gone so far, 


and it is bound to go farther. Gladstone virtu- 
ally established as a legal fact the right of the 
tenant to his holding at a fair judicially fixed 
rent, thus fixing in statute the ancient and he. 
loved tradition of the Irish people. «Tenant's 
right is landlord’s wrong,” Lord Palmerston 
sneered in the House of Commons, and _ benches 
filled with landlords and the creatures of land- 
lords cheered him to the echo. Great changes 
have come since then. Gladstone's law made 
tenant's right a living reality. He prepared the 
way for the revolution which is now impending. 
For he set up a system as false, though not as 
cruel, as the one which he pushed aside, and 
it must in turn give way to a system that is 
sound and wholesome. He established dual 
ownership of the land,—the landlord with his 
fee on one side, the tenant with his tenant-right 
on the other. Between them stands the state, 
fixing the rent. When the landlord was shorn 
of his power to fix the rents according to his 
need or greed, the whole system was doomed. 
The landlord is a landlord only in name. He is 
now nothing more than a rent-charger, nothing 
but a mortgagee with an historic or legal equity 
upon which he collects the interest, as fixed by 
the courts. It is a false system, because neither 
owner nor occupier is master. Owner has no 
interest in the land beyond collection of his 
rent ; occupier has no incentive to the making of 
improvements or the developing of productive ca- 
pacity, lest the land courts imitate the policy of 
the landlord himself in his palmy days and refuse 
to reduce the rent for the next term. Under the 
old system, there was a sure and harsh tax upon 
thrift. Under the present system, there is an 
absence of that natural reward for it which alone 
can produce a healthy condition. 


THE LANDLORD DETHRONED. 


Bad as the systems, old and new, have been 
for the tenant and for the people of Ireland, it 


is the landlord who is the under-dog now. He ~ 


has fallen from his high place. He is no longer 
absolute master of the country, or even of his 
own estate. The courts will not let him rack 
the rents, but creditors demand that he settle 
with them. His income has been cut down, but 
his fixed charges and family expenses continue. 
Bankruptcy stares him in the face. He cannot 
sell his lands, eager as many are to buy, great as 
is the land-hunger in the country. This curious 
anomaly is easily understood when the facts are 
stated. The government has already helped 
one-seventh of the Irish agricultural tenants to 
buy up their holdings, to lift the mortgage, and 
it is “in the air” that sooner or later it is going 
to help the remaining six-sevenths to do the 
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same thing. The people of Ireland are deter- 
mined that government shall do so, and that the 
men who profit by it and secure possession of 
the land shall be the men who live upon it,—the 
descendants of those who were robbed of it cen- 
turies ago. ‘The land for the people” is a 
principle to which both the government and the 
landlords must in the end subscribe, and those 
who like to look for the dramatic element in 
history will find it here. The men who hunger 
for land in Ireland are the tenants or the traders 
in the towns. But there is a public opinion 
which declares the former shall have it, not the 
latter, nor yet any outsiders. Tenants will not 
buy at private sale, because they firmly believe 
that they shall get better terms when the gov- 
ernment moves. Outsiders dare not invest amid 
the prevailing uncertainties. Few traders care 
to purchase and thus bring public opinion down 
upon them. This public opinion manifests it- 
self in a peculiar way. Debarred from finding 
expression as it should in a self-governed coun- 
try, it is forced to have resort to agitation, to 
organization. William O’Brien’s United Irish 
League, with its branches everywhere in the 
island, is the present medium. The league has 
contrived a skillful, insidious, but effective means 
of visiting the displeasure of public opinion upon 
all who violate the code of ethics as to the land. 
There is no agrarian crime, no criminal agitation 
or practices, no shooting at landlords from be- 
hind the hedge, no maiming of animals, no 
thumping of bailiffs. The day of such things 
has passed. Even the boycott is no longer em- 
ployed in a harsh and clumsy way. The trades- 
man who buys up holdings from which tenants 
have been evicted finds that by common im- 
pulse all the people stay away from his shop. 
The outsider who comes in to purchase and man- 
age an Irish farm soon learns that no one will 
herd his cattle-or harvest his crops. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY. 


Hence, there is a deadlock as to the land 
situation, and the tenants have all the best of it. 
Accustomed always to live upon little, they can 
afford to wait. Many of them are poor, and not 
a few are destitute. But they are patient and 
long-suffering. There are few mud or stone 
huts in Ireland wherein the group that gathers 
about the peat fire does not discuss hopefully 
the coming evolution in the land system. They 
know little or nothing of the project which the 
government has in hand ; they know only that 
their leaders tell them the day is not far distant 
when they are to come into their own. So they 
bide their time. They and their people have 
waited for centuries for this righting of the 
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ancient wrong ; they can wait a few years more. 
For the landlords, it is not so easy. Many of 
them are harassed by their creditors ; many are 
on the verge of bankruptcy ; many are eager to 
sell. So general is the desire of the landlords 
to close out that the government is endeavoring 
to take advantage of the situation and bring 
landlord and tenant together in a purchase 
scheme which shall be satisfactory to all sides, 
and which will provoke little, if any, oppo- 
sition when pressed in Parliament. Landlords 
who have resided upon their estates, and who 
have in fair measure performed their duty by 
their tenants and their property (for there are 
a few such), are not in such sore straits. This 
is especially true of landlords who are themselves 
Irishmen and whose people are of their Church. 
But landlords who have been on bad terms with 
their tenants, and who are out of touch and 
sympathy with their neighbors, now find their 
situation well-nigh intolerable from all points 
of view. They are still the magistrates, it is true, 
but the magistrates no longer choose the grand 
juries which administer the affairs of the coun- 
ties. The old administrative grand-jury system, 
which placed all local power directly in the 
hands of the landlords, was swept away by the 
act of 1898, framed by Gerald Balfour, brother 
of the prime minister, and a county council, 
elected by a broad franchise, was installed in 
its stead. These county councils have worked 
well, on the whole, asure indication of the capa- 
city of the Irish people for self-government. 


NEW ERA UNDER THE BALFOUR REGIME. 


The new era in Ireland, now foreshadowed by 
coming events, began with Gladstone. He laid 
the foundations ; and then there was a pause. 
Kor twenty years, little has been done toward a 
solution of the land problem, except some addi- 
tions to the purchase acts. With the rise of the 
Balfours as influential factors in the English 
Government, the work of regeneration may be 
said to have taken a fresh start. From 1887 to 
1891, Arthur Balfour was chief secretary for 
Ireland. He studied the Irish problem with 
great care, and his studies are now bearing fruit. 
Accompanied by the brilliant young man who 
was then his private secretary, but who is now 
chief secretary for Ireland, with a seat in the 
cabinet, George Wyndham, Mr. Balfour visited 
all parts of the island on tours of investigation. 
He went into the poorest parts of the country, 
the unhappy West, where a new problem has 
presented itself during the last quarter-century. 
After the famine and the repeal of the corn 
laws, landlords began to look about for more 
profitable use of their lands than the precarious 
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rentals afforded. English farmers took up the 
importation of foreign corn and the fattening of 
store cattle, and Irish landowners resolved to 
supply English feeders with stores. So thou- 
sands of tenants were cleared out from their 
little holdings and the lands they had tilled 
turned into pasture. In fifty years, the area de- 
voted to cereals has diminished one-half ; that 
devoted to root crops has diminished one-quarter. 
Meadow and pasture have increased 65 per cent. 
It is an extraordinary fact that to-day, of 15,000,- 
000 acres of productive land in Ireland, only 
2,400,000 are under plow. As there are about 
five hundred thousand so-called farmers, ‘the 
average of crops is only five acres per farm. 
And as many thousands of farmers in Ulster 
and other more prosperous sections have from 
ten to fifty acres each, it follows that others 
must be reduced to one or two acres. 


GOOD LAND FOR THE CATTLE, POOR LAND FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 


In the poor West, where the people have been 
driven off the good lands to make room for the 
cattle, the situation is a most painful one. 
‘Where the lands are, there are no people ; 
where the- people are, there is no land,” is Wil- 
liam O’Brien’s vivid generalization. It is too 
true. I rode parts of several days through roll- 
ing, fertile tracts, green in December, dotted 
with bullocks and sheep, and no houses except 
here and there the dwellings of the graziers. 
But down in the bogs,—in the black, grimy 
swamps,—the people were found swarming in 
their miserable huts, many of them with their 
few cattle, pigs, and poultry housed under the 
same roof with the family, trying to eke out a 
living from two to half a dozen acres of mud- 
hole, land which an American farmer would 
never think of trying to till, but would turn over 
. to his pigs for a wallow. Take Westport Union 
for an example. Fifteen thousand acres are de- 
voted to raising food for the people ; 151,000 
acres are monopolized by the herds of a dozen 
graziers. In the union are 5,322 occupiers of 
agricultural land, and 3,041 of them pay less 
than twenty dollars a year rental for their hold- 
ings. They pay all the holdings are worth, one 
may be sure ; and the annual value of the prod- 
uce which a family can gather from a farm 
worth twenty dollars a year is the measure of 
these people’s standard of comfort. More than 
one thousand other tenants are able to pay less 
than forty dollars a year for their holdings. 
Nearly all of the land held by these poor tenants 
is reclaimed bog or mountain heather, upon 
which crops are produced only by dint of in- 
credible toil. 





WHERE THE POOR FEED THE DESTITUTE. 


The conditions in this union are typical of 
those which exist in a considerable area of the 
western part of Ireland,—in Mayo, Donegal, 
Galway, and Clare. In County Mayo, for in- 
stance, of a total of 1,327,000 acres of land, 
93,000 acres are in crops, 645,000 acres in pas. 
ture ; and from these 93,000 acres, chiefly very 
poor land, 217,000 inhabitants must extract the 
means of subsistence. These people cannot live 
upon the land, and every year many thousands 
of them go as harvest laborers to England or 
Scotland, earning small wages, sleeping in barns, 
exercising the most heroic self-denial, that they 
may bring meager savings of forty or fifty dol- 
lars each home to their families. But for these 
additions to their incomes, and the steady inflow 
of remittances from loyal kin in America, starva- 
tion would ever stalk through the region. As it 
is, the great majority live from hand to mouth, the 
poor help the destitute, one out of seven of the 
population are supported from the poor rates, 
and half the remainder are constantly upon the 
verge of actual want. 

In all, throughout what is known as the con- 
gested districts,—the agricultural slums of 
Ireland clearly created by the harshness of the 
system and not by natural causes,—more than 
one hundred thousand families are living amid 
conditions so wretched that they are a disgrace 
to the British Empire. Arthur Balfour visited 
this region in 1888, and was so impressed by 
what he saw that he shortly afterward created 
the Congested Districts Board, a government 
body fairly supplied with funds, and with power 
to buy and redistribute estates, enlarge and sell 
out holdings, and help the people to lift them- 
selves up. This board has done good work. 
On a small scale, this experiment has practically 
demonstrated how the work of rehabilitation 
may be performed. It is a satisfaction to know 
that in the land-settlement scheme now in hand 
the ministry proposes to create a vastly larger 
congested districts board to deal with this prob- 
lem on an adequate scale. 


A TRUE IRISHMAN IN DUBLIN CASTLE. 


When Prime Minister Balfour and Irish Sec- 
retary Wyndham decided that the greatest work 
to be done for the unification and strengthening 
of the empire was to make Ireland loyal, that 
Ireland could not be made loyal without con- 
tentment, that contentment could not be had 
without prosperity, and that prosperity could 
not be secured without the abolition of landlord- 
ism and the introduction of the sound principle 
of individual ownership, they cast about for 
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men and means with which to carry out the new 
policy. Chief Secretary Wyndham has the work 
directly in hand, but as he must remain most of 
the time in London, he needed a man—the right 
man—to represent him in Ireland. While in 
India as viceroy, Lord Lansdowne had known 
of the work of Sir Antony MacDonnell. In 
the northwest provinces of India, MacDonnell 
had solved—scientifically and satisfactorily—a 
land problem similar to that in Ireland. On 
Lansdowne’s recommendation,—and this is a 
state secret,—he was sent for. Lord Lansdowne 
took him to King Edward, who feels the keenest 
interest in the project to make a new and loyal 
Ireland. “Iam willing to undertake the work,” 
said Sir Antony to the King, “but you must 
bear in mind that I am not only an Irishman 
and a Roman Catholic, but a Nationalist and a 
Home Ruler.” «That makes no difference,” re- 
plied the King; ‘“‘you are the man we want.” 
So Balfour and Wyndham sent MacDonnell to 
Dublin as under-secretary. He has been there 
only two months ; but in this short time he has 
thrown old traditions and prejudices to the 
winds.; he has consulted not only the landlords, 
but the true representatives of the Irish people, 
—the Nationalist members of Parjament and 
‘l’. W. Russell, the Scotch Presbyterian, who has 
brought Ulster in line for land reform and for 
the first time enabled the Irish people to present 
a united front, Catholic and Protestant, Na- 
tionalist and Unionist, Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught along with Ulster,—for settlement of 
the land problem upon the sound principle of 
individual ownership in place of dual ownership 
and landlordism. As a practical administrator, 
dealing frankly with the landlords on one side 
and the Nationalists on the other, he had, up to 
the time | left Ireland, in December, secured a 
general agreement upon the details of the pro- 
ject which the government will present to Par- 
liament in a few weeks. More than 80 per cent. 
of the landowners whose rentals exceed five 
hundred pounds a year had given their consent, 
and most of the remainder were expected to 
jon. If a remnant, stand out, the project will 
go ahead just the same, and something akin to 
compulsion or the law of eminent domain will 
be applied to them, for the government is deter- 
mined this time to make a complete and final 
job of it, to leave no sore spots or centers of 
discontent. The Nationalist leaders —William 
O’Brien, John Redmond, T. P. O’Connor, John 
Dillon, Michael Davitt, and others—will support 
the government measure in Parliament. Mr. 
sryce and other leaders of the Liberal party tell 
ine that if the bill is a good one,—and, of course, 
English political and journalistic methods are 
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such that they do not yet know what the 
measure is to be,—there will be no opposition. 


HOW THE LAND IS TO BE RESTORED TO THE PEOPLE. 


Land settlement, then, may be regarded as 
fairly well assured. There is always danger of 
accident or delay, but the men who have the 
work in hand are confident of success. Already 
their plans are well-nigh perfected ; subject 
to slight variations of details, which will not 
affect the general principle involved, the pro- 
ject is substantially as follows: Landlords are 
to have twenty-three years’ purchase of their 
second-term rents, or £23,000 for an estate 
renting at £1,000 a year, one-half in cash, to 
enable them to clear off their debts, and one- 
half in land stock bearing about 4 per cent. 
interest. This will assure the landlords their 
present net income, with the advantage of prime 
security in place of the existing uncertainty. 
Tenant purchasers are to pay eighteen years’ 
rent in terms of fifty or sixty years, making 
their annual payment considerably less than 
their present rent, and with ownership instead 
of endless tribute at the end of the period. Most 
landlords are glad to sell, all tenants willing to 
buy, on these terms. The difference of five 
years’ purchase, and the difference between the 
3 per cent. the government will have to pay 
for about £100,000,000 of capital or credit and 
the 24 or 22 per cent. it will get from the pur- 
chasing tenants, is the bonus which the state 
must pay for contentment and prosperity, and 
in the end for loyalty, in Ireland. It is com- 
puted that the annual cost of carrying and 
amortization of this bonus will be under a mil- 
lion pounds sterling,—the best investment for 
the unity and strength of the empire England 
ever made, even if every penny of it must come 
out of the treasury. But the treasury will not 
have to bear it. With the land question settled, 
members of the cabinet tell me the cost of Irish 
administration can easily be reduced £1,000,000 
a year. For instance, the royal constabulary, a 
standing army of 13,000 men, maintained almost 
entirely because the landlords think they need 
it, costs £1,350,000 a year. With landlordism 
abolished, this standing army may be largely 
dispensed with,—be reduced to one-quarter or 
one-third its present numbers and cost. 

With the land question settled, most of the objec- 
tions to home rule will disappear ; and that home 
rule—in some form—will logically and naturally 
follow disposal of the land question, is the belief 
of English and Irish public men of all parties. 
This most interesting and important topic of 
home rule for Ireland I propose to deal with in 
a future number of the Review or Reviews 








LABOR UNIONS AND THE LAW. 


THE RECENT TAFF 


VALE DECISION 


IN ENGLAND, MAKING 


UNIONS LIABLE FOR DAMAGES. 


BY A. MAURICE LOW. 


HE verdict rendered by a special jury in 
the Court of King’s Bench in the clos- 
ing days of last December, in favor of the Taff 
Vale Railway Company against the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants and their 
officers, is one of the most important verdicts 
ever rendered by a British court of justice in a 
question affecting labor, and it marks an epoch 
in the history of labor in the United Kingdom. 
It ranks in importance second only to the pas- 
sage by Parliament of the trade-union acts 
and the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act ; there has been no judicial decision of such 
vital consequence to labor since the judgment of 
the House of Lords in the celebrated case of 
Allen versus Flood, which, in the words of the 
lord high chancellor, “overruled the precedents 
of 200 years,” and, as expressed by Lord Morris, 
“overturned the overwhelming judicial opinion 
of England.” : 

The history of the Taff Vale Railway case is 
simple. The railway company had a difference 
with some of its employees, which led, in August, 
1900, to a strike without the men giving proper 
notice to terminate their agreements. The men, 
accompanied by two officers of their union, 
Holmes and Bell, tried to effect a settlement 
with the company, but while the company pro- 
fessed itself ready to discuss any matters in dis- 
pute with its own employees, it refused to con- 
fer with outsiders. The strike lasted for about 
a fortnight, and was settled through the inter- 
vention of the Board of Trade. 

While the strike was in progress, the railway 
company applied for an injunction against Bell 
and Holmes to restrain them from watching and 
besetting the Cardiff railway station and adja- 
cent property, on the ground that their action 
was in violation of the seventh section of the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
which made it illegal for men to “watch or be- 
set.” The Amalgamated Society vigorously op- 
posed the granting of the writ of injunction, on 
the ground that as the society was not a corpo- 
ration or an individual, it could not be sued in a 
quasi-corporate or any other capacity, and that 
an action in tort would not lie. Mr. Justice 
Farwell refused to entertain this plea, and while 


he conceded that a trade-union “is neither a 
corporation, nor an individual, nor a partnership 
between a number of individuals,” he held that 
a trade-union was a corporate body, and as such 
qualified to sue and to be sued, and that the funds 
in its possession could be attached in payment of 
damages for illegal acts committed by its officials. 

If this dictum were sound, it was one of the 
most crushing blows ever delivered against trade- 
unionism. Trade-unionism, instead of being an 
element of strength to the workingman, would 
be the means of his undoing, because the logical 
deduction from Mr. Justice Farwell’s decision 
was that trade-unions were responsible for the 
acts of their members and were liable in dam- 
ages for any injury done by any member. It 
must be memembered that British courts had 
frequently, prior to this injunction, awarded 
employers damages for the unlawful acts of in- 
dividual employees; but the employers had 
gained nothing by these verdicts, because the 
individual British workman has no money with 
which to satisfy a verdict, while on the other 
hand, by making the union responsible, the posi- 
tion of affairs was entirely changed, as many of 
the unions,—the Amalgamated Society, for in- 
stance,—have large sums standing to their credit. 

The Amalgamated Society, therefore, with the 
material and financial support of trade-unions 
throughout Great Britain, determined to carry 
the case to the court above, and it came on for 
hearing in the Court of Appeals before the mas- 
ter of the rolls and Lord Justices Collins and 
Sterling, in November, 1900. The unanimous 
decision of the court, delivered by the master of 
the rolls, based on the decisions in Flood versus 
Allen and the other leading cases, was that a union 
cannot be sued as such. The court pointed out 
that in the trade-union acts there was no provi- 
sion empowering a trade-union to sue or to be 
sued, except in defense of its own property ; and 
hence it was argued in much detail that it was 
purposely the intent of the legislature, in omit- 
ting this provision, to differentiate between a 
trade-union and a joint-stock company, or any 
other corporation, and the injunction was or- 
dered dissolved. This was a substantial victory 
for the union, especially as they were granted 
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costs. Permission was given to the plaintiffs to 
appeal to the House of Lords, the highest judicial 
tribunal of the British Empire. 

The appeal was accordingly taken, and in 
July last a decision was rendered, the House of 
Lords overruling the Court of Appeal and sus- 
taining Mr. Justice Farwell in his conclusion 
that a trade-union was a legal entity, capable of 
suing and being sued. In moving the bench 
that the appeal be allowed, the lord chancellor 
said : 

In this case, I am content to adopt the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Farwell, with which I entirely agree, and I 
cannot find any satisfactory answer to that judgment 
in the judgment of the Court of Appeal which over- 
ruled it. Ifthe legislature has created a thing which 
can own property, which can employ servants, and 
which can inflict injury, it must be taken, I think, to 
have impliedly given power to make it suable in the 
courts of law for injuries purposely done by its author- 
ity and procurance. 

The House of Lords having decided that a 
labor union, like any other corporation or indi- 
vidual, might be sued for damages, the Taff 
Vale Railway Company began suit against the 
Amalgamated Society for £28,000 damages. 
This suit was decided on December 20 last, and 
resulted in a verdict for the plaintiffs, the exact 
amount of damages to be passed upon later. In 
summing up, Mr. Justice Wills, before whom 
the case was heard, said there were three ques- 
tions to be left to the jury, namely : 

Whether the defendants had conspired to un- 
lawfully molest and injure the plaintiffs ; whether 
the defendants had unlawfully persuaded the 
men to break their contracts ; and whether the 
defendants had authorized and assisted in carry- 
ing on the strike by unlawful means. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Justice Wills in his 
charge to the jury that strikes were lawful under 
the act of 1875, if the persons who carried them 
out confined themselves to lawful means. Conspir- 
acy consisted in the concerted action rather than 
the concert to act by two or more persons to 
produce a common end, and it might be unlaw- 
ful in two ways,—to compass a lawful end by 
unlawful means, or to compass an unlawful end. 
In the language of Lord Justice Lindlay, every 
man was permitted to earn his own living in his 
own way, and to carry on his business in his 
own way, provided that he did not violate some 
special law and did not infringe the rights of 
other people. Justice Wills maintained that it 
was clear that there was concerted action be- 
tween the officials of the society and its mem- 
bers, for the purpose of carrying on the strike 
or interfering with the business of the plaintiffs, 
and to induce their workmen to break contracts. 


Under the Conspiracy and Protection of Prop- 
erty Act of 1875, the statute referred to by Mr. 
Justice Wills, strikes are made legal within cer- 
tain limits and provided certain things are done 
and certain other things left undone. Prior to 
the passage of that act, men had been convicted 
of conspiracy because they had in concert left 
their employment. The act of 1875 provided 
that a combination by two or more persons done 
in furtherance of a trade dispute between em- 
ployers and workmen should not be regarded as 
a conspiracy if the act, committed by one person, 
would not be punishable as a crime. That is to 
say, any act legal for one person to do or per- 
form is legal when done in conjunction with 
other persons. But under the seventh section 
of that same act, any person who uses violence 
or intimidation’ toward another person, who 
‘‘ watches or besets his house or the place where 
he works, or follows him with two or more per- 
sons in a disorderly manner,” is subject to fine 
or imprisonment, but “attending” near the 
house or place where a person resides or works 
in order merely to obtain or communicate infor- 
mation is not watching or besetting, within the 
meaning of the act. 

In other words, workmen might legally main- 
tain a pacific blockade, but might not legally 
enforce a belligerent blockade. They might 
legally use moral suasion to induce a fellow- 
workman not to work or to seek employment, 
but if they in any way use coercion to effect the 
same purpose they immediately render them- 
selves liable to the penalties of the law. 

The point at issue, of course, in this case was 
whether the Amalgamated Society, through its 
agents, had acted within their legal rights when, 
as the evidence showed, 1,200 men were ordered 
to picket the Taff Vale Railway Company’s 
property and premises, and whether, in inducing 
men to leave their employment, the society had 
not overstepped the bounds. The verdict of the 
jury answers both questions in the affirmative. 
But it goes even one step further. A strike has 
been the great weapon in the hands of labor to 
correct grievances. Under the decision of the 
Court of King’s Bench, in accordance with the 
dictum of the House of Lords, labor in Great 
Britain has been substantially told that “you 
may strike whenever and so often as you please, 
but your strike will be ineffective unless you re- 
sort to illegal methods, and the moment you 
commit an illegal act you render yourself civilly 
and criminally responsible.” The strike, there- 
fore, instead of becoming a weapon of strength, 
is a weapon of weakness turned against the 
striker and his union. 








SOME TAXATION PROBLEMS AND REFORMS. 


BY JOHN R. COMMONS. 


(Secretary, Taxation Department, National Civic Federation.) 


O the State of Indiana belongs the credit of 
striking out on certain lines of taxation 
which mark the progress of tax reform during the 
past ten years. The legislation of 1891 in that 
State developed both new machinery and new 
principles of taxation which, being sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, have 
served as guides for other States. Both by 
what Indiana accomplished and by what she 
showed cannot be accomplished, has the prog- 
ress of reform in State and local taxation been 
advanced. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON THE LOCAL ASSESSMENT SYSTEM. 


The new machinery of taxation introduced in 
1891 was the State Board of Tax Commission- 
ers and the county assessors. The glaring evil 
which that machinery corrected was the un- 
checked authority of township and ward as- 
sessors. The local assessor is elected by his 
fellow-citizens. His valuation of their property 
determines the share which each shall pay 
toward local taxes, and the share which all] shall 
pay toward county and State taxes. He is paid 
$2 a day, and works two months of the busiest 
season of the year, when other callings are most 
attractive. Both by their local patriotism in 
protecting their constituents from county and 
State taxes, and by their incapacity for earning 
anything more than the wages of farm hands in 
the spring time, the 1,300 local assessors of In- 
diana, like the similar thousands in other States, 
had shaved down the valuations, or failed to 
note the existence, of millions of dollars’ worth 
of local property. The American jealousy of 
centralization was augmented by a pecuniary 
motive, which made the local assessor especially 
dear to the immemorial precepts of local self- 
government. Indiana went as far toward the 
invasion of these precepts as the state of public 
mind and an intolerable situation of tax evasion 
would then permit, but not as far as other States 
which have followed her lead. She created first 
the appointive office of county assessor. This 
official supervises the town assessors, and even 
takes the assessment out of their hands when- 
ever he is convinced of their incapacity or in- 
equity. His power, however, is guarded, since 
his action is of the nature of an appeal to the 
county board of review which appoints him. 
This board decides between him and the local 


assessor. The taxpayer, also, as heretofore, has 
an appeal to the board. 
THE INDIANA COMMISSION AND ITS POWERS. 


The State Tax Commission is the regulator of 
the entire machinery of assessment. It is in- 
geniously constructed so as to subserve economy 
of salaries and balance of interests. Two ap- 
pointed members on modest salaries give their 
entire time to the work, and three ex-officio mem- 
bers, the governor, secretary of state, and auditor 
of state, meet with them for four or five weeks 
at the close of the assessment season. ‘The sec- 
retary of the commission is the deputy auditor 
of state. No assessment is complete or valid in 
any part of the State until approved by this high 
administrative court, which entertains appeals 
made by taxpayers, by assessors, or by county 
boards of review. The commission raises or 
lowers the assessments of individuals, or of entire 
towns, cities, or counties. It finally approves the 
grand duplicate of the State, which then is ready 
to be spread upon the books of the tax collectors. 


CONFERENCES OF COUNTY AND LOCAL ASSESSORS. 


The appointive members of this commission 
visit every county in the State and examine the 
work of assessment. They deal directly with 
the county assessors. Every year, just before 
the annual assessment, the State Board assembles 
all of the county assessors at Indianapolis for a 
conference. Here they agree upon uniform rules 
of valuation for every item of property through- 
out the State, from chickens to banks. Although 
these rules are not binding in law, they serve as 
guides to the several assessors, and have un- 
doubtedly tended toward uniformity. After the 
State conference, the county assessors return to 
their separate fields and hold similar conferences 
with the local assessors. In this way a continu- 
ous equalization is in progress, and the State 
commissioners keep their hands on the entire 
taxation machinery of the State. 


THE “(UNIT RULE” AS APPLIED TO CORPORATIONS. 


It is in the assessment of railroads and inter- 
state carriers that the-Indiana system has made 
the distinctive advance of the past ten years in 
the principles of taxation. These properties had 
never been assessed at their full value, owing to 
conflicts with interstate commerce, and owing to 
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the separate assessment by 1,300 local assessors. 
The law of 1891 gave the State Commission 
original jurisdiction in the assessment of these 
properties, except for real estate. It gave the 
commission power to determine the value of an 
entire railway system running through several 
States, and then to apportion to Indiana and to 
the several towns and cities such proportion of 
this aggregate value as the local mileage bears 
to the aggregate mileage. Most important of 
all, the law did not prescribe any rules of valua- 
tion, but left this to the good judgment of the 
board, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States has sustained the board in its great powers 
and the finality of its appraisals. Out of these 
decisions, and others on the same line, the Su- 
preme Court has developed the so-called “ unit 
rule” of assessment, by which interstate corpora- 
tions may be valued as a unit, on the ground 
that ‘whatever property is worth for income or 
sale it is worth for taxation.” Without specify- 
ing the taxation of franchises, this unit rule, 
which relies mainly on the device of adding to- 
gether the market value of the stocks and bonds, 
or of capitalizing the net income, plainly taxes 
the franchise and good-will as well as the tangi- 
ble property of the corporation. In the first 
year of its organization the Indiana board raised 
the assessed valuation of the railroads within the 
State from $69,000,000 to $160,000,000. In 
1893, the Legislature extended the original juris- 
diction of the State Board to express companies 
and telegraph and telephone companies, and in 
1901 to fast freight and sleeping-car companies, 
and to pipe lines traversing more than one county. 


THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM——ENLARGED POWERS OF 
THE STATE COMMISSION. 


The State of Michigan, in 1899, improved 
upon the Indiana system in some particulars, 
but fell short in others. Thinking that Indiana 
had raised up a superfluous officer in the county 
assessor, the Michigan Legislature omitted this 
important wheel in the machine, but gave the 
State Commission much greater powers. The 
omission of the county assessor was probably a 
mistake, since it compels the State Commission 
to deal directly with 1,400 local assessors instead 
of 80 county assessors. But the State Com- 
mission has powers so much greater than those 
of the Indiana Commission that there is a cer- 
tain compensation. It has power to change any 
assessment within the State upon its own mo- 
tion, and without waiting for an appeal. It 
can summon any individual or corporation to a 
special review, or it cansummon an entire town- 
ship or city to a general review, to show cause 
why his or its assessment should not be raised. 
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The newspaper announcements of these reviews, 
citing by name hundreds of taxpayers to appear 
at the city hall, the court house, or the hotel, 
have become a common feature of the stir- 
ring methods of this commission. Valuations 
throughout the State have been literally «jerked 
up,”—to use the only term that fitly describes 
the ensuing state of mind. True, these hoist- 
ings have not increased the tax burden as a 
whole, except for the use of the fortunate State 
University, which enjoys a fixed “mill rate.” 
With this exception, the commission has merely 
redistributed the burden, and a lower tax rate 
has followed the higher valuation. The copper 
mines, for example, were raised from $28,000,- 
000 to $108,000,000, whereas the average rise 
of all property was only some 40 or 50 per cent. 


RAILROAD TAXES COLLECTED BY THE STATE 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Michigan Commission differs from that of 
Indiana in its personnel. It is composed solely 
of appointive members,—at first three, then in- 
creased to five, and these are kept busy going to 
and fro in the State. In this respect the Indiana 
system is superior, since the presence of elect- 
ive members, including the highest officers of 
the State, gives dignity and responsibility, while 
the appointive members furnish technical and 
expert qualities. This balance of the two meth- 
ods of selection, like the bimetallic theory of 
money, maintains a more stable immunity from 
that corporate or political pressure which is 
certain at times to influence one or both the 
other methods of selection, but is unlikely to 
affect both methods at the same time. The 
Michigan Commission, unlike the Indiana Com- 
mission, has a large staff of clerks, and, more 
essential than clerks, a civil engineer and ac- 
countant for the valuation of corporate proper- 
ties. Here again the Indiana model is followed, 
in that railroads and other carriers are assessed 
directly by the State Board by the unit rule. 
But, differently from Indiana, the taxes are 
computed at the average tax rate of the State, 
and are collected as a unit by the state treas- 
urer, instead of being apportioned to the coun- 
ties according to mileage, and collected by the 
ninety county treasurers. The- revenues thus 
secured are distributed to the school districts 
according to school attendance. 

The Michigan Commission has recently made 
its first assessment of railroads, and has placed 
their assessed value at $208,212,500. The tax 
on this amount, at the average rate of 1.3689 
per cent. for the State, will amount to $2,850,- 
231, a sum almost double the taxes paid in 1901, 
under the gross revenue system of taxation. 
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The gain to the school fund may be realized 
when it is known that already there are some 
localities in the State where it has been found 
unnecessary to raise any local taxes for school 
purposes, owing to the funds already received 
from the State railroad tax 


OHIO’S ATTEMPTS TO TAX PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATIONS. 


Indiana and Michigan are furnishing lessons 
to other States. In Ohio the investigations of 
Prof. E. W. Bemis showed that railroads were 
assessed at one-third to one-half of the assessed 
value per mile of the same roads in the two 
adjoining States. Under the Ohio decisions, 
however, neither railroads nor municipal public 
service corporations can be assessed upon their 
franchise values, but the assessment is restricted 
to the value of tangible property. Growing out 
of the interest aroused in this situation, the Leg- 
islature, in 1902, enacted two laws, the “ Willis 
Law,” imposing an “excise tax” of one-tenth of 
one per cent. on the capital stock of domestic 
and foreign corporations employed within the 
State, and the «Cole Law,” imposing an « excise 
tax” of 1 per cent. on the gross revenues of 
public service corporations. Under the Willis 
law the tax is paid to the secretary of state “for 
the privilege of exercising its franchises in Ohio.” 
Under the Cole law the tax is computed by. an 
ex officio board of appraisers, including the state 
auditor, state treasurer, attorney - general, and 
secretary of state. Both taxes are paid to the 
State treasury. The tangible property of rail- 
roads continues to be assessed by the county audi- 
tors of the counties through which the roads run. 


EFFORTS AT TAX REFORM IN WISCONSIN AND 
MINNESOTA. 


The Indiana and Michigan systems have been 
investigated by official commissions from Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and certain features have 
been recommended and adopted in those States. 
Wisconsin has a tax commission of three mem- 
bers, appointed for ten years, for the express 
purpose of investigation and recommendation, 
and has adopted the Indiana idea of county as- 
sessors. A Minnesota commission recommended 
a tax code modeled closely after that of Indiana, 
but the Legislature, in special session, refused 
to adopt it, not because it was defective as a 
piece of machinery, but because it promised to 
be too effective in exposing omitted intangible 
property. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ASSESSING BANK DEPOSITS. 


This brings me to the objects which recent tax 
reforms show cannot be accomplished. One of 








the first things which the Indiana Commission 
set itself to do was the discovery of intangible 
property, and it began with bank deposits. De- 
posits in Indiana are treated as cash, and, un- 
like other credits, cannot be offset by debts. 
Bank reports showed more than one hundred 
millions on deposit, and scarcely a million had 
ever been assessed. Here was a rich field in 
which to vindicate the new law. Encouraged by 
its unprecedented powers, extending even to im- 
prisonment for contempt, the commission sumn- 
moned bankers to oper their books, and, on their 
refusal, condemned them to jail. Habeas corpus 
proceedings immediately brought the matter to 
court. The lawyers of the State were unprepared, 
for no important tax litigation had come to them 
for years. Judges were equally novitiate, and 
listened with inquisitive patience. Finally, on 
appeal, the Supreme Court of the State declared 
that penalties and imprisonment were judicial 
prerogatives, and the Legislature had exceeded 
its powers in bestowing such grants upon an 
administrative branch. At the next assessment, 
on April 1, the bankers claimed that many mil- 
lions of deposits were withdrawn from the banks, 
and many of them transferred to banks of other 
States, and, with this argument, finally, in 1901, 
they secured a substitute to this section of the 
law greatly restricting the inquisitorial powers of 
local assessors. 

This chapter from the Indiana experiment 
marks off at least one road which tax reform 
cannot follow. Indeed, it shows that the more 
perfect the machinery of the assessment, the 
more vicious the effect of bad laws. <A bank 
panic on April 1 every year might well indicate 
that the law which provoked it was not merely 
dangerous to tax-dodgers, but also unsound in 
economics. If banks are taxed on the full value 
of their capital, and the banking business is not 
monopolized, their depositors are thereby taxed 
in the low rate or no rate of interest on deposits 
which the banks can afford to pay. 


THE QUESTION OF TAXING MORTGAGES. 


Another lesson in tax reform is on the taxa- 
tion of mortgages. Here Michigan and Wis- 
consin have been more spectacular, but not 
more instructive, than Indiana. Indiana ap- 
proached -the subject gradually and gave the 
tax-dodgers notice. Michigan and Wisconsin 
came down suddenly and hard, and the adjust- 
ment is not yet complete. The Michigan State 
Commission secures from every recorder of 
deeds in the State a list of all unsatisfied mort- 
gages held by residents of the State, with the 
address of the mortgagee. These are classified 
at headquarters and sent out to every assessor. 
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Tu Indiana and Wisconsin the county assessors 
exchange their lists directly. In one year in 
Michigan the total assessment of mortgages was 
raised from some $5,000,000 to $55,000,000. 
Wisconsin in four years raised the assessment 
of intangible property from about $16,000,000 
to $72,000,000, nearly all of the increase being 
in mortgages. Other classes of credits escape 
because they are not of public record. In both 
States the results are interesting. Mortgages 
are renewed or new ones made at an advance of 
| per cent. or 14 per cent. in the rate of inter- 
est. This has aroused the farmers to a lively 
interest in the economics of tax laws, following 
their earlier interest in the reform of tax ad- 
ministration. But the adjustment is taking 
place, and in Indiana it is already made, with 
interest on average mortgage security at 5 per 
cent., against 64 per cent. and 7 per cent. in the 
other States. 


HOW LENDERS DODGE THE MORTGAGE TAX. 


The devices for adjustment are diverse and 
ingenious. The inquirer hears of a new one 
nearly every day. A college professor naively. 
relates that he sends his money to his sister in 
New York, who sends it back for him to lend 
on mortgage at 5 per cent. Others less consci- 
entious create fictitious friends or relatives in 
other States, whose money they loan. Mort- 
gages are made out to “trustees” and assigned 
without record. A presiding elder lends his 
money and assigns the mortgage to an invisible 
entity. All of these private lenders are at a 
disadvantage. State banks and trust companies, 
being assessed on their capital, are not assessed 
directly on their mortgages. And when they 
have reached their limit of investments in long- 
time loans, many of them accommodate their 
customers by assigning to them mortgages held 
in their own name. Most of all, foreign insur- 
ance companies and other lenders come into the 
State, and it is these lenders in Indiana that 
have established the rate at 5 per cent. They 
probably will do the same in the other States. 

Here again is a road which tax reform cannot 
take. Improved machinery of assessment throws 
the mortgage tax on the borrower, or else gives 
a bonus to untaxed holders and outside holders, 
and this forces the unprivileged holder to pre- 
varicate. Yet, naturally enough, the prevari- 
cator does not consider himself morally perverse, 
for he is only obeying a higher law which is 
above the human law laid down by the Legisla- 
ture. He instinctively feels that he is really 
paying his tax in the low rate of interest which 
competition forces him to accept. <A tax of 1} 
per cent. to 3 per cent. on a mortgage at 5 per 
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cent. he holds to be not taxation, but robbery, 
and he has the common-law right of self-protec- 
tion against robbers. 


INDIANA'S EXEMPTION LAW. 


The experience of these States has led to leg- 
islation on mortgage taxation. ‘The legislatures 
of Michigan and Wisconsin both adopted bills 
in 1901 taxing mortgages as real estate, but al- 
lowing the mortgagor a deduction from the as- 
sessed value of his land to the amount of the 
mortgage. Both bills were vetoed by the gov- 
ernors on minor points, and will again be 
pressed for enactment. Indiana, in 1899, en- 
acted a remarkable law, exempting mortgaged 
property to an amount not exceeding $700, or 
one-half the mortgage if that is less than $1,400. 
Under this law the mortgage ‘deductions ” for 
the State foot up $40,000,000, and, since the 
mortgages are held mainly by non-residents, the 
State loses nearly that whole amount from the 
tax rolls. The law was sustained by a bare 
majority of the State court, but is now before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


INNOVATIONS IN CHICAGO. 


Even more revolutionary than the legislation 
of these three States have been the tax reforms 
in Chicago and the counties of Illinois. Under 
the Illinois constitution the law necessarily af- 
fects all counties alike, but it was drawn es- 
pecially for Chicago, which now elects nearly 
one-half of the State Legislature. The tax situ- 
ation in Chicago, six years ago, had become no- 
toriously corrupt, and the popular impression 
throughout the country continues to give that 
city a black name, although it has now one of 
the most efficient and upright systems of muni- 
cipal assessment to be found in the United 
States. There still remain evils and heritages 
of fiscal iniquity, but these are confined mainly 
to the collection of taxes, and to that part of 
local assessment which remains under the orig- 
inal jurisdiction of the State Board of Equali- 
zation. As far as the local assessment is 
concerned, the Chicago of to-day bears no re- 
semblance to the Chicago of six years ago. A 
single corporation, which formerly paid $120 in 
taxes and $5,000 to the assessor, now pays $9,000 
in taxes and nothing to the assessor. The office 
of assessor, which, in the business districts, was 
formerly worth half a million dollars to the as- 
sessor and the party, is abolished altogether. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR ASSESSING CITY PROPERTY. 


The foundations of this reform are centraliza- 
tion and publicity. The city corporation had 
spread over the original town governments, which 
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continued to elect the assessors. Consequently, 
where the ordinary town assessor protects his 
constituents against only county and State taxes, 
the Chicago assessors were called upon to pro- 
tect them also against municipal and park taxes. 
In the course of thirty years this perverse emula- 
tion had brought down the assessed values of 
property to from 5 to 15 per cent. of true value, 
and the rate of taxation up to from 8 to 13 per 
cent., according to the district. With such a 
rate, the incentive to undervaluation was still 
further augmented, since a reduction of $100 in 
a man’s assessment saved him from $8 to $13 in 
his taxes. The law of 1895 abolished the town 
assessors and substituted a county board of five 
assessors, elected at large for terms of six years. 
It also created a board of review of three mem- 
bers elected at large, one member at each elec- 
tion, for a term of six years. 

When the assessors have made their valua- 
tions, a printed slip is made out for each ward, 
containing the description of each piece of real 
estate and its assessment. This is sent to every 
taxpayer in the ward or district. In this way 
every person knows the assessments of his neigh- 
bors, and can make appeal, if he wishes, to the 
Board of Review. 


“PERSONAL” VALUATION QUADRUPLED. 


Similar lists are sent to the owners of personal 
property. But in this case the lists are made 
out for each line of business, and are sent to all 
the taxpayers appearing on the list. In addi- 
tion, the Board of Review selects a committee 
of citizens from each “line,” and submits the 
list to them for revision. This committee, being 
familiar with all the business houses, rates them 
all according to the amount of business and re- 
gardless of the itemized schedules returned by 
each. At the present time there are more than 
200 of these separate commiitees of citizens 
cooperating in the assessment machinery. The 
Board of Review accepts their ratings, but at 
the last assessment added 10 per cent. all around, 
in order to relieve real estate that much. This 
method of citizen assessment has resuited in 
raising the valuation of personal property in 
Chicago from $21,000,000 to $88,000,000, but 
with the interesting outcome that the personal 
property tax has been transformed into some- 
thing like a gross revenue tax; for the board 
disregards the itemized schedules returned by 
business houses and accepts the proportionate 
ratings returned by the committees, based upon 
their judgment of the amount of business done 
by each house. Naturally, in each line, the 
stock of goods is proportionate to the amount of 
business, but it is assessed as a unit and no 


longer by items. The law is indeed conformed 
to by publishing the items as returned in the 
schedules, but the additions made by the boar 
are entered under the item “all other property,” 
and this item is now two-thirds of the personal 
property assessment. One notable feature of 
this practice is the entire elimination of mort: 
gages from the lists, and the almost complete 
elimination of credits. While other parts of 
the State and other States pay attention to these 
items, the Chicago assessors lump them all to- 
gether under their ‘unit rule” of assessment. 


8ST. PAUL'S PLAN OF BLOCK VALUATION. 


In the taxation of real estate, publicity has 
been carried to its highest perfection in St. Paul. 
In 1896, the deputy assessor, Mr. W. A. Somers, 
invited the Chamber of Commerce and _ other 
bodies to select committees from the different 
sections of the city, who should place a front- 
foot value on the middle lots of each block in 
the city. With these values before him, he con- 
structed percentage tables showing the variations 
to be allowed for different depths and for corner 
lots. He then plotted convenient sections of 
the city on large charts, which were hung up at 
a public meeting-place, to which he invited on 
successive evenings the citizens and residents 
interested in the particular sections announced 
for review. Criticisms were made, and the cor- 
rected valuations were then transferred to the 
assessment rolls. This practice applied only to 
ground values, and not toimprovements. Build- 
ings were assessed separately, under the super- 
vision of a committee of architects and builders. 
This committee drew up a blank schedule for the 
description of buildings, and these schedules 
were filled out by clerks who inspected the 
properties. The schedules provided for a minute 
description of each building, showing the ma- 
terial of which it is constructed, the dimensions, 
projections, roof, outside finish, inside finish, 
method of heating, water-supply, drainage, 
number and character of rooms, sidewalk, etc. 
Following is one of the seventeen items taken 
from this schedule, showing the particularity 
with which the description is made. The clerk, 
in using the schedule, checks off by means of a 
circle the appropriate word descriptive of this 
feature of the building : 





Outside finish : 
Siding, shingles, brick, common, pressed ; stone, 
cut, rough. 

Trimmings: 
Plain, ornamental, stone, metal, wood. 











The schedules, when filled out, were returned 
to the committee of experts, who placed a value 
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per square foot on each building according to 
its description in the schedule. From this the 
clerks computed the total value of the building 
for taxation. This system of publicity and ex- 
pert valuation has given complete satisfaction to 
the citizens of St. Paul, and has raised the prob- 
lem of real-estate assessment from an amateurish 
guess to a scientific demonstration. The cost is 
no greater than that of the former guessing 
method. The system was recently adopted in 
Cleveland, and revealed some startling inequali- 
ties in preceding assessments. 

In Cleveland, the reassessment on the basis of 
the Somers system was conducted on an elabo- 
rate scale, and with great attention to detail, 
under the direction of the assessor, Peter Witt. 
A large number of charts were drafted, and the 
ground values of basing points in each block 
were determined at public hearings. These were 
then published and distributed to taxpayers, 
with other charts showing cash values and the 
appraised values of the preceding assessment. 


APPRAISAL OF BUILDING PROPERTY IN CITIES. 


The valuation of buildings was also centralized 
and systematized. Clerks were detailed with 
blanks for the description of each building, and 
these blanks, filled out, were put in the hands of 
an architect and builder, who went over the 
ground, taking the description with him. As he 
passed each building he set down his estimate 
of its value. The blanks were made out in such 
minute detail that this single assessor was able, 
with their help and his own practised eye, to as- 
sess all of the buildings in the city. The ad- 
vantage of this centralized method lies in the 
fact that there are no conflicts of judgment. be- 
tween assessors, and every building in the city 
is rated proportionately and equitably with every 
other building. These valuations, like the valua- 
tions of the land, were also submitted to the tax- 
payers. 


FULL VALUATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


A notable instance of what may be done 
through centralization of assessment has just 
occurred in New York. In that city, the tax 
commissioners are appointed and removed by 
the mayor, and naturally they take instructions 
from him. In New York, as in all other cities 
and local governments which have not been 
reached by recent movements of tax reform, 
the valuation of property for assessment was 
considerably below the true value. This under- 
valuation had been brought about by the desire 
to escape as much as possible of the taxes for 
State purposes. But this motive has now been 
practically eliminated through the policy of the 


governor and the Legislature in recent years, 
directed to the segregation of sources of revenue 
for State purposes. With the direct State tax 
out of the way, the demand for assessment at full 
value gained strength through two considerations: 
(1) Equality and justice in taxation, and (2) a pro- 
posed increase of the bond-issuing capacity. 

The mayor pointed out that the old assess. 
ments ranged from 74 per cent. to 130 per cent. 
of full value, and that equalization could not be 
effective on any other standard than that of full 
value, as required by law. The comptroller, in 
one of his addresses on the subject, said : 


Thesmall property has generally been assessed higher 
than the larger property ; the small home at a higher 
rate than the business property, the hotel, office build- 
ing, or apartment house ; the improved property higher 
than the vacant; the outlying boroughs higher than 
Manhattan ; the upper part of Manhattan higher than 
the lower ; though gross inequalities may be found even 
in a single borough, for there are sections of Brooklyn 
varying 30 per cent. from others. 


A sub-committee of the Citizens’ Union, which 
had nominated Mr. Low for mayor, and which 
contained an active element of so-called “ single- 
taxers,” was especially persistent in pressing the 
argument of equality béth before the public and 
before the mayor. This element was concerned 
mainly about the raising of assessments on vacant 
lots, which they expected would come through 
full assessment. That their objects have been in 
a measure realized seems to be borne out by the 
president of the Central Realty Bond and Trust 
Company, who stated in an interview: “The 
raising of tax bills will redound to the benefit of 
the professional operators. It will tend to force 
holders of valuable unimproved or partially im- 
proved properties to let them go to those who 
can put them to good use.” 

The enormous debt of the city had nearly 
reached the limit of 10 per cent. of assessed 
value of real estate, established by the State 
constitution, and the city found itself unable to 
build schoolhouses, hospitals, police stations, fire- 
engine houses, and to make dock improvements, 
required for its rapidly growing population. 
Raising the assessed valuation would add to the 
city’s borrowing capacity. 

With these two arguments, the mayor directed 
the tax commissioners, in 1902, to assess all prop- 
erty at full value. The books were opened on 
January 12, 1903, and showed an increased val- 
uation of real estate in Greater New York of 
$1,425,452,387, the figures for 1902 being $3,- 
330,647,579, and for 1903 being $4,756,099,966. 
The normal increase of the preceding years had 
been $296,985,925. The increase varies widely 
for different boroughs. While the average is 
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40 per cent., the increase for Brooklyn is only 
27 per cent., and that for Manhattan is 48 per 
cent. Brooklyn’s former assessments had been 
more nearly true value than those of Manhattan. 

Of course, increased assessment does not of 
itself increase the taxes, since the rate is there- 
by reduced. The rate in Manhattan, in 1902, 
was 2.273 per cent., and in 1903 it is estimated 
at 1.6 per cent. But increased assessment re- 
distributes the taxes, since certain properties 
are increased in much greater proportion than 
others. Striking examples might be given. 
The Equitable Life Building was raised from 
$6,350,000 to $10,500,000 ; the Stock Exchange 
from $2,100,000 to $4,600,000 ; Richard Cro- 
ker’s residence from $50,000 to $100,000 ; May- 
or Low’s residence from $70,000 to $135,000 ; 
W. 4H. Vanderbilt’s residence from $700,000 to 
$1,500,000. Vacant lots, in some instances, 
were raised more than threefold. 

It is not to be supposed that property is even 
yet assessed at full value, or that the finer shades 
of inequality are removed. The daily papers 
have contained comparisons showing that larger 
properties are now assessed at 75 per cent. to 
90 per cent. of true value. The reasons for this 
can readily be understood when the personnel and 
procedure of the deputy assessors are considered. 

As stated by one of the daily papers : 


A deputy commissioner is assigned to a certain dis- 
trict or territory. He goes out with a book in which is 
written the tax valuation of last year of each piece of 
real estate in his district. 

He is supposed to walk around, look over the lots 
and buildings, and in another column enter in pencil 
his estimate of the value for this year of each piece. He 
may ask all the questions he wants to, but no owner or 
agent of a lot is compelled to tell him anything. Most 
of them, it is assumed, would tell him nothing if he an- 
nounced his business. He may search the register’s 
office for records of transfers and mortgages, and there 
alone can he obtain anything that can be classed as 
official information about the value of real estate in his 
district. 

For years, this system of assessment has been in this 
city generally regarded as one of pure guesswork on the 
part of the deputy, and one open fo flagrant favoritism. 
The Mazet Committee brought out a mass of testimony 
intended to show that there had been favoritism in fix- 
ing valuations. A large number of the present deputy 
tax commissioners are Tammany hold-overs, and all, or 
nearly all, have been appointed from civil-service lists. 


From this description, it can be seen how 
greatly superior is the Somers system, above de- 
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scribed, wherein the ground is assessed sepa- 
rately from buildings and improvements and 
the citizens in each locality are called together 
in public hearing to decide upon true front-foot 
values, while an architect or builder is employed 
to appraise all the buildings on a uniform basis 
of comparison. 

The assessment of personal property in New 
York was also increased from $3,482,475,802 in 
1902 to $4,420,326,945 in 1903, an increase of 27 
per cent. But this increase has as yet but little 
significance, since under the liberal laws of New 


York in the matter of debt deductions the 
amount will be reduced to an unknown re- 
siduum. In Manhattan, last year, in the course 


of this “‘swearing-off” process, the personal prop- 
erty assessment of $3,004,869,916 was reduced 
to $412,388,258, a reduction of 87 per cent. 


A FEW GENERALIZATIONS. 


Many suggestive details might further be cited 
showing the progress of tax methods and princi- 
ples in these and other States and localities. If 
one were to draw conclusions from both the 
attained and attempted reforms, up to the present 
time, he would have something as follows: 

Town assessors are tyros under the influence 
of constituents and supporters. County and 
city boards have greater experience and greater 
freedom. If town assessors are retained, they 
require the close supervision of a State board 
of experts. 

* Interstate carriers and other large corporations 
can be fairly assessed only by a State board. 

The State board should be balanced by a 
union of appointive and ex-officio members, and 
should command the services of an engineer and 
accountant. 

Organized publicity, through the céperation 
of citizen experts, abolishes corruption and 
secures equitable apportionment between mem. 
bers of a class. 

The listing of personal property by the as- 
sessor is inquisitive, crude, and _ ineffective, 
whereas the valuation of a business as a unit is 
the method naturally adopted by business men. 

The fairest method of assessment of real estate 
is assessment at full value, but this cannot be 
expected until State revenues are secured in 
some other way than by a direct tax on real estate. 
and until land values are assessed separately and 
by different methods from improvements. 
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CAPTAIN PEARY TELLS HOW THE POLE WILL 
BE REACHED. 


Ce PEARY’S own account of the 

last chapter in his strenuous life as an 
explorer is given in McClure’s for February. The 
famous Arctic explorer himself sums up the chief 
results of this last expedition, and expresses his 
firm faith that the Pole will be reached, out- 
lining the lines of least resistance which will 
make it possible. 


JHE NET RESULTS OF THE LAST VOYAGE. 


“In this journey, I had determined conclu- 
sively the northern limit of the Greenland 
Archipelago or land group, and had practically 
connected the coast southeastward to Independ- 
ence Bay, leaving only that comparatively short 
portion of the periphery of Greenland lying 
between Independence Bay and Cape Bismarck 
indeterminate. The non-existence of land for a 
very considerable distance to the northward and 
northeastward was also settled, with every indi- 
cation pointing to the belief that the coast along 
which we traveled formed the shore of an unin- 
terrupted central polar sea, extending to the 
Pole, and beyond to the Spitzbergen and Franz 
Josef Land groups of the opposite hemisphere. 

“The origin of the floebergs and paleocrystic 
ice was definitely determined. Further than 
this, the result of the journey was to eliminate 
this route as a desirable or practical one by 
which to reach the Pole. The broken character 
of the ice, the large amount of open water, and 
the comparatively rapid motion of the ice as it 
swung round the northern coast into the south- 
erly setting east Greenland current were very 
unfavorable features 


NOT THE WAY TO THE POLE. 


“The complete change of character of the 
coast from Cape Jesup eastward is an interest- 
ing fact to be borne in mind. Another inter- 
esting item is the comparative abundance of 
game observed and secured along a coast which 
the experience of two previous expeditions had 
indicated as being practically barren of animal 
life. Two musk-oxen were killed by me in the 
Cape Bryant region in the upward march, and 
live by my supporting party on their return. 
One bear, as already noted, was killed east of 
Cape Washington, and east of Cape Jesup forty- 
two musk-oxen were seen, of which ten were 
secured, One hare was killed in this region, a 
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wolf seen, and traces of lemming, ermine, and 
ptarmigan observed. Numbers of hare were 
killed in the neighborhood of Repulse Harbor. 


1902—-ANOTHER WAY TO THE POLE TRIED. 


“With the Greenland route eliminated, there 
yet remained the Cape Hecla route, and this I 
attempted in the spring of 1902. It is not 
necessary here to go into the details of this at- 
tempt further than to note that, as a result of 
added experience, perfected equipment, better 
acquaintance with the region traversed, and in 
spite of the supposed handicap of its being my 
fourth consecutive year of Arctic work and life, 
the arduous journey from Cape Sabine to Con- 
ger was accomplished in twelve marches, the 
equally arduous but shorter journey from Con- 
ger to Hecla in eight more. I now found my- 
self, after nearly four hundred miles of travel 
in the severest part of the Arctic year, just at 
the beginning of my real work, the conquest of 
the polar pack. 

“ After fighting my way northward for fifteen 
days over a pack of extremely rugged character, 
the latter portion of the journey being over ice 
in motion (not motion sufficient, as has been er- 
roneously understood, to carry me far out of my 
course ; but sufficient, by the wheeling of the 
floes, to open up continually new leads, and form 
new pressure ridges across my route), I was 
driven to the conclusion that further advance 
for my party was impracticable. Personnel, 
equipment, and methods were satisfactory and 
effective, as evidenced by our speedy and safe 
return, not only to Hecla, but also to Cape Sa- 
bine. 

‘When I say that I regarded further advance 
as impracticable, I mean that a rate of advance 
capable of producing the objects I had in view 
—namely, the Pole itself, or, if not that, a pro- 
nounced highest north—was not practicable 
under existing conditions, with a party of the 
size I had with me. 


HOW TO GO TO THE POLE, 


“So far am I from considering the general 
proposition of advance over the polar pack im- 
practicable that I have no hesitation in saying 
I believe that the man who, with the proper 
party, the proper equipment, and proper ex- 
perience, can secure a base on the northern shore 
of Grinnell Land, and can begin his work with 
the earliest returning light in February, will 
hold the Pole in his grasp. 
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« As bearing upon the soundness of my con- 
clusion, it is, I think, fair to note that I have al- 
ready made four sledge journeys in these regions, 
of such length that the average air-line distance 
between the starting-point and the terminus of 
the four is equal to the distance from the north- 
crn shore of Grinnell Land to the Pole. If it 
be contended that the character of the traveling 
is so different as to make the comparison hardly 
a fair one, it may be said that increased ex- 
perience, improved methods, and a large party 
will, I believe, fully counterbalance this. 


THE POLE CAN AND WILL BE REACHED. 


“The proper method for an effective attack 
upon the Pole may be summed up in a paragraph 
—Vviz. : 

«A strongly built ship of maximum power ; a 
minimum party, utilizing the Eskimos exclusive- 
ly for the rank and file ; the establishment of a 
permanent station or sub-base at Sabine ; the 
formation of a chain of caches from Sabine to 
Hecla ; the establishment of a main base some- 
where on the North Grinnell Land coast ; fore- 
ing the ship to winter quarters there ; the redis- 
tribution of the entire tribe of Whale Sound 
Eskimos, taking the picked men of the tribe on 
the ship, and distributing the others in a series 
of settlements along the Grinnell Land coast, 
with the rear on the perennial walrus grounds 
at Sonntag Bay and the head of certain summer 
navigation at Sabine, and the van at Heéla; 
and, finally, an advance, in the earliest return- 
ing light of February, from Hecla northward 
over the polar pack, with a small, light, pioneer 
party, followed by a large, heavy, main party, 
from which at intervals two or three sledges 
would drop out and return, until on the last stage 
there would be but two or three sledges left.” 





THE TARIFF ON IRON AND STEEL. 


ARIFF reformers find in the prosperous 
condition of the American iron and steel 

trade a plausible argument for a lowering of the 
tariff walls. Protectionists, on the other hand, 
point to the low wages in that industry paid to 
British and German workingmen, and contend 
that the tariff is still needed to offset the bonus 
paid to American labor. At least a part of that 
difference is made up to the American manufac- 
turer by the superiority of his labor over that 
employed by his European rivals. That is ad- 
mitted ; the question is, just how far can the 
American producer go in raising wages without 
requiring the aid of a tariff ? Mr. Archer Brown, 
writing in the North American Review for Jan- 
uary, attempts to answer this query. 











In the first place, how large is the factor of 
wages in the cost of iron and steel products ’ 
Mr. Brown makes the proportion very large,— 
larger than a superficial scanning of the statistics 
would warrant. He justifies his conclusions, 
however, by the following analysis of the cost of 
a ton of pig iron: 

‘“‘ At first glance, the items of cost divide some. 
what as follows, assuming the total cost to he 
$14 at Pittsburg: Ore, $7 ; coke, $4 ; limestone 
and other materials, $1 ; labor, $1.25 ; repairs, 
taxes, and incidentals, 75 cents. Labor appears 
to be about 11 per cent. of the whole.. But push 
the analysis further. How much of the cost of 
the ore profits omitted is labor? All except the 
royalty of, say, 25 cents per ton. How much of 
the cost of the coke is labor? All except the 
royalty of 10 cents per ton on coal in the ground. 
The limestone and supplies similarly dissolve 
into ninety parts of labor to ten of other items. 
Even the transportation which enters into the 
delivered price of raw materials is 60 to 70 per 
cent. labor. So, if the inquiry be pushed to the 
limit, it will be found that of the actual cost of a 
ton of iron (eliminating all profits) everything is 
resolved into labor except taxes, interest, royal- 
ties, and insurance. These items aggregate 
barely 5 per cent. in some districts and seldom 
reach 10 per cent. anywhere. A complete an- 
alysis of the cost of a ton of steel rails or struc- 
tural material shows practically the same result. 
When the scale of wages begins ascending, the 
advance which the foundryman or mill man pays 
his own men is but an insignificant fraction. 
But the rate of coal-mining goes up perhaps from 
40 to 60 cents a ton, with a corresponding in- 
crease of wages of coke-makers. The first cost 
of fuel is then up 50 per cent. The ore miners 
and handlers get a like increase ; lake transpor- 
tation is higher ; railroad rates are higher ; the 
smaller supplies are affected by the same causes, 
until presently the whole foundation structure 
of raw materials is up one-half, and prices must 
be advanced accordingly to the ultimate con- 
sumer. This is precisely what we have wit- 
nessed in the iron trade in the past twelve 
months.” 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN WAGES COMPARED. 


In his comparison of foreign with Américan 
wage scales, Mr. Brown states that throughout 
Great Britain puddlers in rolling mills earn, on 
an average, 9 shillings ($2.16) a day. Rough. 
steel rollers make from $2.40 to $3.60 a day. 
Iron rollers earn about $7.20 a day, out of which 
a helper is paid. Puddling and rolling is piece- 
work, as in this country. 

Wages in the United States are not uniform 
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and not easily reducible to uniform day-earnings. 
The boss roller in Western mills makes from 
$12 to $20 a day, out of which he pays his helper. 
Other figures given by Mr. Brown are as follows: 

«Puddlers make, on the Amalgamated scale, 
at Pittsburg from $6 to $7 per day. In the 
Kast, the rate being less, the average wage is 
about $5. Molders in foundries seldom make 
less than $2.75 per day ; and a good workman, 
unrestricted by shop rules, can make $4 per 
day of eight hours. 
to $6 per day, average about $3.75. Blast- 
furnace men (not counted skilled labor) earn 
from $1.50 to $2.25 per day, according to grade 
of work. Common labor rules about the same, 
whether at the blast furnace, or rolling mill, or 
foundry. It is seldom paid less than $1.50, nor 
more than $1.75, per day. In ore-mining, wages 
differ widely in the several districts, but as four- 
fifths of the mining is done in the Lake Supe- 
rior district, the rates there may be said to 
govern. A good miner seldom makes less than 
$50 per month, according to the president of 
one of the largest ore companies ; the average 
is fully $60 per month. 

‘By comparison of above figures, it will be 
seen that American miners and iron and steel 
workers receive from two and one-half to three 
times as much wages as corresponding workmen 
in Continental countries, and fully double those 
paid in Great Britain. And it can be added that 
there is scarcely a mine or shop in the United 
States in which the question of further wage ad- 
vances is not up to-day in some form or other ; 
while in Europe, according to latest consular 
and other reports, the tendency is distinctly 
downward, owing to.general business depression. 
How much of this tremendous disparity can be 
made up by the admitted superiority of Ameri- 
can labor? A considerable percentage, no doubt; 
but it would be a rash enthusiast who would put 
it as high as 50 per cent. If it be said that our 
superior plant, with its marvels of improved ma- 
chinery and labor-saving devices, compensates 
for the great difference still against us, it must 
be answered that Germany and Great Britain 
have gone to school to us to some purpose in the 
past eighteen or twenty-four months, and they 
too are bringing their plants to the modern 
standard. They can build blast furnaces and 
steel works in Great Britain or in Germany to- 
day at less than half the cost of like works in 
America. The former prejudice against adopt- 
ing new methods and new machinery, after 
American models, has given place to an eager 
desire to rival us by copying what is best in our 
engineering. Already there is an advance in 
furnace and mill practice that affords a marked 


Machinists get from $2.50 . 
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contrast to what American visitors observed 
three, and even two, years ago. If we are hon- 
est with ourselves, therefore, we must admit 
that the greater efficiency of American labor 
does not, even when reénforced by our larger 
natural resources and our more modern plant, 
make up the disparity in wages.” 


THE CRY OF MONOPOLY. 


The consolidation of great interests in the 
steel and iron industry does not seem to Mr. 
Brown to be a serious argument for tariff re- 
duction. He says: 

‘There is no semblance of monopoly in any 
important branch of the trade. Competition is 
as free and unrestricted as it was before the era 
of consolidations. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration controls vast quantities of raw materials 
which are of great and increasing value, but it 
has no monopoly of these. Its rivals, in propor- 
tion to their size, are nearly as well provided, 
and there is an abundance of good coking coal 
and Bessemer ores left for new enterprises which 
may yet be formed. ‘The influence of the Steel 
Corporation, as every one knows, has been ex- 
erted, not to force prices up, but rather to hold 
them down. This has been a steadying factor 
in a market in which demand has been largely 
in excess of supply. It may prove, when the 
lean years come again, that the great consolida- 
tions will be better fortified than the smaller 
companies, and overwhelm them. But there are 
two sides to that question. It may also prove 
that the minor companies, managed by their 
owners, well supplied with raw materials, with 
small capitalization and light fixed charges, and 
with modern well-equipped plants, will weather 
storms as well as the huge craft. At any rate, 
competition is and will remain as free in iron as 
in groceries or grain.” 


GRADUAL REDUCTION OF THE SCHEDULES. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Brown favors a lowering of 
the tariff wall. What American iron and steel 
makers want, he says, is a broad, stable market. 

«A world market, including the home market, 
is better than the home market alone. Moderate 
prices are necessary to secure and hold export 
trade. Moderate prices tend to increase domes- 
tic consumption. Extreme fluctuations tend to 
restrict it. Moderate prices depend on low cost 
of manufacture. In iron and steel, wages are 
over 90 per cent. of the cost. We are now pay- 
ing nearly three times the wages of our largest 
and most vigorous rival, and about double the 
wages of our next strongest competitor. Further 
wage advances are asked and expected. Our 
labor is better, our natural advantage greater, 
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but neither is invincible. We have already lost 
our foreign trade in the leading forms of iron 
manufacture. We cannot long retain the other 
forms under present conditions. Our largest 
export manufacturers are already planning to 
build plants abroad to secure cheaper labor and 
materials wherewith to hold their trade. Ameri- 
can labor is entitled to and will always get the 
best pay in the world. But there are limits. 
These limits are properly set, not by a tariff wall, 
but by the greater productive energy of our 
labor and the greater abundance of our raw ma- 
terials. While the tariff has been necessary to 
develop those resources, high schedules are no 
longer needed by the manufacturer. They tend 
to create booms and prolong depressions. Ameri- 
can labor will fare better if wages do not rise so 
high nor descend so low. ‘Tariff agitation dis- 
turbs business. Business is now at high tide. 
The iron and steel schedules should be cut in 
two, but by a graduated scale, to avoid shock. 
Otherwise, history will repeat itself. The struc- 
ture will be overloaded and break.” 





THE MOSELEY COMMISSION ON AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


Sean the return to England of Mr. Alfred 
Moseley and the commission organized by 
him for the purpose of investigating industrial 
and social conditions in the United States, the 
facts revealed to the commission have been wide- 
ly reported and commented on by the correspond- 
ents who accompanied Mr. Moseley’s twenty- 
three commissioners on their extended tour 
through this country. Mr. W. T. Stead, of the 
London Review of Reviews, states that, while there 
is by no means complete agreement in regard to 
details, still, the broad outlines of the factors 
which constitute American superiority are not 
disputed. In his opinion, these reports of what 
the commission saw in America confirm much of 
the criticism of the British industrial system 
which has been focused during the past in Mr. 
Stead’s own publications,—notably in his month- 
ly broadside entitled “ Wake up! John Bull.” 


A BRITISH CIVIC FEDERATION. 


One of the first results of the tour is likely to 
be the organization in England of a body simi- 
lar in object to the National Civic Federation of 
America. The delegates investigated thorough. 
ly the work of this body, and as the result of 
their investigations they passed unanimously, 
on November 30, a resolution declaring that it 
would be a benefit both to employers and em- 
ployed if a similar organization were to be es- 
tablished in Great Britain. Such an organiza- 


tion would not in any way interfere with the 
bodies which already exist for mediation and 
conciliation in the Board of Trade, the Chamber 
of Commerce, or the 
trade conciliation 
boards. But it 
would fulfill the 
same functions as 
the American Civic 


it its duty to get in- 
formation of the first 
signs of impending 
trouble and in the 
early stages of a dis- 
pute to step in for 
the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties to- 
gether at a round-table conference before any 
breach had taken place. It is plain that ifa 
British civic federation is established, the Mose- 
ley commission will have fulfilled its purpose 
even if it should fail in its efforts to lead, by 
means of disseminating information, the British 
manufacturer and the worker to the high level 
attained by their cousins in the United States. 





MR. ALFRED MOSELEY. 


THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM SUPERIOR. 


The superiority of the American industria] 
system seems to have been established beyon« 
doubt. ‘Mr. Moseley,” we are told in the sum- 
mary published in the London Zimes of Decem- 
ber 22, “was emphatic in his opinion as to the 
superiority of the American workmen over Brit- 
ish workmen. They worked harder, and were 
better trained and educated.” Of this all-round 
superior efficiency, a high wages standard seems 
to be both cause and effect. The hours of labor 
in America are on the whole considerably higher 
than those in Great Britain, but the productive- 
ness of the workmen and the wages they earn 
are higher beyond all proportion. The New 
York bricklayer is paid $4.25 a day, but he lays 
about three times as many bricks as the English 
bricklayer. In the Fall River district there are 
weavers who earn $20 a week, but they look 
after twenty automatic looms. The piecework 
system, which is more common in America than 
in England, results in higher wages and greater 
output. A boot-welter will earn as much as $5 a 
day ; and in many factories even boy employees. 
who are engaged in sweeping the floors, are 
never paid less than $6 a week. 


UP-TO-DATE MACHINERY. 


As the American manufacturer works his 
men harder and pays them more liberally, so he 
is merciless with his machinery, and renews it 
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whenever the slightest increase in efficiency can 
be gained by doing so. So rapid is the change 
in appliances that one manufacturer explained 
his willingness to show the delegates the secrets 
of his machines by saying that before we had 
time to copy them he would have discarded them 
in favor of new machinery. A London Daily 
Chronicle correspondent who traveled for a fort- 


- night with the delegates gives similar evidence. 


In one works, he says, they were erecting a piece 
of machinery at a cost of $250,000, when one 
of the engineers engaged on the job had an in- 
spiration which led him to invent a still better 
machine, which would do 30 per cent. more work 
at the same cost. The new machinery was in- 
stantly sacrificed, and in three months the later 
invention took its place. The American work- 
man takes to these changes naturally. The 
Times correspondent mentions that one American 
workman will mind two, three, four, or even 
eight machine tools. <A British manufacturer 
who bought one of the latest American machine 
tools, on being asked by the maker how it 
worked, replied: “I can’t tell you; the union 
has not allowed me to use the machine for an 
hour.” 


THE TEMPERATE AMERICAN. 


In general, Mr. Moseley’s delegates seem to 
have collected overwhelming evidence to estab- 
lish the superior education, social condition, and 
material well-being of the American workman. 
His sobriety is in his favor. He drinks coffee, 
not intoxicants, with his midday meal ; and, in- 
deed, some manufacturers forbid drinking alto- 
gether during the day. It is mentioned inci- 
dentally that employers find that beer in par 
ticular has a bad effect upon the working capacity 
of their hands. Statistics show that the Ameri- 
can workman consumes less than half the pure 
alcohol consumed by the British workman. It 
is, however, in the organization of industry that 
the Americans seem to triumph most of all. 

The American manufacturer gives his work 
constant personal supervision, and selects his 
partners not because they happen to be his rela- 
tives, but because he knows they have mastered 
the details of the industry concerned. The son 
of a wealthy man is expected to enter his father’s 
office as a clerk, and work his way up, studying 
both the business and the ways of the employees. 
Great attention is paid to studying the indi- 
vidual employee. The 7%mes special correspond 
ent mentions one factory which was visited in 
which a debtor and creditor account is kept for 
every man engaged, both his good and bad qual- 
ities being put on record, while in others there 
1s a special labor department which in the case 
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of a dismissal acts as a court of revision, and 
uses the record of the workman’s past in order 
to enable it to finally decide his case. The 
American workman is therefore rewarded ac- 
cording to his merits, and, this being so, the 
intelligent and inventive have a better chance 
of rising in the social scale. 


SYSTEM IN LABOR. 


Order and system are the American manufac- 
turer’s first law. The division of labor is carried 
to extremes, and every operation is simplified 
and subdivided as much as possible. Work is 
never interrupted through lack of material or 
through earlier operations not being finished in 
time , and skilled workmen are never allowed to 
waste their time in running about to fetch ma- 
terial or tools when such labor can be performed 
by boys. In Cleveland, organization has been 
carried so far that the cost of unloading iron ore 
from ship to quay was reduced in a few years 
from 28 cents a ton to 7 cents a ton. 

Employer and workman are in closer relations 
than in England ; the employer is always acces- 
sible, and an employee’s zeal and intelligence 
are always made profitable both to himself and 
to his master. In one big department store in 
Chicago visited by Mr. Moseley’s commission, 
where there are over seven thousand employees, 
a small reward in money is given to any one who 
makes a reasonable criticism, who suggests some 
practical rearrangement, or points out some 
mistake in any advertisement issued by the firm. 
The reward is paid whether the proposed arrange- 
mentis acted upon or not. Finally, the Ameri- 
can employer looks after his workmen, and re- 
gards it as his first duty to see that they are 
well fed and well clothed. The general con- 
clusion seems to be that in the United States the 
essential community of the interests of both 
parties is better recognized than in England. 

It must not be supposed, however, that every- 
thing in America is better than in England. 
The bad effect of the universal system of “ hus- 
tling” is commented on by more than one ob- 
server. The Daily Chronicle correspondent, al- 
ready quoted, thinks the Americans are going 
at a pace which must, sooner or later, be stayed. 
He observes a superiority in British physique. 
It is very rare to see middle-aged Americans en- 

gaged in industry, except out-of-doors. Ca’ 
canny,” also, is not unknown in American in- 
dustry ; and, according to the 7imes correspond- 
ent, it is increasing, the form which it takes 
being the refusal of the workman to work his 
machine up to its full capacity. In piecework, 
the American unions sometimes fix a maximum 
output, which must not be exceeded by the in- 
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dividual member under penalty of fine and ex- 
pulsion. But on the whole there seems to be no 
doubt as to the better quality both of the Ameri- 
can manufactures and the American workman. 





THE CHILD WORKERS OF THE COAL MINES. 


R. RAY STANNARD BAKER'S story of 
the non-union, or, rather, the non-striking, 
miners, and their experiences, published in a re- 
cent number of McCiure’s, is followed in the 
February issue by an account of the children 
working in the coal mines by Mr. Francis H. 
Nichols, who, like Mr. Baker, has just come 
from a thorough investigation of the conditions 
in the Pennsylvania coal regions. 

The chief work assigned to children in the 
mining of anthracite coal is at the “breaker.” 
After the heavy machinery in the top of the 
breaker has ground the lumps of coal, the broken 
coal flows down a series of chutes to the ground 
floor, where it is loaded on flat-cars waiting to 
receive it. The chutes zigzag through the build- 
ing about three feet apart. Between them, in 
tiers, are a series of planks, serving as seats for 
the slate-pickers. 
for pieces of slate rock as the procession of 
broken coal passes him and throw this refuse 
into another chute. A few of the slate-pickers 
are very old men, superannuated or crippled 
miners, who are glad to get a dollar a day in the 
breaker. But an overwhelming majority of the 
workers in the breaker are boys. 


THE CHILDREN AT WORK. 


“The coal so closely resembles slate that it 
can be detected only by the closest scrutiny, 
and the childish faces are compelled to bend so 
low over the chutes that prematurely round 
shoulders and narrow chests are the inevitable 
result. In front of the chutes is an open space 
reserved for the ‘ breaker boss,’ who watches the 
boys as intently as they watch the coal. 

“The boss is armed with a stick, with which 
he occasionally raps on the head and shoulders 
a boy who betrays lack of zeal. The breakers 
are supposed to be heated in winter, and a steam 
pipe winds up the wall; but in cold weather 
every pound of steam is needed in the mines, so 
that the amount of heat that radiates from the 
steam pipe is not sufficient to be taken seriously 
by any of the breakers’ toilers. From Novem- 
ber until May, a breaker boy always wears a 
cap and tippet, and overcoat if he possesses one, 
but because he has to rely largely upon the 
sense of touch, he cannot cover his finger-tips 
with mittens or gloves ; from the chafing of the 
coal, his fingers sometimes bleed, and his nails 


The slate-picker has to watch’ 





are worn down to the quick. The hours of toil 
for slate-pickers are supposed to be from seven 
in the morning until noon, and from one to six 
in the afternoon ; but when the colliery is run- 
ning on ‘full capacity orders,’ the noon recess 
is reduced to half an hour, and the good-night 
whistle does not blow until half-past six. For 
his eleven hours’ work, the breaker boy gets no 
more pay than for ten. 


AGE CERTIFICATES AND WHAT THEY AMOUNT TO. 


“According to the mining laws of Penn- 
sylvania, ‘no boy under the age of fourteen 


shall be employed in a mine, nor shall a boy * 


under the age of twelve be employed in or about 
the outside structures or workings of a colliery’ 
(z.e., in a breaker). Yet no one who stands by 
the side of a breaker boss and looks up at the 
tiers of benches that rise from the floor to the 
coal-begrimed roof can believe for a minute that 
the law has been complied with in the case of 
one in ten of the tiny figures in blue jumpers 
and overalls bending over the chutes. The mine 
inspector and the breaker boss will explain that 
‘these boys look younger than their ages is,’ and 
that a sworn certificate setting forth the age of 
every boy is on file in the office. 

“Children’s age certificates are a criminal in- 
stitution. When a father wishes to place his 
son in a breaker, he obtains an ‘age blank’ 
from a mine inspector, and in its spaces he has 
inserted some age at which it is legal for a boy 
to work. He carries the certificate to a notary 
public or justice of the peace, who, in consider- 
ation of a fee of twenty-five cents, administers 
oath to the parent and affixes a notarial seal to 
the certificate. 


JUSTIFIABLE AND UNJUSTIFIABLE PERJURY. 


“ According to the ethics of the coal fields, it 
is not wrong for a miner or his family to lie or 
to practise any form of deceit in dealing with 
coal-mine operators or owners. A parent is 
justified in perjuring himself as to his son’s age 
on a certificate that will be filed with the mine 
superintendent, but any statement made to a 
representative of the union must be absolutely 
truthful. For this reason, my inquiries of mine 
boys as to their work and ages were always con- 
ducted under the sacred auspices of the union. 


THE WAGES OF BREAKER BOYS. 


“The wages of breaker boys are about the 
same all over the coal regions. When he begins 
to work at slate-picking, a boy receives forty 
cents a day, and as he becomes more expert the 
amount is increased until at the end of, say, his 
fourth year in the breaker his daily wage may 
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have reached ninety cents. This is the maximum 
for an especially industrious and skillful boy. 
The average is about seventy centsaday. From 
the ranks of the older breaker boys are chosen 
door-boys and runners, who work in the mines 
below ground.” 

Mr. Nichols estimates that 90 per cent. of the 
slate-pickers, 30 per cent. of the drivers and run- 
ners, and all of the door-boys and helpers are 
boys. In all, he counts 24,023 children at work 
in the anthracite-coal mines, nearly one-sixth of 
all of the employees. 


THE HARD FUTURE OF THE CHILD MINERS. 


Mr. Nichols draws a very dark picture of life 
as it confronts one of these youngsters toiling in 
the breaker and his little sister who is working 
in one of the mills that are pretty certain to be 
ina coal-mining community, drawn by the ad- 
vantage of a large supply of cheap labor. “The 
children of the Coal Shadow have no child life. 
The little tots are sullen, the older children 
fight; they rarely play, and almost their only 
amusement is, as we have seen, the union and 
the strike that is the logical result of the con- 
ditions of their existence. They have no friends. 
Their parents, driven by what they think is 
necessity, forswear them into bondage. Their 
employers, compelled by what they regard as 
economic forces, grind them to hatred. The 
state, ruled by influences, either refrains from 
amalgamating laws or corrective enforcement. 
The rest of the world doesn’t care. So the 
shadow of the coal heap lies dark upon these 
‘unionized’ little ones as they grow up to be 
men and women. Within a few years, the 
breaker boy will be a miner. It is the only 
trade with which he is familiar, and his lack of 
education will make a commercial or professional 
career for him almost impossible. He will have 
to live in Anthracite, because it is the only 
country where a hard-coal miner can follow his 
trade. The mill girl will marry early in life ; 
her husband will be a miner. They will both be 
American citizens. They will remain in the 
Coal Shadow.” 


THE NON-UNION MAN AND THE “SCAB.” 


hs most of the discussion resulting from Presi- 

dent Eliot’s recent avowal of his belief that 
the modern “scab” is “a very good type of a 
hero,” it has been assumed that the non-union man 
everywhere is practically identical with the de- 
spised “scab.” In Gunton’s Magazine for January, 
however, it is contended that the two terms are by 
no means synonymous. The distinction is this : 
“The non-union man is one who simply does 
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not join the union. This is not always, nor even 
generally, because he is hostile to the union. He 
stands aloof for a multitude of reasons,—some- 
times because he is reluctant to pay the dues and 
assume the responsibilities of membership ; some- 
times because he has a personal dislike for some 
of the officers ; but much the larger number stay 
outside the unions from a general indifference. 
Theoretically, they believe in the unions; they 
are in general spirit and action in accord with 
them, but lack that interest which materializes in 
active service.” 





REAL CHARACTER OF THE “SCAB.” 


The “scab,” on the other hand, is the man who, 
when a strike is on, takes the place of the striker. 
Gunton’s regards the “scab” as neither a hero 
nor a martyr. 

“Tf President Eliot and those like him really 
knew more of the character of the ‘scab,’ knew 
more about the actual kind of laborers that be- 
come ‘scabs,’ they would hesitate about calling 
the modern ‘scab’ a very good type of a hero. 
As a matter of fact, in probably 90 per cent. of 
the cases he is really a loose, irregular, disrepu- 
table, quasi-tramp laborer. He is the kind that 
seldom works regularly, and is almost never a 
good workman. ‘Scabs’ are essentially camp- 
followers of labor disturbances. President Eliot 

is probably not aware that in case of strikes the 
chief object of the employer is to demonstrate 
to the strikers and to the public that there are 
plenty of men who are willing to work on the 
terms offered. In order to demonstrate this, 
they send out into the highways and hedges 
and offer exceptional inducements for men 
to come to work, simply to make a showing. 
The writer knows of several instances of the 
kind where the wages offered have been 50 per 
cent. more than the strikers were asking.’ In 
addition to this, they often furnish board and 
lodging. They seldom expect to keep these 
workingmen permanently. They know in ad- 
vance that only a few of them will prove com- 
petent workmen ; but these men serve the pur- 
pose for the time being, as instruments to break 
the strike. 


““SCABS”’ ARE INCOMPETENT STRIKE-BREAKERS. 


‘Moreover, in most industries, it usually hap- 
pens that they spoil as much as they accomplish. 
The writer remembers one instance where the 
incompetency of the ‘scab’ laborers was such as 
to render them actually worthless, and in order 
to make a showing, the material was taken out 
of the machinery which stood round the outside 
of the workroom, nearest the windows, and the 
machinery was run empty, the ‘scabs’ simply 
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moving the machines as if they were working, 
so that the passers-by, hearing the noise, would 
think the factories were running, and the news- 
papers would announce with flaring headlines 
that the mills were rapidly filling up and would 
have no use for the strikers if they remained 
out a little longer. Of course, there are excep- 
tions ; but in the main there is really no heroism 
in the ‘scab.’ And he doesn’t come as a hero. 
He seldom comes because he wants to work. 
He usually comes because there are exceptional 
inducements offered, and because he is made an 
object of considerable attention.” 


THE RIGHT TO WORK. 


“Now, as to the right of the ‘scab,’—this 
‘sacred right’ which seems to be more precious 
than the right of anybody else. Of course, the 
idea behind the eulogy of the ‘scab’ is that he 
is a man out of work, seeking to sell his services 
to the best advantage, and that he has a right to 
take every opportunity that presents itself, and 
that he should be regarded as a hero and a social 


benefactor for so doing. Before we accept that ~ 


view, the case should be examined a little fur- 
ther. Here area hundred men out of work. It 
is important to the welfare of society that they 
be employed ; but it is not important that a 
hundred other men be discharged in order that 
they may be employed. The economic and social 
and moral condition of the community is not 
improved by any such process of swapping places. 
What is really wanted is, that the hundred men 
should have employment. Now, when the strike 
occurs, one hundred vacancies have not been 
created in any true economic or social sense. 
The vacancies that have been temporarily created 
are really in a state of negotiation. Those who 
have vacated their jobs have done so with a 
specific purpose,—namely, to improve them. If 
they succeed in improving these jobs, whether 
it be by securing more wages, shorter hours, 
better sanitary or moral conditions, or whatso- 
ever, those places will be better for whosoever 
fills them thereafter. Moreover, through the 
moral effect of this, all similar places throughout 
the country will be improved much more quickly. 
If this occurs, if wages are increased, if hours 
of labor are lessened, if the conditions under 
which the laborer works are made more whole- 
some or more moral,—if, in short, any specific 
improvement in those jobs has resulted from the 
strike,—then a permanent benefit has been added 
to the conditions of the whole class, and forever. 


HOW THE ‘SCAB’ PREVENTS IMPROVEMENT. 


“Tf the ‘scab’ takes that place which was not 
normally for him, which would not have been 
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vacated but for the fact that the other man was 
willing to undergo a sacrifice to improve it either 
for himself or others, he not only does not lessen 
the total of unemployed, but he defeats the effort 
of the other man to improve the condition of his 


whole class. He makes the job worse for him- 
self, for everybody else, and for those that come 
after him. Is he a benefactor? To the extent 
that he succeeds, he prevents improvement. His 
only contribution is to the forces that make it 
impossible for the laborers in that group to get 
better economic or social conditions, and he is 
used specifically for that purpose. Under no 
other conditions would he have been employed. 
He is employed only as an instrument for pre- 
venting that improvement.” 


NON-UNION MAN VERSUS THE ‘ SCAB.” 


In the opinion of this writer, the whole atti- 
tude of the “scab” is that of the sneak and the 
camp-follower ; ‘of the man who robs the 
corpses on the battlefield, or attends a fire for 
the sake of the pickings.” For the non-union 
man, as such, he has only respect. 

«The non-union laborer and the ‘scab’ have 
almost nothing in common. The non-union man 
really fills an important position. His standing 
aloof from the union for a multitude of reasons, 
none of which are really hostile, does much to 
put the union on its good behavior ; it makes it 
impossible for the union to be coercive and dic- 
tatorial, as it otherwise would be. In the present 
state of development, with unlimited power, 
trade-unions would be intolerable despotisms ; 
they need the checking influence of non-union 
men, and also a considerable number of defeats, 
in order to educate them up to a rational standard 
of conduct. The non-union man is not an en- 
emy to labor, not even to organized labor, and 
in the main he is not so regarded ; on the con- 
trary, he is a useful element in the industrial 
controversy of to-day ; but there is no sense in 
which this can be said of the ‘scab.’” 


President Eliot on Strike Violence. 


In his address delivered at the Colonial Club, 
Cambridge, and reprinted in Cassier’s for Janu- 
ary, on “ Labor Unions: Their Good Features 
and Their Evil Ones,” President Eliot discusses 
the subject of violence in connection with 
strikes,—particularly the strikes of unskilled 
laborers. Speaking especially of this class of 
union men, he says : 

“To enforce a strike, they really have no 
other weapon but violence, and they all know it, 
and their leaders know it. They resort invari- 
ably to violence within a few hours, and nearly 
every considerable strike for the past ten years 
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has been accompanied by violence. The reason 
for this lamentable fact is that violence is inev- 
itable. Such strikers have no other weapons ; 
| suppose most of us have seen this with our 
own eyes. When a strike occurs on a street 
railway, for example, there are always hundreds 
of men who want to take the places of the men 
who have struck. There is but one way of pre- 
venting them from doing so,—namely, by vio- 
lently making it too dangerous for them. 


HOW VIOLENCE IS JUSTIFIED. 


«These are but illustrations of a universal fact. 
Now, what is the theory on which, in labor 
unions, violence is justified? It is justified. I 
heard the theory ingeniously stated at a recent 
meeting of the Economic Club of Boston, and I 
think I can give it to you accurately. The la- 
borer who has worked in a factory or snop for 
years, or even months only, has acquired an 
equitable right in that factory which is not dis- 
charged by the weekly payment of his wages. 
He has made a part of the reputation of that fac- 
tory and the reputation of its product. He has 
created a part of the good-will of that factory. 
This claim is substantial, and it is not discharged 
by paying him weekly wages. 

“He joins his fellows in declaring that for a 
time they do not propose to continue to work 
in that factory on the conditions which prevail 
at the moment. He then sees a man taking his 
place. Now, that man is possessing himself of 
that equitable claim on the factory of the right 
in equity which the former laborer has acquired, 
and which he ought not to lose by going on a 
strike. The incoming man is a thief and a rob- 
ber, and he can be dealt with as one deals with 
a burglar in one’s house. The scab, or strike- 
breaker, is a burglar, and if ever violence is 
justified between man and man, violence is jus- 
tifiable between the union man who has gone on 
a strike and the scab who takes his place. 

“The argument is plausible, but has a fatal, 
weak spot. It claims a right in the factory or 
business which depends on continuous operation, 
and also claims the right to discontinue the 
business or shut up the factory. 

‘This doctrine I believe to be a dangerous one, 
and one that combats all principles with regard 
to freedom in labor I find that the principle 
that a man has a right to sell his labor at what- 
ever price he chooses to fix is earnestly disputed. 
Indeed, it is said that no man has a right to sell 
his labor at any price, without considering the 
effects of his sale on associated laborers in the 
same trade or business. The right to earn bread 
for his family by whatever opportunity which 
presents itself is denied. He must not earn 
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bread for his family without considering the 
effects which his taking the price he is willing to 
accept may have og thousands of other men who 
are not willing to accept that price. This doc- 
trine cuts deep, and the people have got to con- 
sider and reconsider this contest of opinions. It 
is a serious contest of opinions with regard to 
personal liberty. 

“The sort of violence which the labor unions 
justify is various, and there has been a great 
development in the variety of violence within 
the last ten years. The inevitable violence now 
takes the form, first, of a few serious outrages 
on persons and on property. It does not take 
many outrages to alarm a considerable popula- 
tion. Three or four assaults, three or four kill- 
ings, a few blown-up houses, will terrorize a 
large community. But these operations need 
not be numerous, they need not be frequent. 
The more effective method, when combined with 
these assaults and outrages, is the method of 
the boycott. 

«T have not time to describe the varieties of 
the boycott. Suffice it to say that the boycott, 
in a community where the union men are in 
power, penetrates every nook and corner of 
society. Every shop, every office, every pro- 
fessional man’s employment, is assailable, and is 
assailed. But it does not stop there in a com- 
munity where the union has a large majority. 
The police, the courts, and the newspapers can 
all be controlled. They have been repeatedly, and 
they are to-day, in some localities. You see how 
much ground that covers,—the police, the courts, 
and the newspapers. The community at large is 
thus deprived of information, and the community 
on the spot is deprived of the ordinary protec- 
tion of the courts and the officers of the courts.” — 





SHOULD LABOR UNIONS BE INCORPORATED ? 


N connection with the coal strike of 1902, 
the suggestion was frequently made that 
the United Mine Workers should become an 
incorporated body. New prominence has also 
been given to the whole subject of trade-union 
responsibility by discussion of the Taff Vale de- 
cision in England, the chief points of which are 
set forth elsewhere in this number of the Review 
or Reviews by Mr. A. Maurice Low. 

Looking at the matter from the point of view 
of one who believes thoroughly in the value of 
labor unions and appreciates their services to 
the community, Mr. Louis D. Brandeis gives in 
the Green Bag for January certain reasons which 
seem to show the advisability of incorporating 
the unions,—for their own good, as well as for 
the public interest. 

1 ' ‘ 
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THE TAFF VALE PRINCIPLE NOT NEW IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


As to the responsibility of the unions for il- 
legal acts, under our present laws, Mr. Brandeis 
Says : 

«When, in the course of a strike, illegal acts 
are committed, such as acts of violence or of un- 
due oppression, the individual committing the 
wrong is, of course, legally liable. If the act is 
a crime, the perpetrator may be arrested and 
punished ; if it is a mere trespass, he may be 
made to pay damages, if he is financially re- 
sponsible ; and if money damages appear not to 
be an adequate remedy, an injunction against 
the wrongful acts may be granted by a court of 
equity. Ifthe injunction is disobeyed, the de- 
fendant may be imprisoned for contempt. 

“Now, it seems to be a common belief in this 
country that while the individual may be thus 
proceeded against in any of these ways, the labor 
union, as such, being unincorporated—that is, 
being a mere Voluntary association—cannot be 
made legally responsible for its acts. 

“The rules of law established by the courts 
of this country afford, it is true, no justification 
for this opinion. A union, although a volun- 
tary unincorporated association, is legally re- 
sponsible for its acts in much the same way that 
an individual, a partnership, or a corporation is 
responsible. If a union, through its constituted 
agents, commits a wrong or is guilty of violence 
or of illegal oppression, the union, and not 
merely the individuals who are the direct in- 
struments of the wrong, can be enjoined -or 
made liable for damages to the same extent that 
the union could be if it were incorporated ; and 
the funds belonging to the unincorporated union 
can be reached to satisfy any damages which 
might be recovered for the wrong done. The 
Taff Vale Railway case, decided last year in 
England, in which it was held that the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants could, as a 
union, be enjoined and be made liable in dam- 
ages for wrongs perpetrated in the course of a 
strike, created consternation among labor unions 
there, but it laid down no principle of law new 
to this country.” 


PRACTICAL, BUT NOT LEGAL, IMMUNITY OF THE 
UNIONS. 


Labor unions have often been enjoined by 
the courts in this country, and in Massachusetts, 
more than thirty years ago, an action was main- 
tained against a union for wrongfully extorting 
from an employer a penalty for having used the 
product of “scab” labor. The rules of legal lia- 
bility apply fully to the unions, whether incor- 






porated or not; but, as a matter of fact, it is 
more difficult for the plaintiff to conduct the liti. 
gation against an unincorporated association, 
and it is especially difficult to reach the funds of 
a union in order to satisfy any judgment that 
may be recovered. The unions as such, there. 
fore, enjoy a practical immunity for wrongs 
committed. 

So far from regarding this immunity as an 
advantage to the unions, Mr. Brandeis looks upon 
it as a positive disadvantage. 

“Tt tends to make officers and members reck- 
less and lawless, and thereby to alienate public 
sympathy and bring failure upon their efforts. 
It creates, on the part of the employers, also, a 
bitter antagonism, not so much on account of 
lawless acts as from a deep-rooted sense of in- 
justice, arising from the feeling that while the 
employer is subject to law, the union holds a 
position of legal irresponsibility. 

“This practical immunity of the labor unions 
from suit or legal liability is,in my opinion, 
largely responsible for the existence of the great- 
est grievances which labor unions consider they 
have suffered at the hands of the courts,—that 
is, the so-called ‘ government by injunction.’ It 
has come about in this way : An act believed to 
be illegal is committed during a strike. If that 
act is a crime, a man may be arrested, but in 
no case can he be convicted of a crime except on 
proof beyond a reasonable doubt and a veriict 
of the jury, which is apt to contain some mem- 
bers favorable to the defendant. Many acts, 
however, may be illegal which are not criminal, 
and for these the only remedy at law is a civil 
action for damages ; but as the defendant is 
usually financially irresponsible, such action 
would afford no remedy. 

“‘ The courts, therefore, finding acts committed 
or threatened for which the guilty parties can- 
not be punished as for a crime, and cannot be 
made to pay damages, by way of compensation, 
have been induced to apply freely, perhaps too 
freely, the writ of injunction. They have granted, 
in many instances, this writ according to the 
practices of the court of equity upon preliminary 
application, wholly ex parte, and upon affidavits, 
without any chance of cross-examination. If 
the courts had been dealing with a responsible 
union instead of irresponsible defendants, they 
would doubtless, in many of the cases, have re- 
fused to interfere by injunction and have re- 
solved any doubts for defendants instead of 
plaintiffs. 


ADVANTAGE OF JURY TRIALS. 


“In another respect, also, this practical im- 
munity of the unions has been very dearly 
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bought: Nearly every large strike is attended 
by acts of flagrant lawlessness. The employers, 
and a large part of the public, charge these acts 
to the unions. In very many instances, the 
unions are entirely innocent. Hoodlums, or 
habitual criminals, have merely availed them- 
selves of a convenient opportunity for breaking 
the law, in some instances even incited thereto 
by employers desiring to turn public opinion 
against the strikers. What an immense gain 
would come to the unions from a full and fair 
trial of such charges, if the innocence of the 
unions were established and perhaps even the 
guilt of an employer! And such a trial would 
almost necessarily be had before a jury, upon 
oral testimony, with full opportunity of cross- 
examination ; whereas now, nearly every im- 
portant adjudication involving the alleged action 
of unions is made upon application to a judge 
sitting alone, and upon written affidavits, with- 
out the opportunity of cross-examination.” 

The objection urged by some of the labor 
leaders, that incorporation of the unions would 
expose to loss the funds that have been collected 
as insurance against sickness, accident, and en- 
forced idleness, is met with the argument that 
no expenditure of money by a union could bring 
so large a return as the payment of compensa- 
tion for some wrong actually committed by it. 
Any such payment, says Mr. Brandeis, would go 
far in curbing the officers and members of the 
union from future transgression of the law, and 
it would, above all, establish the position of the 
union as a responsible agent in the community, 
ready to abide by the law. This would be of 
great advantage to the union in all its opera- 
tions. 


eS 


REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE. 


yw the recurring Senatorial elections, 
deadlocks, and attendant scandals in our 
State legislatures come renewals of the demand 
for the election of United States Senators by 
popular vote, and reiterated assertions by de- 
fenders of the established order that the pro. 
posed innovation would involve a sweeping 
change in the nature of our political system. 
For a candid and exhaustive examination of the 
grounds of this assertion we commend to our 
readers the article by Prof. John W. Burgess 
in the current number of the Political Science 
Quarterly. 
_ Whether or not the representation of a State 
in its corporate capacity in Congress requires 
the choice of Senators by the State legislature,— 
and Professor Burgess cites Calhoun, the apostle 
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of State sovereignty, in denial of this conten- 
tion,—it seems to be pretty well established that 
a United States Senator does not in fact repre- 
sent a State in its corporate capacity at all, but 
represents the people within the State, just as a 
member of the other house of Congress repre- 


sents the people of his district. As to the 
method of electing these representatives of the 
people, the proposed change would, of course, 
require an amendment to the Constitution ; but 
it by no means follows that any transformation 
of the fundamental principles of our political 
system is involved. 


“EQUAL REPRESENTATION OF THE STATES.” 


The most striking part of the article, however, 
is the discussion by Professor Burgess of the 
principle of equality in State representation as 
it works out in practice ; and while this matter 
is quite independent of the methods of Sena. 
torial election, it deserves especial consideration 
at this time in view of the attempts to secure 
the admission of new States with sparse popula. 
tion to the Union. 

Professor Burgess makes the assertion that 
the Senate of the United States is at the present 
moment “the worst rotten-borough institution 
in the civilized world.” In support of this 
startling proposition, he presents the statistics 
of population and of Senatorial representation 
in the five principal federal systems of the 
world,— namely, Mexico, Brazil, Switzerland, 
the German Empire, and the United States : 

“1, In the Mexican system, which provides 
the same number of Senators from each state, 
the smallest state in population is Colima, with 
about 60,000 inhabitants, and the largest is Ja- 
lisco, with about 1,200,000. From the point of 
view of the principle of representation according 
to population, Colima’s representation in the 
national Senate is about twenty times as strong 
as that of Jalisco. Furthermore, there are in 
the Mexican Union, if we count in the Federal 
District, which sends Senators to the national 
Congress, twenty-eight states, with a population 
now of about 13,000,000 souls. Of these, some 
3,000,000 reside in the fifteen smaller states, 
and some 10,000,000 in the thirteen larger 
states. That is, 3,000,000 peofile are represent- 
ed in the Senate of Mexico by thirty Senators, 
while 10,000,000 are represented by only twen- 
ty-six Senators. 

“2. In the Brazilian system, which provides 
for three Senators from each state and from the 
Federal District, the smallest state is Matto 
Grosso, with about 200,000 inhabitants, and the 
largest is Minas Geraes, with about 3,500,000. 
From the point of view of the principle of rep- 
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Matto Grosso are nearly twenty times more 
strongly represented in the Brazilian Senate 
than the people of Minas Geraes. Moreover, 
there are twenty-one states in the Brazilian 
Union, counting in the Federal District, and the 
population of these twenty-one states is now 
about 17,000,000 souls. Of these, about 4,000,- 
000 reside in the eleven smaller states, and about 
13,000,000 in the ten larger states. That is, 
4,000,000 people are represented in the Brazilian 
Senate by thirty-three Senators, and 14,000,000 
are represented by only thirty Senators. 

“3, In the Swiss system, which provides the 
same number of members from each of the can- 
tons or states of the union in the upper house of 
the national legislature, the smallest canton is 
Uri, with about 18,000 inhabitants, and the 
largest is Bern, with about 550,000. From the 
point of view of representation according to 
numbers, the people of Uri are about thirty 
times more strongly represented in the upper 
house than the people of Bern. Again, there 
are twenty-two cantons or states in the Swiss 
Union, and the population of these now num- 
bers some 3,000,000 souls. Of these, some 800,- 
000 reside in the twelve smaller cantons, and 
some 2,200,000 reside in the ten larger cantons. 
That is, 800,000 souls are represented in the 
Swiss Senate by twenty-four Senators, , while 
2,200,000 are represented by only twenty Sena- 
tors. 

“4, In the federal system of the German Em- 
pire, which assigns a fixed number of members 
of the Federal Council, or Senate, to each state, 
though not an equal number, the smallest state 
is Schaumburg-Lippe, with about 42,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the largest is Prussia, with about 
33,000,000. The constitution of the empire as- 
signs one voice in the Federal Council to Schaum- 
burg-Lippe and seventeen voices to Prussia. 
From the point of view of the principle of repre- 
sentation according to numbers, Schaumburg- 
Lippe is from forty-five to fifty times more 
strongly represented in the German Senate than 
Prussia. Further, there are at present twenty- 
five states in the German Union, and the popu- 
lation of these twenty-five states is about 55,000,- 
000 souls. Of th@se, about 10,000,000 reside in 
twenty-two smaller states, which have thirty-one 
voices in the Federal Council, and about 45,000,- 
000 in the three larger states, which have but 
twenty-seven voices. 

“5. Lastly, in the system of the United States 
of America, which provides an equal number of 
members from each State in the national Senate, 
the smallest State from the point of view of popu- 
lation is Nevada, with 42,335 inhabitants, ac- 


resentation according to numbers, the people of 








New York, with 7,268,894. 
principle of representation according to num. 
bers, the people of Nevada are nearly one hun- 
dred and seventy times more strongly repre- 
sented than the people of New York. Again, 
there are now forty-five States in the American 
Union, and the population of these States is 
about 76,000,000 souls. Of these, about 14,000,- 
000 reside in the twenty-three smaller States, 
and about 62,000,000 reside in the twenty-two 
larger States. That is, 14,000,000 people are 
represented in the United States Senate by forty- 
six Senators, while 62,000,000 are represented 
in this body by only forty-four Senators.” 

Admitting the force of the demand that may 
arise for the adoption of a new principle of dis- 
tribution of Senate seats, more in accord with 
the principle of distribution according to popu- 
lation, is the federal system in danger? Pro- 
fessor Burgess answers that the federal system 
does not depend upon the equal representation 
of the States to any such degree that a change 
in that principle would destroy the system,— 
that, in fact, the fundamental principles of fed- 
eral government are more in harmony with a 
principle of representation that pays more atten- 
tion to the relative population of the different 
States. Federal government, he holds, is not to 
be confused with the system of a confederation 
of sovereignties. Equal representation of the 
States, while essential to the latter, is by no 
means a necessary or fundamental institution in 
the former. 


SHOULD THE ARMY CANTEEN BE RESTORED? 


yee agitation for the repeal of the law stop- 

ping the sale of all intoxicating liquors in 
the post exchanges of the army has gained head- 
way since Adjutant-General Corbin’s recom- 
mendation that beer and light wines be restored 
received the approval of Secretary Root. In the 
North American Review for January, Dr. Louis 
L. Seaman, an eminent surgeon of New York 
City, who has served as a major of volunteers, 
presents the case for the canteen. 

After reviewing the history of the post ex- 
change as it was conducted in the army from 
1889 to 1900, Major Seaman concludes, from the 
statistics given in official reports, that « coinci- 
dently with the thorough establishment of the 
canteen system there occurred a decrease, 
amounting to considerably more than one-half, 
of the drunkenness which formerly tended to 
the impairment of discipline, the demoralization 
of individuals, and the occurrence of assaults 
and deaths. It is idle to deny that this excellent 
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result has been largely due to the attractions 
furnished by the canteen, combined with the 
military discipline which prevails in that institu- 
tion, which reduces to a minimum the possibility 
of dangerous excesses. Brig.-Gen. J. P. Sanger, 
Inspector-General of the Division of the Philip- 
pines, in his report just submitted to the adju- 
tant-general, states that ‘since June 30, 1900, 
three hundred and seven enlisted men have 
been sent home insane.’ And Major Arthur, 
surgeon in charge of the First Reserve Hos- 
pital, Manila, where they have all been under 
observation and treatment, reports that 78, or 
25.4 per cent., were insane from the excessive 
use of alcohol. 

“Tt has been asserted that the canteen pre- 
sents the saloon to the recruit in its least objec- 
tionable form,—that he enters’ the army free 
from the drink and debt habit, and is discharged 
with both fixed upon him. In reply, it may be 
said, if the recruit was not in the army, he would 
probably have the saloon presented to him in a 
more attractive and alluring manner, as, for in- 
stance, it is to the college boy of the present 
day ; and if he is not possessed of the moral 
stamina to resist its temptation in one place, he 
certainly will not in the other. In the canteen, 
his commanding officer is directed to see that 
his credit is limited to 20 per cent. of his pay, 
which amounts to $3 per month ; and, if he ex- 
ceeds this amount of debt, his commanding offi- 
cer and not the soldier has been derelict in the 
performance of duty.” 


THE CANTEEN AS A PROMOTER OF ORDER. 


According to Major Seaman, drunkenness was 
not the only evil that showed a positive decrease 
under the post-exchange system. 

“The canteen greatly contributed to the hap- 
piness of the troops. The best index of their 
contentment can be found in the rate of deser- 
tions. since it is obvious that the soldier who 
is well satisfied with his lot will not endeavor to 
escape from his military obligations. The de- 
sertions from the regular army in 1888-89 aver- 
aged 11 per cent. In 1897, after the canteen 
had been running for eight years, it fell to 2 
per cent. 

“The influence of the canteen in promoting 
order and contentment is less directly, though 
none the less positively, shown by the number 
of the soldiers making savings deposits with the 
army paymasters. 

“The report of the paymaster general for 
1899 shows that the average number of men 
annually making such deposits for the seven 
years 1885-91 was 7,273, while for the six years 
1892-97, the annual number so depositing was 
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8,382, an increase of over 13 per cent. Gam- 
bling, too, has been decidedly diminished by 
the restrictions of the canteen. The records of 
the adjutant-general’s office, December 4, 1902, 
show that General Bates, paymaster of the army, 
collected from 75,000 enlisted men (regulars), 
during the last year in which the canteen was 
in force, on account of the Soldiers’ Home, 
dues, fines, and forfeitures, $462,698; while 
during the fiscal year 1902, since the abolish- 
ment of the canteen, there was collected by pay- 
masters from about 70,000 enlisted men (regu- 
lars), on the same account, $632,125. That is 
to say, the fines and forfeitures imposed upon 
and collected from the enlisted men of the army 
were vastly increased during the year subse- 
quent to the abolishment of the canteen. 

“The opportunity given to the men of pur- 
chasing light, nutritious lunches in the canteen 
was certainly of much benefit. Many articles of 
food not obtainable in the company mess were 
brought within reach, and the monotony of 
company cookery was agreeably interrupted. 
This feature does much to prevent the intem- 
perate use of alcoholics. The gastric cravings 
of hearty and idle men are’ thus satisfied, and 
the sandwich with beer largely decreases the de- 
sire for an additional quantity of the latter.” 


THE SOLDIER'S TEMPTATIONS. 


Major Seaman emphasizes the abuses that 
have resulted from the multiplication of low 
groggeries and other places of evil resort in the 
vicinity of army barracks and camps since the 
canteen was abolished. After declaring that he 
would himself gladly have alcohol “eliminated 
as a product from the face of the earth,” he 
Says : 

‘‘In the debates on the abolition of the can- 
teen, one very important factor was entirely 
omitted that may furnish a subject for reflection 
to those who were instrumental in bringing 
about the lamentable change. The enemies of 
the canteen seem to have forgotten that when 
men accustomed to the use of stimulants are de- 
prived of them in one way, they will resort to 
other methods to obtain them. <A very small 
percentage of the army are total abstainers. 
Soldiers are not prisoners ; they are well-paid 
men, and have their pass days. The habits of 
the vast majority of them were formed long be- 
fore their enlistment, and a large proportion of 
them belong to the class known as light drink- 
ers. When the soldier cannot obtain a glass of 
beer at the post exchange in camp, the first 
place he generally strikes for when on pass is 
the nearest saloon, where, in Porto Rico, he 1s 
served with rum, loaded with fusel oil ; at home, 
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vile, doctored whiskey ; in the Philippines, vino, 
a sort of wood alcohol, distilled from the nepa 
plant ; or in China the sam shui, a product of 
rice,—all rank poisons, one or two drinks of 
which steal away with his brains. Excesses 
follow to which, when sober, he would be the 
last to descend ; insubordination, drunkenness, 
debauchery, or desertion.” 


Against Restoration. 


There is, on the other hand, a very general 
feeling that the experiment of stopping the sale 
of liquors at the post exchanges has not yet 
had a fair test. Thus, the Independent, of New 
York, asks : 

“ Have the commanders of the posts tried to 
make the post exchanges popular without liq- 
uors, or have they completely closed them ? The 
report of Judge-Advocate Davis, just issued, 
does not seem to bear out General Corbin’s rec- 
ommendation, as the number of court-martials 
under the new rule is less, proportionately, than 
it was before. In 1899, they were 93.3 per 
1,000 soldiers, and in 1900 they were 100.5; 
while in 1901, under the new law, they were 
but 65.5 ; and last year, 61.3. 

‘We have been told by the highest authority 
that those who enlist in the army are usually 
temperate youths. It is for the interests of the 
army and of the men individually that they re- 
main such, and that temptations be not pressed 
upon them. We have not observed that the 
Secretary of the Navy proposes to offer the 
soldiers on our men-of-war the opportunity to 
get grog when they please ; that has been done 
away with. Ifthe sale of beer in post exchanges 
really tends to temperance on the part of tem- 
perance soldiers, then we favor it ; but that yet 
is not clear. If it simply provides conveniences 
for intemperate soldiers, then we do not favor it. 
We should prefer to have the officers use their 
power to close the saloons near the posts.” 





BJORNSON AT SEVENTY. 


re of the seventieth birthday of the 

Norwegian poet, dramatist, orator, and 
novelist, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, there is a paper 
in the January Critic by John Nilsen Laurvik 
which contributes not a little interesting infor- 
mation about the career and personality of Nor- 
way’s radical leader. 2 
of a recent visit to Bjérnson fresh in mind, Mr. 
Laurvik says : 

“ Despite his great years, Bjérnson is a man 
active in body and mind, taking a keen interest 
in public affairs, where his voice is still heard, 
and his contributions to the press of Norway 
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have in no wise diminished. During my stay 
with him this summer, there appeared no less 
than half a dozen signed articles by him on 
questions of the day. And now that he has 
succeeded in fostering a national life independ- 
ent of all foreign influ- 
ence in art, Kterature, 
and the drama, he is 
turning all his ener. 
gies to furthering the 
union of the Germanic 
race, and ‘Pan- Ger- 
manism’ is his watch- 
word at present. He 
said to me that he 
hoped to live to see the 
Germanic race stand 
united, and with that 
accomplished, he said, 
the peace of the world 
would be assured for- 
ever. This has aroused 
a great deal of discus- 
sion in the press all over Europe. Many agree 
with him, and others merely smile and call it 
a poet’s dream. But if one could visit the old 
eagle in his home in the mountains of Gud- 
brandsdalen and see the determination and 
confidence expressed in those blue eyes, one 
would go away converted to his belief. 





BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
(From a recent photograph.) 


THE POET’S COUNTRY HOME. 


“The estate on which Bjérnson lives, called 
Aulestad, is one of the largest farms in Gud- 
brandsdalen, and is managed by one of his sons, 
and the income from that alone would be sufli- 
cient to afford the poet a comfortable living. 
Here he lives the whole year round, with the 
exception of occasional visits to Christiania and 
Copenhagen during the winter. One almost ex- 
pects as one comes up to his house that lies on 
the side of the hill, with its prospects over the 
surrounding country, to meet Arne or Thorb- 
jorn. Over there, on the other side of the val- 
ley, where lies a well-kept farm, with its green 
fields and somber pine woods behind it, one 
looks for Synnéve Solbakken to step forth into 
the sunshine. And as I told the old poet this, 
he smiled and said: ‘Yes, it is very much like 
the scenes of my early tales, and living here 
makes me feel young again,’ which his elastic 
step and erect frame bear out.” 

For a fuller account of Bjérnson’s life and 
work, Mr. Laurvik refers the inquiring reader 
to the admirable essay by Georg Brandes in his 
«Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century,” 
and to the “Study of the Writings of Bjornstjerne 
Bjérnson,” by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 






























HOW HERBERT SPENCER WORKS AND LIVES. 


A N interesting article on Herbert Spencer ap- 
pears in the World’s Work for February 
from the pen of Mr. George Hes. Spencer was 
born in 1820, at Derby, which is now a stirring 
town of 100,000 inhabitants. As a yqung man, 
Herbert Spencer showed marked inventive tal- 
ent; he constructed a velocimeter, which indi- 
cated the speed of locomotives, and suggested 
the idea of composite photographs. He was a 
capital draughtsman, and an able painter in 
water colors. Another accomplishment was 
music, the philosopher having a strong bass 
voice of good quality. 


HOW HERBERT SPENCER WORKS. 


“When he began the composition of ‘ First 
Principles,’ in 1860, he adopted the practice of 
dictating to an amanuensis. He was spending 





HERBERT SPENCER. 


(From a recent photograph.) 


the summer by the shore of a Scottish loch. 
His habit was to dictate for a quarter of an hour, 
then row for an equal period with the object of 
so stimulating the circulation of the blood as to 
carry him through another fifteen minutes’ dic- 
tation, and so on throughout the forenoon. 
Neither then nor afterward did he work in the 
afternoon. Ten years later, at times when his 
health fell to a low ebb, he would go to a racket 
court in the north of London, -play with the 
man in charge, and dictate in the intervals of 
the game. One of the most abstruse portions of 
his Psychology, the argument for Transfigured 
Realism, was composed under these unpromis- 
Ing circumstances. His usual programme as he 
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wrote the volumes of the ‘Synthetic Philoso- 
phy’ was to leave his house soon after 9 in the 
morning and direct his steps to Kensington Gar- 
dens. There he walked until nearly 10 o'clock, 
his head slightly bent, his pace somewhat rapid, 
his mind evidently in meditation. -Yet he was 
never too absorbed to greet a passing acquaint- 
ance with a winning smile. Regularly at 10 
o’clock he appeared in his workroom, in Leinster 
Place, a retreat known to hardly any one, and 
sacred against intrusion. He first dictated his 
correspondence, often rebelling at its onerous 
demands. Then he turned to his systematic 
work, soon rising to the full tide of dictation ; 
usually he went on without a break till close on 
1 o’clock, when he hurried away to luncheon. 
If his health was out of order, he would stop 
abruptly at any moment and leave the house, 
saying that his head felt queer. When fairly 
well, he would smoke half a cigar, finding that 
it promoted the flow of thought. His light-blue 
eyes, as he reflected, had the thinker’s far-away 
look.” 


A RAPID THOUGH CONSCIENTIOUS WRITER. 


“The dictation was continuous; there were 
no interruptions, and only brief pauses. The 
panorama of thought unwound itself slowly, and 
apparently without an effort. He seldom, in 
resuming his task, needed to be reminded of the 
last word spoken, and he never changed his 
calm sitting position in front of the grate. Never 
did he patch, reconstruct, or begin again. The 
matter seemed to have long been familiar to him, 
and only to be taking its final shape before his 
eyes. Now and then a brilliant thought would 
flash suddenly upon him. Thus, the felicitous 
antithesis in his ‘Sociology’ of the religion of 
amity and the religion of enmity was a surprise 
to himself, and so was his declaration that his 
works are not only caviare to the many but ca- 
vaire to the few. He rarely used notes. At the 
end of a week or two’s dictation he would begin 
revising his pages. His sole objects were greater 
conciseness and precision of language. There 
was much substitution of short phrases for long 
ones, but there were no wholesale excisions, and 
few additions. His works might have been 
printed from his dictated manuscripts and shown 
no other defects than redundancies. Consider- 
ing the difficulty of his subjects, the solidity of 
the matter, and his finish of style and treatment, 
his rate of composition was not slow. On good 
mornings he would produce 1,000 words. This 
was reduced by the time occupied in revision, 
the arrangement of materials, and relapses into 
ill-health to a daily average for the year of 330 
words. In 1879, when he was recovering from 
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a serious illness, sitting under the trees of 
Kensington Gardens, he dictated his autobi- 
ography to an amanuensis.” 


NOT MUCH OF A READER. 


«Spencer has never been much of a reader ; 
he was wont to say that if he were to read as 
much as other people he would know as little as 
they. He has never bought many books, nor 
borrowed from circulating libraries or other 
sources, and yet he has managed to accumulate 
enormous stores of knowledge. He read but 
little in the forenoon, and he dared not read at 
all in the evening, through dread of insomnia ; 
but for all that, he seemed to miss nothing in 
print that bore on his work. Almost all his 
reading must have taken place at odd moments, 
just after breakfast, after luncheon, and in the 
afternoons regularly passed at the Athenzum 
Club. A little time went a long way with him ; 
five minutes over an article, half an hour over a 
book, availed him as much as half an hour or 
half a day to another man. Much was communi- 
cated to him by friends of eminence in science, 
who took pride in placing their information at 
his service. Among these were Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, and Hooker. Huxley read and revised 
the manuscripts of ‘First Principles’ and ‘The 
Principles of Biology.’ Early in life, Spencer 
mastered the art of putting questions, and his 
unswerving devotion toa single task kept his 
mind ever focused, so that every new fact or 
suggestion at once found its place in his thought. 
His memory is strong for facts and principles, 
and weak for words; he could never quote cor- 
rectly poetry of any length. He has the faculty 
of divination which Augustin Thierry admired 
in Walter Scott. The blank forms of knowl- 
edge were ever in his mind.” 


A GRAND OLD MAN. 


Mr. Spencer retained his great natural bodily 
vigor till past sixty, and was able to read with- 
out glasses at eighty-one. Now, in his eighty- 
third year, he has reduced the matter of exercise 
to taking drives about his home at Brighton. 
Formerly, he was fond of recreation of various 
sorts, took up lawn tennis eagerly, went often 
to the theaters and opera, and was a devoted 
fisherman in northern waters, always using flies 
of his own design. He dined out often, and 
played whist and billiards in the evenings when 
he had no engagements. “As a capital talker 


he was much in request. An audacious lady 
once sought him for a dance ; he told her that 
he did not dance, nor did he care to be a wall- 
flower.” The philosopher had many warm friends, 
among them George Eliot and her husband. 
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THE CAREER OF SENATOR CLARK. 


A N unusually picturesque short personal sketch 

is that of Senator William Andrews Clark, 
of Montana, contributed to the February Cosmo- 
politan by Henry R. Knapp. William Andrews 
Clark was of Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish stock, 





SENATOR WILLIAM A. CLARK, OF MONTANA. 


and though of slight physique, has so much en- 
durance and vitality that at sixty-three he seems 
as full of energy as he was at twenty-three. 

At the latter age, after having enjoyed an 
academic education, he hired as a teamster and 
drove an emigrant wagon from his parents’ 
home at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, to Central City, 
Colo., 750 miles, in 45 days. Hé expected to 
find gold, and though disappointed in the pros- 
pect, became a miner. 

In a year or so, he drove an ox-team to Mon- 
tana, taking 65 days for the dangerous journey. 
At Virginia City, he bought a claim with his 
oxen, and after nine months of back-breaking 
work, knee-deep in icy water, cleaned up $1,500. 
Clark drove 300 miles to Salt Lake, bought 
goods, and became a trader. Flour was $150 a 
sack, ham was $1 a pound. One Napoleonic ex- 
pedition for tobacco netted him $7,000. 

In the meantime, Clark kept trying to find a 
good mine. After some failures, he wanted to 
know of the technical side, and went to Colum- 
bia College and studied metallurgy in 1872. 
Later, he took two years in Europe. 

In the meantime, the development of elec- 
tricity and the necessity for copper wire im- 































pressed Clark with the value this metal would 
have in the future. ‘So, looking far a big, 
rich, and easily worked copper mine, he occu- 
pied his spare time for a year. He rejected 
many promising ones, until one day there rode 
into a mining camp, thirty miles east of Phoenix, 
Arizona, a modest, unassuming man, tanned, and 
bearing the stamp of a ‘health-seeker.’ He 
talked mines, and used his eyes. Then he asked 
the price of a group of mines. 

«“«QOne hundred and fifty thousand dollars,’ 
was the reply, jocularly and skeptically. 

«“<T'll take it. Make out your papers.’ 

«<« What's your name ?’ 

«“¢ William A. Clark, of Butte; and here’s a 
check for fifty thousand dollars. 1 will pay the 
balance in thirty days.’ 

“Those owners were gleeful. Their mine was 
sold, and so, thought they, was Clark. But that 
was not their business. It was twenty-five miles 
from a railway, up and down a precipitous moun- 
tain trail. It had never made any money, be- 
cause there was no egress, and no smelter. Clark 
built a railway where it was said that could not 
be done ; and, discarding ramshackle buildings 
and haphazard machinery, he installed a modern 
plant, and then built a smelter. The town of 
Jerome grew up. The outside traffic on the rail- 
way now pays all charges, leaving the mine and 
smelter traffic clear of expense. 

“To-day, the United Verde mine yields a 
million dollars a month. It could be made to 
yield twice as much just as readily. The body 
of copper is rich, and apparently inexhaustible. 
Fifteen million pounds cash was refused by 
Clark in 1895. It is worth twice or thrice or 
even a dozen times that to-day. No one knows 
but Clark, and he will not discuss it. 

“<Tt’s nobody’s business,’ is his reply. 
not for sale.’ ” 


‘It’s 


STATE OWNERSHIP IN RUSSIA. 


RTICLES from the foreign reviews recently 
quoted in this department of the Review 

or Reviews have indicated some of the vast 
sirides that have been taken by Russia in the 
direction of municipalization of quasi-public un- 
dertakings. In the Fortnightly Review for Jan- 
uary, Mr. R. E. CO. Long, writing on the work of 
M. Witte, shows how a great system of state 
ownership has been built up under the fostering 
care of Russia’s greatest finance minister. He 
quotes a Russian authority, who declares that 
M. Witte has done more than any other minister 
to augment the power of the state, and sums up 
his policy in a couple of lines: “A system of 
economy,” he calls it, “ based on the principle of 
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concentrating the whole wealth of the country 


in a single hand.” That is the secret of M. 
Witte, as discerned by his wiser compatriots, 
friends and enemies alike. : 


THE STATE C’EST M. WITTE. 


Mr. Long points out that the policy which M. 
Witte has pursued with a single aim is to con- 
centrate everything in the hands of the state : 





M. WITTE, RUSSIAN MINISTER OF FINANCE. 


“Through the hands of the greatest finance 
minister of modern times already passes more 
than half the income of the people. According 
to M. Witte’s own calculations, the annual prod- 
ucts of the empire are not worth more than 3,500,- 
000,000 rubles. The estimates for 1902 amount 
to 1,946,751,976 rubles. All profits and sur- 
pluses are intended to build up the vast fabric of 
state ownership and state patronage which, un- 
der M. Witte’s réyime, is proving the strongest 
pillar of irresponsible rule. The state is to be a 
trading corporation first, and an organ of gov- 
ernment only as a subordinate function.” 


A NATIONAL DRINK MONOPOLY. 


He began with establishing a state monopoly 
of the sale of drink : 

“The intriguing, predatory publican, said M. 
Witte’s advertising agents, has been dispossessed 
of rights which should never have been given 
him ; to the state accrues the profit, which is re- 
turned to the people either in diminished taxa- 
tion or in productive expenditure. But this 
pleasing picture is a delusion. When M. Witte 
proceeded to dispossess the publicans, he deter- 
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mined to level up the grievances of the whole 
population by expropriating most of the local 
revenues. ‘Towns were reduced to the verge of 
bankruptcy ; many villages closed their schools ; 
productive outlay on education, medicine, and 
sanitation was stayed, and a paralysis of civic 
initiative set in which threatens to undo most of 
the good work done during the last forty years. 
Some municipalities lost as much as 25 per cent. 
of their revenues ; the villages lost practically 
their only reliable source of income. 


THE SECOND STEP : GROCERIES. 


“The spirit monopoly is, however, but the 
thin end of the wedge introduced by the in- 
satiable Fisk. The greatest financier of modern 
times is now committed to a further pregress of 
expropriation, which is destined to end in the 
absorption by the state of all industries, and in 
the reduction of the producing population to 
the position of managers of state departments, 
civil servants, and state laborers. Two more 
giant monopolies have already passed the stage 
of conjecture, one a monopoly in name, the other 
a monopoly in fact. Within the last eight years, 
M. Witte has created, in the form of spirit shops, 
a universal distributing organization. He pro- 
poses to turn the state spirit shops into general 
grocery stores. ‘The Chief Department of In- 
direct Taxation and the State Sale of Drink,’ 
we are told, ‘with the desire to facilitate the 
purchase of tea and sugar in remote districts, 
proposes to provide for the sale of these products 
in the village public-houses.’ 


THE THIRD STEP: DRUGS. 


“Monopoly once established, prices, following 
the vodka precedent, will be raised, so that the 
people who already pay for their tea and sugar 
at treble English prices may contribute still 
further to the aggrandizement of the budget. 
All of which, his excellency argues, means a 
greater revenue and a corresponding growth of 
officialdom subject to the ministry of finance. 
This is the monopoly unavowed. The avowed 
monopoly now being discussed all over Russia 
is tne state monopoly of chemical and drug 
stores. Here, while the official pretext is benefi- 
cence, patriotism gains some unofficial support. 
The apothecaries in Russia are nearly all Ger- 
mans ; native enterprise is represented only by 
the local governing bodies. 


THE FOURTH STEP : MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 


“In Russia, everything from the bakery to 
the publishing trade has been municipalized. 
The state is content with carrying on the trans- 
port of the empire, working mines, mismanag- 
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ing steel works, and selling vodka, but the local 
governments admit no limit to their enterprise 
at all. The Duma and the Zemstvo sell agricul- 
tural machinery, seed, horses, cattle, sewing- 
machines, text-books, medicines, and magic lan- 
terns ; they manage theaters, deliver lectures, 
translate Milton and Moliére, and expurgate 
Dostoyeffsky for the benefit of the masses. 
While the city of London is wondering whether 
it will ever own its own tramways, the city of 
Tiflis competes with the retail butchers and sells 
sewing-machines on the installment system to 
impecunious seamstresses. This municipal en- 
terprise is destined to play admirably into the 
hands of M. Witte. The local governments are 
acting as his jackals, eliminating the private 
trader and creating vast organizations which 
the state, in the course of its continuous warfare 
against free local government, will proceed to 
expropriate. In preparation for the final act of 
expropriation, municipal trading flourishes. As 
the local governments are completely under the 
thumb of the minister, their enterprise is merely 
state trading in another form, which has the 
cardinal advantage that it hampers individual 
enterprise and passes thousands of free individ- 
uals under the yoke of administrative tutelage. 


RESULTS. 


«As the result of this system, the ‘redistri- 
bution of wealth,’ which M. Witte assures his 
master is the inevitable result of industrialism, 
goes on with ever-increasing speed. The parti- 
tion of spoils, at first sight, appears hardly equi- 
table ; for while the state has but doubled its 
income in ten years’ time, the capitalists have 
decupled theirs. At the present time, there are 
probably more millionaires and more paupers in 
Moscow alone than there are in the whole of 
England. 

“His excellency does not mention that the 
consumption of bread per capita has fallen off 
about seventy pounds, that the rejected from 
military service have increased about 144 per 


cent. during the last seven years, and that the. 


people in the richest provinces in the empire 
have come to live so miserably that the increase 
in their numbers has altogether ceased. For 
the beggarment of the peasants, begun thirty 
years ago, has been consummated within the 
last ten. 

“But where liberalism and finance diverge 
there is no worse retrograde in the Czar’s em- 
pire. Thus, we find the liberal minister, in pur- 
suit, as usual, of centralization, declaring that 
free local government is incompatible with au- 
tocracy, limiting the fiscal independence of the 
Zemstvos, regulating the labor question with se- 
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cret circulars, and using censure and exile with 
as little scruple as the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod.” 


THE BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION. 


Shee sugar question and the work of the 
Brussels convention continue to be dis- 
cussed by European publicists. Mr. Thomas 
Lough, M.P., writing in the Contemporary Review 
on the Brussels convention, remarks that the 
development of beet-sugar production probably 
conferred greater benefits on the United King- 
dom than on any of the countries in which the 
industry was carried on. ‘The fall in the price 
of sugar caused the springing up of great manu- 
factures of which sugar was a raw material. 

“So great was the expansion, that the aver- 
age consumption of sugar per head of the 
population in the United Kingdom increased 
from 40 pounds in the year 1860 to 90 pounds 
in the year 1901, and this figure may be com- 
pared with 66 pounds in the United States, 66 
pounds in Switzerland; in Denmark, 36 pounds; 
in France, 29 pounds; in Germany, 28 pounds; 
and in Holland, 28 pounds. In some of the 
larger confectionery manufactories, from 2,000 
to 6,000 hands are employed, and it is estimated 
that quite 250,000 persons are engaged in the 
various industries founded on sugar. Naturally, 
it is, to a large extent, a home trade.” 

The urgent appeals addressed to government 
to save the West Indies from industrial ruin 
have not been verified by the course of events. 
Mr. Lough quotes freely from the consular 
reports to show that West Indian trade is look- 
ing up. 

“Thus it is at the moment when the West 
Indian case of the agitators is fading away that 
the government has taken the violent step of 
committing the country to the engagements of 
the convention, the terms of which we must now 
examine.” 


ENGLAND'S LUDICROUS POSITION. 


Mr. Lough is exceptionally severe upon the 
provision which allows to the other signatories 
the benefit of a very-considerable sur-tax, the 
Import duty of 62 cents per hundredweight 
more than the excise duty. 

‘What a ludicrous position we are placed in 
when we thus realize what the powers have done. 
They have made a bargain with us that we shall 
give them preferential duties against our own 
colonies and all the foreign countries who are 
outside, we, on the other hand, binding ourselves 
hot to give any preferential treatment to the 
sugar-producers within our own empire. The 
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effect will be that our market will be at the 
mercy of these foreigners. They will always 
have the amount of the sur-tax directly, and the 
further amount which their secret mutual cartel 
arrangements may enable them to exact from 
their own consumers with which to beat our 
West Indian and other sugar-producers.” 

Mr. Lough maintains that the treaty has been 
promoted in the undisguised interests of protec- 
tion. The convention he describes as the work 
of two men—Sir Neville Lubbock and Mr. Mar- 
tineau—who have conducted their campaign 
through the Anti-Bounty League, the Sugar 
Refiners’ Association, and the West Indian com- 
mittees of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
And these two men were sent to the conference 
with the other delegates! The interests of a 
community of forty-one millions at home and a 
vast empire abroad, in the writer’s opinion, have 
been sacrificed to benefit petty private interests. 


FUEL BRIQUETTES IN GERMANY. 


HE anthracite famine of the present winter 
in the United States has served to direct 
our attention to the various forms of artificially 
prepared fuel which in other countries take the 
place of hard coal. Among such products, the 
briquettes made in Germany from lignite, peat, 
and the dust and waste of coal mines probably 
represent the highest form of technical skill in 
manufacture, as well as the greatest economic 
gains. The fact that these briquettes form the 
principal domestic fuel of Berlin and other Ger- 
man cities,—that they are used for locomotive 
and other steam firing, and are employed for 
heating in various manufacturing processes,— 
has an added significance for American readers 
when we consider that vast bogs of peat and un- 
measured stores of lignite remain undeveloped 
in several of our central and Western States. 

In a description of the German-made bri- 
quettes contributed to Cassier’s for January, Mr. 
Frank H. Mason ascribes to them these practical 
advantages : 

«They are clean, and convenient to handle ; 
they light easily and quickly, and burn with a 
clear, intense flame; when made of lignite or 
peat, they burn practically without smoke, and 
are, withal, the cheapest form of fuel for most 
purposes.” 





EXTENT OF THE INDUSTRY. 


The briquette manufacture, like most other 
important German industries, is controlled by a 
syndicate, which includes thirty-one firms or 
companies, or more than nine-tenths of the pro- 
ducers, and regulates prices and output. From 
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the official report of this syndicate for 1901, it 
is learned that the total output for that year 
was 1,566,385 tons. Including the product of 
manufacturers outside the syndicate, the grand 
total of the output in all Germany during 1901 
was 1,643,416 tons. 

The average selling price in large quantities 
was 13.33 marks (about $3.20) a ton, and this 
was the highest price that had been realized 
since 1891. Nearly half of the year’s output 
was absorbed by the German railroads ; approx- 
imately, 500,000 tons went to factories and work- 
shops ; retailers took 124,380 tons, and the re- 
mainder was consumed by German merchant 
ships or by the navy, or was exported. 
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«All processes of this kind are based upon 
the fact that lignite is a vegetable coal of more 
recent formation and, therefore, less perfectly 
carbonized structure than anthracite or bitumi- 
nous coals, has lower caloric value, and requires 
to be compressed and further carbonized by 
artificial means. Turf or peat is a still more 
recent formation, and requires proportionately 
more artificial preparation to produce a high- 
class fuel; hence the several more or less suc- 
cessful patented processes for carbonizing peat 
into so-called peat coal,—an artificial product 
which can be used either ih irregular lumps or 
molded into briquettes. 

“In all that concerns the manufacture of 
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WORKING DIAGRAM OF A BRIQUETTING PLANT. 


(The raw material enters at the left, passing through a steam drying-apparatus, then in succession to a mixing-machine, 
disintegrator, kneading-machine, and press, from which last it emerges in briquette form.) 


There were in operation in Germany at the 
close of 1900 eighty-nine manufactories of fuel 
briquettes, some of which had a capacity of 
more than one hundred thousand tons each per 
annum. In respect to the material employed, 
briquette works are divided into two general 
classes,—those which make briquettes from lig- 
nite or carbonized peat, with or without the ad- 
dition of a bituminous matrix, or binder, and 
those which use as a basic material the waste of 
soft-coal mines. 

“Brown coal,” or lignite, is abundant and 
cheap in many parts of Germany. In the works 
at Deuben, near Halle, this raw material is 
‘crushed, moistened with water to the consist- 
ency of mortar, then passed through a machine 
which, by compression under heat, develops the 
bitumen and renders the mass so plastic and 
adhesive that it molds rapidly into smooth, glis- 
tening briquettes of a black or dark brown color, 
which are practically smokeless and leave a red- 
dish-brown ash after combustion. 


briquettes from brown coal, or from the slack 
and waste of bituminous-coal mines, the pro- 
cesses employed in France and Germany have 
long passed the experimental stage and become 
a standard commercial industry. If others are 
really interested in the subject, there is no need 
that they should risk any large sums of money 





SPECIMEN BRIQUETTES. 


(They range in length from @to 12 inches, in width from 3 to 
8inches, and in thickness from 24% to 4% inches. These 
are currently used sizes.) 
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in uncertain experiments. They have only to 
study the machinery and methods employed in 
European countries, compare their crude mate- 
rials with those found and used here, and they 
can thus start at the point of technical knowl- 
edge which Europeans have reached after many 
years of experience.” 

Mr. Mason describes several of the patented 
processes for carbonizing peat by heating and 
drying, but perhaps the most interesting of 
these is a system operated successfully at Munich 
and elsewhere, by which “ black, dense briquettes 
of high caloric value are made from peat with- 
out the application of heat,—simply through the 
action of kneading and drying.” 


ABATING THE SMOKE NUISANCE, 


One of the chief advantages derived from the 
use of fuel briquettes in a city like Berlin, as set 
forth by Mr. Mason, is the beneficial influence 
in reducing the smoke of factories 

“ Berlin, although a busy manufacturing city, 
ranks as one of the cleanest and best kept in 
Europe. One of the first things usually noticed 
by American and British travelers visiting the 
German capital for the first time is the absence 
of that cloud of dusty smoke that overhangs so 
many other towns and cities. The reason for 
this lies in three facts: The preponderant use 
of coke and lignite briquettes, which are prac- 
tically smokeless ; the skillful, scientific con- 
struction of boiler furnaces and chimneys ; and, 
finally, the high standard of skill that is taught 
and enforced among firemen who stoke furnaces 
with coal for steam and manufacturing purposes. 

“It is not every strapping laborer who can 
shovel coal who is permitted to stoke a boiler 
furnace in Germany. Before he can assume 
such a charge he must be taught the theory and 
practice of economical, scientific firing. The 
Silesian coal used here in most large steam 
plants and factories is rich in bitumen and 
would rank below many of the bituminous coals 
of the United States, and yet the long, dense, 
trailing clouds of smoke from mill and factory 
chimneys which are so familiar a sight in many 
other cities are rarely seen in this section of 
Germany, where the indiscriminate shoveling of 
raw bituminous coal into the steam and other 
furnaces is considered an ignorant and wasteful 
proceeding. 

“Coke-making in retort ovens, by which every 
element is saved and bituminous coal is con- 
verted into smokeless coke and gas, is another 
important factor in German fuel economy and 
abatement of the smoke nuisance. If other mu- 
nicipalities beyond the economic range of anthra- 
cite are ever emancipated from their present 


vassalage to the smoke incubus, it will be through 
the enforced use of one or more of three forms 
of prepared fuel,—viz., cokeand fuel gas made 
in closed ovens from bituminous coal, and bri- 
quettes made from lignite, peat, and other in- 
ferior materials by processes which have been 
invented, tested, and proven to be efficient by the 
older and more economical countries of Europe.” 





THE INDUSTRIAL VALUE OF THE ALPS. 


HAT the Alps have an industrial, or useful, 
side is a fact quite commonly overlooked 
by the tourist. To the Revue de Paris, M. Houlle- 
vigue contributes a curious and instructive arti- 
cle dealing with this phase of the Swiss moun- 
tains. Too long, he says, visitors to Swiss 
mountainous regions have simply regarded the 
mountains as beautiful and interesting objects ; 
and he points out that were it not for the Alps, 
those countries which are situated in their neigh- 
borhood would be arid and utterly different 
from what they now are. That group of moun- 
tains known to us all as the Alps benefits Switzer- 
land, France, Italy, and Austria; and of late 
the scientific leaders of thought on the Conti- 
nent have given much thought to the whole 
question of how these mountainous regions can 
be utilized in a fashion to bring comfort and 
wealth to man. Visitors, says the French writer, 
are often surprised to notice that every small 
Swiss village is furnished with electric light. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the good that 
this abundant and cheap illuminant has brought 
to the lonely Swiss villages, especially in those 
where electricity is utilized in many other ways. 
It has been estimated that the French Alps 
alone produce, each year, a force equal to that 
of three million horse-power ; that is, were the 
same force to be created with the help of ordi- 
nary steam engines, seventeen million tons of 
coal would have to be consumed. Of course, 
the water power of each mountain is not har- 
nessed for nothing, but the expense is incredibly 
less than that of creating the power, as it were, 
out of nothing. 

Italy alone among the nations of Europe has 
so far attempted to utilize her natural resources 
with a view to driving local railways. There is 
now an electric railway line from Bologna to 
San Felice some thirty-five miles in length, and 
yet another, close to Lake Como, is close on a 
hundred miles in length. 


THE QUESTION OF OWNERSHIP. 


One issue which has been raised of late, 
and which is likely to be raised far oftener in 
the future, concerns the difficult question as to 
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who are the actual owners of these rivers and 
streams which have their source in the various 
highlands of Europe. Should the French pay a 
tax to Switzerland for the use of those of her 
rivers which have their source in the Alps? 
“Yes,” answer the Swiss lawyers; “No,” ery 
those in France. The one set argue that the 
water which has its source in Switzerland should 
be regarded as a coal mine would be in the same 
region ; the others declare that water, like air, 
has no nationality. It will be extremely inter- 
esting to see how this vexed question will be 
settled,—especially when, as seems so likely, the 
natural forces of the world begin to play an even 
greater réle than they now do in public and 
private life. In this connection it is interesting 
to state that in all those French colonies where 
water has a certain actual value, such as Algiers, 
every stream, however humble, is considered as 
the property of the state, and not of the private 
individual through whose land it flows. 


THE FINSEN LIGHT IN AMERICA. 
HE readers of the Review or Reviews will 
remember Mr. Moritzen’s article on the 
extraordinary accomplishments of the Danish 
physician, Dr. Niels Finsen, published in the 
Review oF Reviews last autumn. A very in- 
teresting group of articles appears in the Feb- 
ruary McClure’s from various writers telling 
of the marvelous results Dr. Finsen has ob- 
tained in curing lupus and preventing small- 
pox markings by the use of his light method, 
and showing how the cure is being taken up by 
other countries. Dr. George G. Hopkins, writ- 
ing on “The Finsen System in America,” shows 
that as early as 1899 he had a Finsen tube built 
for his use, which was the first in this country, 
and cases of lupus were successfully treated 
with this apparatus until the tube was broken, 
owing to defective mounting. Dr. Hopkins then 
made a hasty trip to Copenhagen, studied the 
light treatment under Finsen himself, and 
brought back another tube with him. Since 
then, lupus cases have come to be treated from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. Ex- 
cept in cases where the disease was very far 
advanced, the cure has been complete, even 
more surely than by the use of the knife. Other 
physicians have now taken up the treatment, 

and the number is constantly increasing. 

The light cure in America is the same:as that 
employed in Copenhagen, except that it is used 
here for cases that could not be reached with 
the apparatus in Finsen’s hospital. For in- 
stance, in America, cases of internal abdominal 
tumor have been successfully treated. It will 
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not be long before every American town of any 
size will have its light-cure plant, and American 
ingenuity will no doubt improve the methods. 


CAN MALIGNANT CANCER BE CURED ? 


‘Cancer proper has been generally regarded 
as hopeless. Having used the Finsen ray with 
good results in a case of cancer of the skin, | 
decided, in 1900, to prove its results upon the 
deeper-seated cancer of the breast. Here, how- 
ever, entered a difficulty. The Finsen ray has 
slight penetrative power. The use of the Roent- 
gen or X-ray in connection with the Finsen ray 
suggested itself to me. The Roentgen ray has 
extraordinary germicidal qualities, but no cura- 
tive properties. Light heals; the X-ray is not 
light, but something beyond light the nature of 
which is an unfathomed secret. Therefore, to 
destroy the germs, I used the X-ray, which 
broke down the cancerous tissue and killed the 
bacteria. Then I used the Finsen tube to heal 
the open sore which resulted. The Finsen ray 
alone would have done the whole work had it 
been able to penetrate to the core of the ailment. 
Under the double radial attack, the area of ul- 
ceration quickly shrank, and after several months 
of treatment, disappeared. That was two years 
ago; there has been no return of the growth 
since. Subsequently, cases of abdominal cancer 
were treated with the same result. The Finsen 
light has also been found useful in the treat- 
ment of birthmarks. It gives rise to no pain, 
and leaves only a white scar which will un- 
doubtedly fade out and in time assume almost a 
normal aspect. 


THE GREATNESS OF THIS MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


“Tt is yet too early to assert that the Finsen 
ray, used in combination with the X-ray, will 
definitely cure malignant cancer. Until the 
cases of apparent cure have been under observa- 
tion for several years there can be no certainty 
that the disease is eradicated. This much, how- 
ever, we may say : that the dreaded scourge can 
be arrested even in its last stages, and the suffer- 
ings of the patient almost nullified by the simple 
action of the actinic rays. Should the apparent 
cures of cancer prove permanent, we must re- 
gard Finsen’s discovery as the greatest mitigant 
of human suffering since the first use of an- 
esthetics. And, in any case, the future of the 
new science is glorious with hope. It is in its 
infancy yet ; when coming years shall have es- 
tablished it beyond the suspicion of quackery, 
when it shall count its devoted students and 
eager experimenters in every institution of heal- 
ing the world over, what limit can imagination 
set to its achievements ? ” 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE BLOOD-SERUM 
THERAPY. 


ON BEHRING’S blood-serum therapy, one 
of the most precious gifts of modern bac- 
teriology to suffering humanity, is discussed by 
Medical Counselor Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Dénitz, of 
Berlin, in the Deutsche Monatsschrift, in that 
lucid yet scholarly way which the Germans 
term allgemeinversténdlich,—that is, adapted to 
the general reader. Since 1890, when von 
Behring was conducting his epoch-making ex- 
periments at the Koch ‘Tustitute for Infectious 
Diseases, bacteriologists have been working to 
produce a diphtheria serum of maximum power, 
their efforts being very nearly crowned with 
success now. It was known long ago that a 
person who recovered from an infectious dis- 
ease was protected for a long time against a sec- 
ond attack. Then came the discovery that most 
agents of disease, chief among which are the 
bacteria, produce their noxious effects by secret- 
ing a poison in the body they attack ; and bac- 
teriologists succeeded in separating the poison 
produced by the bacteria of diphtheria and te- 
tanus and evoking by means of them the same 
symptoms as those produced by the bacilli them- 
selves. With the further discovery that a sec- 
ond attack of the disease may be induced by 
injecting into an animal a still larger dose of 
the poison, the foundations for the modern 
serum therapy were laid. 


ACTION OF THE SERUM. 


The action of the serum is explained by the 
writer as follows: “ We now know that when a 
person, or an animal, is recovering from a dis- 
ease like diphtheria, chemical substances are 
produced in the body that are capable of neu- 
tralizing the poison of the diphtheria bacilli. 
By subjecting the animal to a second attack, the 
ability to produce such matter is increased, and 
if further attacks are induced, these substances 
(which the German physicians call Schutzstoffe— 
protective matter) are increased to such a de- 
gree that the blood, or its liquid portion, the 
serum, may be used as a curative; for if this 
serum be injected into a person suffering with 
diphtheria, the protective substances contained 
therein neutralize the diphtheria poison in the 
body, thereby removing the direct cause of the 
disease. Such a serum is therefore called an 
antitoxic serum.” 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SERUM TREATMENT. 


Statistics have shown that if the serum be 
administered with the first suspicious symptoms, 
the children who are subjected to that treatment 
ou the first day of the disease will positively 
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recover, while the percentage of convalescents 
decreases with every day’s delay. However, if 
larger quantities are injected later, the patient 
may still be saved. It is well, therefore, to have 
recourse to the serum as a preventive measure 
even before the disease has been diagnosed as 
diphtheria, as no ill effects ensue to the person 
so treated, and all suspicious cases are sure to 
be reached in that way. Other children in the 
family affected also may be rendered immune by 
having a weak solution of serum injected. In 
the writer's opinion, “No child now need die 
of diphtheria.” 


TETANUS SERUM. 


The results obtained in the case of tetanus 
are less satisfactory. Although the tetanus 
serum has been brought to as high a degree of 
perfection as the diphtheria serum, it has much 
less scope, on account of the nature of the dis- 
ease, as the symptoms of tetanus.do not appear 
at once. It takes some time before the spores 
of the tetanus bacillus in the wound germinate 
and form poison, and this poison, again, does 
not immediately produce in the spine and brain 
the disturbances that become manifest as lock- 
jaw, and when they do appear, the poison can- 
not be neutralized to any great extent ; if they 
are such that life cannot continue, no quantity 
of serum will avail, for it can neutralize only 
the poison circulating freely in the fluids of the 
body. As it is impossible to tell how far the 
action of the poison may have advanced, in a 
case of tetanus, physicians inject the serum at 
the very first symptoms. 


PROPHYLACTIC TREATMENT. 


“The best results have so far been obtained 
with the prophylactic treatment, veterinary sur- 
gery leading the way. It appears from experi- 
ments made by French surgeons that out of 

2,300 large domestic animals, mostly horses, 
that underwent operations and immediately after- 
ward had serum injected, not a single one died, 
while at the same time and place “hundreds of 
other animals not so treated perished. Other 
experiments referred to animals that had re- 
ceived injuries such as often lead to tetanus ; of 
these, 400 animals that had serum injected be- 
tween the first and fourth day after the injury 
were not attacked by tetanus, but a horse that 
received the injection on the fifth day was at- 
tacked in a mild form.” In view of these ex- 
periments, the prophylactic treatment is also 
used in cases where persons are injured, and it 
has been successfully applied by the German 
army surgeon Herhold in the recent Chinese 


campaign. 
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ANTI-VENOMOUS SERUM. 


The third kind of serum so far used with suc- 
cess, finally, is that against snake-bites, made by 
Calmette. It is obtained by inoculating horses 
with the poison of the most venomous snakes, 
which are kept for that purpose. The poison is 
taken from the snake by opening its mouth and 
pressing upon the poison glands, the venom 
being caught on a watch crystal. Once, Cal- 
mette himself was bitten in the finger during 
this operation, but as he immediatly applied his 
serum, he was saved, though his finger had to 
be amputated. This serum is efficacious for all 
snake-bites, probably because all these poisons 
are related chemically. It must be applied at 
once, as snake poison causes death within a few 
hours ; but the serum, on the other hand, acts 
even a short time before the fatal moment. 


SIR WILLIAM CROOKES AND PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 


R. HAROLD BEGBIE contributes his sec- 
ond article on master workers to the 
Pali Mall for January, and this time he sketches 
the life and doings of Sir William Crookes. In 
his presidential address to the British Associa- 
tion, with reference to his connection with the 
Psychical Research Society, Sir William Crookes 
said : 
‘“‘T'o stop short in any research that bids fair 
to widen the gates of knowledge, to recoil from 
fear of difficulty or adverse criticism, is to bring 
reproach on science. There is nothing for the 
investigator to do but to go straight on, ‘to ex- 
plore up and down, inch by inch, with the taper 
his reason ;’ to follow the light wherever it may 
lead, even should it at times resemble a will-o’- 
the-wisp.” 


NO BRIDGE BETWEEN THE SPIRITUAL AND THE 
MATERIAL. 


These are brave words, and Mr. Begbie en- 
deavored to ascertain from the man who spoke 
them whether he had succeeded in coming near- 
er the mystery,—whether he was able to handle 
and examine it. Says Mr. Begbie: 

“As frankly as he uttered his faith to the 
British Association, he told me that he had 
come to a brick wall. Still, he has nothing to 
retract ; still, he believes that it is in the power 
of science to gain new and brighter glimpses 
of a profounder scheme of cosmic law ; but, for 
himself, he has come to a brick wall. 

“«There is no bridge between the spiritual 
and Pre material world,’ he said ; ‘and I don’t 
see how there can be.’” 


WHAT HOPE IS THERE FOR THE FUTURE ? 


Mr. Begbie gives, among others, the following 
as the most important results of his conversa- 
tions with Sir William Crookes : 

‘‘T asked him if he could see any hope that 
science will one day unlock the mystery and 
show us wonders of the spiritual world. He re- 
fused to prophesy. His work is now entirely in 
physical science, and to speculate in the realms 
of metaphysics offers him no temptation. ‘But,’ 
he said, ‘if you had come to me a hundred years 





SIR WILLIAM CROOKES. 


ago, do you think I should have dreamed of 
foretelling the telephone? Why, even now I 
cannot understand it! I use it every day, I 
transact half my correspondence by means of it, 
but I don’t understand it. Think of that little 
stretched disk of iron at the end of a wire re- 
peating in your ear not only sounds, but words, 
—not only words, but all the most delicate and 
elusive inflections and nuances of tone which 
separate one human voice from another! Is not 
that something of a miracle ?’” 


With regard to the progress of science in re-_ 


lation to the supersensual boundaries of phys- 
ical existence, Mr. Begbie says : 

“ His attitude is this: It is impossible to tell 
whether science may not some day stumble upon 
the soul. Men of science believe more than 
they can express—spiritually as well as phys- 
ically.” 
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THE BRIDGE TO COME FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


And again : 

“The main fact that I gather from conversa- 
tion with the professor is this,—that to expect 
spiritual revelations from physical science is to 
look for the impossible. If a bridge is to be 
thrown from the one world to the other, if a 
nexus is to link the material plane with the 
psychical plane, it must come from the other 
side. Physics and psychics are two parallel 
lines; the one is a thistle from which no man 
shall ever gather the grapes of the other. But 
he seems to hope,—not enthusiastically or with 
any attempt at prophecy,—that the researches of 
the Psychical Society. will eventually lead to 
some definite knowledge of the spiritual king- 
dom. 





TELEPATHY THE FIRST STEP. 


“His hope is founded upon telepathy. At 
the beginning of all occult phenomena we come 
upon the radiations of thought. To plunge into 
spiritualism until we have grasped something of 
the laws governing the transmission,—without 
the agency of the organs of sense,—of thought 
and images from one mind to another, is to set 
about constructing the most difficult problem in 
Euclid without a knowledge of either axiom or 
postulate. We must prove telepathy before we 
can proceed, and prove it in the same convincing 
fashion as we prove the vibrations in solid 
bodies, in the air, and in ether. When once 
this is mastered, man will have touched the hem 
of the garment without seam woven from the 
top throughout.” 

Again to quote Mr. Begbie’s rendering of Sir 
William Crookes’ view : 

«Ts it inconceivable that intense thought con- 
centrated toward a sensitive with whom the 
thinker is in close sympathy may induce a tele- 
pathic chain of brain-waves, along which the 





_ message of thought can go straight to its goal 


without loss of energy due to distance? And is 
it also inconceivable that our mundane ideas of 
space and distance may be superseded in these 
subtle regions of unsubstantial thought where 
“near” and “far” may lose their usual mean- 
ing ?’ 

“This speculation he emphatically declares is 
‘strictly provisional ;’ adding characteristically, 
‘I dare to suggest it.’ 

“«That is his present attitude toward psychical 
research,—he is not a seeker, but a suggester. 
‘While it is clear,’ he says, ‘that our knowledge 
of sub-conscious mentation is still to be devel- 
oped, we must beware of rashly assuming that 
all variations from the normal waking condition 
are necessarily morbid.’ ” 
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THE LATE HERR KRUPP AS A PATRON OF 
ZOOLOGY. 
| may not be generally known that Friedrich 
A. Krupp, the great steelmaster, was much 
interested in observing the fauna of the sea, and 
annually betook himself to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, where his royal fortune enabled 
him to bring the finest equipment as an aid to 
his investigations. 

The last number of the Zoologischer Anzeiger 
contains an article written by Dr. Otto Zacha- 
rias, of the Plén Biological Station, which is of 
interest not only from the account given of ani- 
mal life in the Mediterranean Sea, but also from 
the fact that the article is written as a tribute 
to the direct services of Herr Krupp to zodlogi- 
cal science. 

Herr Krupp’s chief field of labor was the Gulf 
of Naples, where he cruised about with his yacht, 
the Maja, and later with the Puritan. There 
were fifty-eight hauls made during the trip with 
the Maja, a number of them south of the Gulf 
of Salerno, at Capri, and the Bocca, usually at a 
distance of from three to sixteen kilometers 
from land, and some of this material was dredged 
from a depth of fifteen hundred meters. Among 
the specimens collected were thirty-three kinds 
of free-swimming animal forms from the Gulf of 
Naples which had never been found in that re- 
gion before. There were four kinds of fishes, 
including Scopelus crocodilus and S. Russie, large- 
mouthed deep-sea fishes with phosphorescent 
spots on the tail, and cyclothone microdon, an ex- 
tremely delicate blackish-brown deep-sea fish 
with a row of luminous spots extending along 
each side to the tail, and another row under- 
neath, extending back from the throat. This 
fish lives at a depth of from five hundred to two 
thousand fathoms. 

There were also twenty-four kinds of crus- 
tacea, including the typical northern crab, Nyct?. 
phanes norwegica sars, whose presence in the 
Mediterranean had never been suspected. This 
crab was so abundant at Capri that the fisher- 
men used it for bait, and at the Masina Grande, 
of Capri, Dr. Lo Bianco saw thousands of them 
swimming about on the surface of the water. 

Five kinds of marine worms were found that 
never had been captured before outside of the 
Atlantic Ocean. One worm of special beauty 
was found living in the swimming-bell of a jelly- 
fish. There were also twenty-three kinds of the 
inactive, drifting forms included under the gen- 
eral name of plankton, found common to both 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. 

Before this, Lohmann, while studyinggthe 
fauna of the Straits of Messina, found twenty- 

six kinds of tunicates, animals which are on 











the border line between vertebrates and inverte- 
brates, starting out in early life with the founda- 
tions of a backbone, then losing it in adult life, 
and relapsing into a sluggish form entirely dif- 
ferent from any true vertebrate. Besides these, 
he found twenty-one other kinds of aquatic ani- 
mals related to those of the Atlantic Ocean, all 
of which indicates that industrious study of deep- 
sea life would show the presence of many other 
forms common to both bodies of water, although 
this is contrary to the theory previously held 
that the deep-sea animals of the Atlantic would 
not be found in the Mediterranean because the 
threshold formed by Gibraltar permits an ex- 
change between only the upper layers of water 
and hinders the migrations of animals inhabiting 
the deeper, cooler portions. 

Carl Chun found specimens of plankton four- 
teen hundred meters below the surface. He also 
found three different kinds of jellyfishes, many 
small, transparent forms related to the cuttle- 
fish, so-called “ winged-snails,” whose one foot 
is provided with a pair of muscular frills that 
facilitate locomotion, actively swimming, trans- 
parent worms called Tomoterid#, and many other 
forms, thronging there together. 

Herr Krupp continued all this work, carrying 
on investigations himself and placing money and 
equipment at the disposal of the scientists asso- 
ciated with him. He devised improved apparatus 
valuable to all interested in deep-sea investiga- 
tions, and obtained important results from his 
researches, most of which have not yet been 
published, although a series of monographs 
printed in German and illustrated with colored 
lithographs will soon be brought out. 


PRESIDENT HADLEY ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 
N important series of articles on “ Academic 
Freedom, in Theory and in Practice,” from 
President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, is begun 
in the February Atlantic. 


PROFESSOR VERSUS CORPORATION. 


President Hadley starts with the fact before 
us that every year there is a case or two of dif- 
ferences of opinion between teachers in our col- 
legiate institutions and those who hold the ap- 
pointing power that reaches the phase of public 
discussion. “Sometimes the difference hangs on 
the method employed in the creation of the 
world ; sometimes on the proper definition of a 
dollar in the laws of the United States. One 
man is called to account for his views about the 
condition of the wicked after death, another for 
his opinions concerning the reciprocal duties of 
rich and poor, a third for his teaching as to the 
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alcohol.” 
THE CORPORATION GENERALLY WINS. 


One party of the public defends the professor 


and talks of freedom of speech and thought, 
while others defend the college trustees anc 
emphasize the dangers to good morals resulting 
from too much freedom. President Hadley 
points out that the outcome of the conflict is 
generally in favor of the corporation and against 
the teacher, probably because of the corporation's 
material advantage in holding the base of sup- 
plies. He thinks, however, that this result is 
due even more to the corporation’s having the 
practical and tangible side of the argument, as 
against the theoretical or abstract one. Against 
the firm belief that the eternal salvation of the 
pupils is jeopardized, or that the commercial 
prosperity of the country is endangered, the 
champions of liberty can only oppose the theory 
of freedom, “which is somewhat abstract, and, 
as popularly stated, somewhat incorrect also.” 
President Hadley shows that this question of 
academic freedom must be studied in connection 
with other problems of civil liberty, and that 
these can only be properly analyzed by historical 
study. So he goes back to primitive com- 
munities and traces the slow progress of tolera- 
tion from the point where the law of the priests 
punished any departure from unity with death. 


LAW AND MORALS. 


President Hadley shows that in the earliest 
times the conceptions of law and morals are 
wholly indistinguishable. The world found that 
it was necessary, for real progress in teaching, 
to find a legal basis for quiet and sensible prop- 
agation of truth, as distinct from irresponsible 
and revolutionary deliverances. It was also 
necessary to develop some new system under 
which the champion of new doctrines could be 
treated as a sane man without at the same time 
loosening those bonds of social cohesion which 
had rested on the general acceptance of the old 
doctrine. : 

THE SEPARATION OF LAW AND MORALS. 


This separation of law and morals developed 
freedom of thought, but not necessarily free- 
dom of teaching. ‘Teaching is more than a 
theory ; it is an act.” President Hadley dwells 
on this distinction, and goes at length into the 
famous trial of Socrates, which he considers in 
many aspects an exceedingly modern case. Can 
we so order our institutions that the duty of 
the discoverer of a new truth and the duty of 


stability of organic species, and a fourth for 
his judgment upon the physiological effects of 
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the teacher who would consider his country’s 
safety will not come into conflict? “In the 
field of politics, we have gone far toward remov- 
ing the corresponding difficulty which once ex- 
isted, when all institutional reform carried with 
it, or at any rate seemed to carry with it, the 
danger of revolution. We have learned to draw 
the line between the group of actions which 
Mill characterized as self-regarding and another 
group which more immediately concerns the 
safety or interest of others. By permitting lib- 
erty in the former field and restricting it in the 
latter, we seem to have secured the advantages 
of freedom without exposing ourselves to the 
worse dangers. We have combined the maxi- 
mum of progress with the minimum of revolu- 
tion. But in educational matters we have not 
yet learned to draw this line. We have not 
learned to separate the rights of the discov- 
erer from the duties of the teacher, or to secure 
the advantages of freedom without the dangers.” 


THE REVIVAL OF THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 
N connection with Mme. Bernhardt’s advo- 
cacy of religious plays, it is interesting to 
note the comments contained in an article by 
Mr. Wakeling Dry, contributed to the 7reasury 
(London) for January. Mr. Dry pays a just 
tribute to the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
where the place, the players, and the subject all 
combine to create a profound impression on the 
spectator. In general, Mr. Dry believes that 
“the desire on the part of the people for dramatic 
representation of the Gospel and the Bible nar- 
rative, whether by the more obvious form of 
theatrical representation or by the purely imagi- 
native and emotional art of music, has ever re- 
mained ; and . . . there is much to be learned 
from, and a good deal to praise in, the present 
revival of the religious drama.” 


‘¢ EVERYMAN.”’ 


Passing from the Passion Play to mystery 
plays, miracle plays, and moralist plays, Mr. Dry 
comes to the consideration of the morality play 
“Everyman,” recently performed in New York 
and other cities, and of Mr. Housman’s “ Nativity 
Play.” Of the former, he gives the following 
description : 

‘The story is one for all time. Nothing could 
be more touching and at the same time truly 
dramatic than the lone figure of a man who 
leaves everything behind to work out his salva- 
tion. The Almighty, represented as one may 
see in the pictures of old Italian painters, tells 
Death to convey the message to ‘Everyman,’ a 
youth full of life and vigor, and rich in all this 
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world’s goods. Death, pallid of face, with a 
sable stole, and bearing a drum and trumpet, 
brings the news to the youth, who turns first to 
his friends and then to his occupations to help 
him to avoid the dread catastrophe. But 
‘Knowledge’ and ‘Good Deeds’ are the only 
friends who can avail him anything; and after 
being led to ‘confession’ and ‘penance,’ the 
last long journey to the grave is taken. ‘ Knowl- 
edge’ remains with him to the last, and ‘Good 
Deeds’ ascends with him to heaven to intercede 
for his soul. In the representation, the passage 
of this solitary figure through the audience from 
the one stage to the other is so pathetic as to be 
almost painful. The epilogue, spoken by a doc- 
tor in order to point the moral, comes almost as 
a jarring note.” 


MME. SARAH BERNHARDT ON THE MORAL 
INFLUENCE OF THE THEATER. 


HE editor of the Cornhill is to be congratu- 
lated upon having achieved well-nigh the 
impossible in inducing Sarah Bernhardt to write 
an article for his magazine. In beginning her 
plea, Mme. Bernhardt says : 

‘“‘] have often heard people deny the moral in- 
fluence of the theater, but I find it undeniable. 
This influence has existed from all time, and 
never, in my opinion, has it been anything but 
beneficial. Beneficial it must always be to see 
the evolution of the human soul, and the more 
intelligently this evolution of the human soul is 
shown, the more effectual is the lesson drawn by 
those privileged to witness it. 

“We all know that a single illustration is 
worth more than a hundred axioms, and if only 
from this point of view, the theater is a potent 
school of morality ; and the awakening of sym- 
pathy by seeing the drama of the lives of others 
prevents the stultification arising from a self- 
centered life. 


WHAT IS THE THEATER ? 


“The theater is the temple of all the arts 
which beautify life, and it is in this that its 
power lies. For whereas a library, a picture 
gallery, or a concert hall, each enthroning its 
respective art, has each its particular admirers, 
the theater, by the service of literature, the fine 
arts, and music, has a stronger claim upon human 
sympathy, and thus obtains a wider hearing. 

“To me, the theater seems like a kaleidoscope 
whose moving facets show an attentive public 
the baseness, the crimes, the vices, the weakness 
of humanity, the faults of civilization, and the 
absurdities of society. And it is this same move- 
ment, which while showing the evil shows the 
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cause of the evil, that is such a fascinating fea- 
ture of the theater. Thus the spectator, being 
brought face to face with his conscience, profits 
by the lesson given, and such spectators can be 
numbered by thousands.” 

Mme. Bernhardt quotes Victor Hugo's re- 
mark on the theater: ‘ Never should the people 
leave the theater without taking away with them 
some profound moral lesson.” There are few 
who will quarrel with this saying, and Mme. 
Bernhardt cordially indorses it. 


THE THEATER A NECESSITY. 


«The theater is a necessity,—it has existed 
from all time under different aspects. As all 
souls feel the need of praying to God or toa 
god, so all minds need an expression of their 
dreams, legends, and past history. We have to 
go very far back to find in antiquity the first 
vestiges of the theater, for even amid savage 
folk we see the need of expression. 

“Do not, however, think that I mean that the 
teaching of the theater is superior to the teach- 
ing of classes and books; no,—I simply mean 
that the dramatic art is the supplement of his- 
tory and philosophy, and it is a powerful aid 
to the development of the love of the good and 
the beautiful to which history and philosophy 
introduce us. 

“The theater has been instructive from all 
time, and it is ever the scene of progress, revo- 
lutionary, artistic, and poetic. 

“The theater is the most direct and simple 
medium of fresh ideas on philosophy, morality, 
religion, and society. 

“Then it is not to dramatic art that we owe 
the revelation to the public of characters who 
would otherwise have remained hidden in the 
musty archives of history ? 

“Shakespeare, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Du- 
mas, pére, have all resuscitated heroes whose 
past existence would only have been made 
known to us by a few hasty lines.” 


SHOULD WE HAVE RELIGIOUS PLAYS ? 
Decidedly, yes! At least, that is the opinion 
of the writer. She says on this subject : 
“There are people, moreover, who maintain 
that religious things should not be put upon the 











stage. Oh, what a mistake! And how fortu- 
nate it is that great minds have not been ar-. 
rested by the false ideas of the narrow-minded ! 
Nothing is more propagative than the theater. 
It is the reflection of the ideas of a nation. It 
marches incessantly to the conquest of the true 
and the beautiful! Sometimes it goes too quick- 
ly. It has hoped too much from the minds and 
hearts of the public. The time has not arrived, 
and then retrogression is necessary, and it was 
thus with the religious question in the theater 
scarcely twenty years ago.” 

Speaking of the effect of the production of 
Rostand’s “‘ La Samaritaine,” she writes : 

«The day of its first representation was a day 
of emotion never to be forgotten. Christian love 
filled the hall with infinitely pure joy, beneficent 
tears flowed ; I felt myself transported into an- 
other world, for I uttered beautiful words, and 
my heart beat with those of others. I wept 
tears, real tears, tears that wash away and efface 
forever the stains on our souls and our lives— 
too long, alas! for the evil we have done, and 
too short for the good we would wish to do. 

‘Of course, such a piece could not be repre- 
sented on the stage without being met with ob- 
jections. But I remained true to the idea of the 
moral influence of the stage, and what could be 
more moral than the lesson seen in the story of 
the Samaritan and our Lord?” 


WHICH NATION LOVES THE THEATER MOST ? 


With regard to the way in which the various 
nations love the theater, Mme. Bernhardt finds 
that “All young and vigorous races love it. 
Look at young America—she adores the thea- 
ter, and the theater loves her.” “The English 
people, this race of strength and reserve, they 
also love the theater, and they take it very much 
au sérieuse.” ‘The Spanish, French, and Ital- 
ians do not take the theater seriously enough. 
Personally, I like the Spanish, but I cannot say 
that they take a serous interest in the theater,” 
and “the French seem to like going to the the- 
ater merely to amuse themselves, if it is not a 
question of going elsewhere. They go to see 
each other, to admire the actors, to see the 
dresses, to chat with their friends, but as toa real 
passion for the theater, they are destitute of it.” 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


ROF. THOMAS H. MORGAN writes on “ Darwin- 
ism in the Light of Modern Criticism ” in the Feb- 
ruary Harper’s, and cites several important instances 
where observation and investigation have recently led 
scientists to qualify the principle of natural selection. 
The most important instance, perhaps, is the work of 
Hugo De Vries, of Amsterdam, who has been experi- 
menting with the variation and evolution of plants. 
De Vries found an introduced plant that had begun to 
vary to an extraordinary degree. The new species 
among these new forms were transplanted to an ex- 
perimental garden, where the flowers of each were arti- 
ficially self-fertilized, and the seeds planted the next 
year. No less than seven new forms appeared among 
the plants reared from a single species. The majority 
of the seeds have produced plants like the parent form, 
but among these there were a number of individuals of 
a new species. By rearing plants from the self-ferti- 
lized seeds of these new species, it was found that they 
appeared true to their kind. Thus, the new species have 
sprung full-armed and complete from the old one, like 
Minerva from the head of Jove. Professor Morgan 
cites other instances among animals, such as the pea- 
cock, to show that natural selection cannot account for 
some of the most strikingly useful characteristics pos- 
sessed by many organisms. 


GREELEY, A ‘‘ DECREED” TOWN. 


In ‘‘A Study of a ‘Decreed’ Town,” Dr. Richard T. 
Ely gives an account of the town of Greeley, the town 
founded in Weld County, Colorado, in 1870, from the 
inspiration of Nathan C. Meeker, who was at that time 
associated with Horace Greeley on the New York Trib- 
une. The aim of the community was to establish a 
colony in the West which should, through coéperation 
and carefully thought out plans, afford all who might 
participate in the movement substantially equal oppor- 
tunities for improvement of their own individual re- 
sources, while at the same time enabling them to pro- 
vide themselves with the advantages of long-established 
communities. Horace Greeley gave his sympathy and 
support to the plan, and at the present time between 
three thousand and four thousand peoplelive in Greeley. 
Dr. Ely saysa large proportion of them have an adequate 
supply of wealth for the satisfaction of all rational 
economic wants, while a considerable number are 
wealthy. Substantially all of this wealth came into 
existence since 1870, and it has come directly and in- 
directly from agriculture. Dr. Ely thinks it a remark- 
able feature of Greeley that they have prohibition 
which actually prohibits. This is a part of the original 
plan. Only temperance people were invited in the be- 
ginning to join the community. In all deeds, it is pro- 
vided that land shall be forfeited if in any way it is 
connected with the traffic in intoxicating beverages. 


THE LITERARY AGE OF BOSTON. 


Prof. George E. Woodberry writes on “The Literary 
Age of Boston,” which he places before the Civil War. 
To Emerson, of course, he gives the foremost place. He 
ascribes much of the phenomenal intellectual and spir- 
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itual strength of the group which included Emerson, 
Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, and Hawthorne 
to Unitarianism ; ‘its direct and indirect obligation to 
Harvard College, though but partially set forth, is ob- 
viously great, and just as clearly was due to the old 
humanities as there taught. In forty years we have 
drifted farther, perhaps, than any of us have thought 
from the conditions and influences that gave our coun- 
try so large a part of its literary distinction.” 

In this number, Mr. Thomas A. Janvier begins an 
historical serial, ‘‘The Dutch Founding of New York,” 
and _ another notable feature is the first part of a new 
story by Maurice Hewlett, ‘‘ Buondelmonte.” 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


R. HENRY LOOMIS NELSON has a very plain- 
spoken article in the February Century on ‘‘ The 
Overshadowing Senate.” He calls to our attention that 
the assertion of power by the Senate to hold up and 
dictate appointments and bargain for legislation is very 
recent ; that it is only a little more than twenty years 
since Mr. Conkling and Mr. Platt resigned their seats 
in the Senate because Mr. Garfield insisted on appoint- 
ing to federal offices in New York men who were dis- 
tasteful to these two ‘‘ambassadors.” But at present 
the Senatorial claims on patronage make that body in- 
deed overshadowing. Mr. Nelson says that the rule of the 
“courtesy of the Senate” has permitted the construction 
of the most perfectly developed trust or trade-union in the 
country, and that there is hardly any existing combina- 
tion which is more inimical to the general welfare than 
the Senate union has sometimes been, and may easily 
be again. Mr. Nelson proceeds: ‘‘The country would 
be astonished if it could know the extent of this proprie- 
torship. The Senate’s power of confirmation places not 
only the President, but the whole civil service outside 
of the classified list, under tribute.” In the matter of 
treaty-making, it, the Senate, often courts, according to 
Mr. Nelson, the anti-foreign sentiment, and usually con- 
sults this or that ‘“‘ vote” instead of the general welfare. 
O- 2r and above this overshadowing quality of the Sen- 
ate, which Mr. Nelson regards as so ominous, he thinks 
it is unquestionably an evil that men who have no talent 
for public life should attain to its highest honors merely 
because they are rich. 


CAN WE RESTORE THE BIBLE? ¢ 


Mr. Rollo Ogden, in writing of ‘‘The Literary Loss 
of the Bible,” while assuming that we have actually as 
a people lost the Bible as a literary model through its 
disuse, and while he does not depreciate the extent of 
the loss, makes the claim that none of the half-dozen 
English styles which have stood out in the past half- 
century were derived clearly from the Bible. Examin- 
ing Ruskin’s style, he contends that Hooker, rather than 
the Bible, is to be credited as the model of the author of 
‘Sesame and Lilies.” Mr. Ogden does not believe that 
the English Bible can be restored to its old place asa 
nursery of thought and style by making it a part of lit- 
erary discipline. Later and college studies cannot give 
what must be drawn in almost with mother’s milk. 
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The Century begins this month with an account of 
“The Aurora Borealis,” as observed by Frank W. Stokes 
in Smith Sound and other Greenland waters, and the de- 
scription is given striking life by the reproduction in 
vivid colors of the writer’s paintings of these Arctic 
phenomena. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


ROF. JOHN FINLEY, of Princeton University, 
writes in the February Scribner's of his visit to 
“The Isle of Pines,” the curious bit of earth lying some 
hundred miles south of Havana. The Americans on the 
island are strongly urging its annexation to the United 
States. They have preémpted a good portion of the for- 
est land and productive plains, and have begun the 
planting of oranges, bananas, and pineapples, in antici- 
pation of the day when their lumber and fruit may be 
shipped without duty to other ports. ‘‘They urge that 
it is the only tropical territory within the American sys- 
tem not only climatically adapted, but unreservedly 
open, to American colonization. From the point of view 
of its strategic value, it can easily be made impregnable, 
and it lies on one of the paths to and from Panama and 
Nicaragua.” Professor Finley thinks it not yet decided 
whether the water of the harbors is deep enough to 
shelter the great war vessels. 

In an essay on ‘‘ The Presidential Office,” Mr. James 
Ford Rhodes calls for more moderation and considera- 
tion in public criticism of the President’s acts. He 
gives many facts to show that the Presidency of the 
United States is an exceedingly difficult place to fill. 
He calls our attention to the contrast between the 
savage criticism of Cleveland and Harrison while each 
occupied the Presidential chair and the respect each 
enjoyed from political opponents after retiring to 
private life. Mr. Rhodes thinks the Presidential office 
has well justified the hopes of its creators, and that the 
dangers described by Hamilton in the Federalist have 
not been realized. 

The number opens with a descriptive article of in- 
terest to art lovers, ‘‘Picturesque Milan,” by Edith 
Wharton, illustrated by Peixotto ; one of Mr. James B. 
Connolly’s capital salt-water sketches is given in 
“Running to Harbor,” and there is another installment 
of the very readable letters of Mrs. Mary King Wad- 
dington describing ‘“‘ English Court and Society” from 
1883 to 1900. 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE February McClwre’s contains several interest- 

ing and timely articles which we have quoted 

from in another department: Mr. Francis H. Nichols’ 

“Children of the Coal Shadow,” Capt. Robert E. Peary’s 

“The Last Years of Arctic Work,” and Dr. George G. 
Hopkins’ ‘‘ The Finsen System in America.” 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s notable history of the Standard 
Oil Company is continued in chapter four, which gives 
the story of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s second attempt 
to bring about a combination to control the whole oil 
business. Miss Tarbell’s account is the first complete 
one of events that have never been entirely revealed, 
even in the numerous federal and State investigations 
of the company. The years 1873 and 1874 saw the rise 
and fall of the National Refiners’ Association, which 
Mr. Rockefeller and his associates had established in 
an attempt to get al’ of the refining interests together. 


But while the leading spirit in oil-refining was being 
thwarted for the present in his larger ambitions, he was 
developing his own great refining interests with ex- 
traordinary ability. For the first time, great barrel fac- 
tories were built by the refinery itself, cutting down 
one of the heaviest expenses. Mr. Rockefeller bought 
tank cars, so as to be independent of the railroad al- 
lotments. He gained control of terminal facilities in 
New York, put his plants into the most perfect condi- 
tion, introduced every improving process which would 
cheapen his manufacturing by the smallest fraction of 
a cent, and diligently hunted methods to get a larger 
profit from the crude oil. 

This number begins with an account by Mr. Will H. 
Low of “The Fathers of Art in America,” being de- 
scriptive and biographical notes on Smybert, West, 
Copley, the two Peales, Trumbull, and Stuart. Of 
these, Mr. Low tells us that by far the greatest was 
Gilbert Stuart. There isa group of articles on ‘‘The 
Surgery of Light,” dealing from different points of 
view with Dr. Finsen’s healing rays, and stories by Flor- 
ence Wilkinson, Samuel Hopkins Adams, and others. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


E have quoted in another department from the 
sketch of Senator William Andrews Clark, by 
Henry R. Knapp, in the February Cosmopolitan. Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard contributes ‘‘Leo Tolstoy : An Inter- 
pretation Done in Little.” Mr. Hubbard’s interpreta- 
tion is largely occupied in discussing the relations be- 
tween Count Tolstoy and the countess, and he does not 
leave us with a very pleasant idea of thislady. His idea 
of the situation is that the countess’ persistent pursuit 
of pleasure, according to the manners of her class, ‘‘ has 
acted on the count by antithesis, and he has no doubt 
swung out much further than he otherwise would had 
he not been irritated by forced association with a man- 
ner and life that were distasteful.” Thus, Mr. Hubbard 
agrees with the observation of the writer who said that 
Tolstoy went barefoot because his countess wore high 
heels. 

In the chapter, this month, of Viscount Wolseley’s 
history of ‘‘The Young Napoleon,” which is being pub- 
lished in the Cosmopolitan, Bonaparte is described 
as being a man of very strong animal passions, who 
had never known the meaning of love before he met 
Josephine de Beauharnais, when dining with Barras. 
Viscount Wolseley emphasizes the effect on Napoleon 
of this first acquaintance with a well-bred lady. 

A brief sketch of Henry M. Whitney among the ‘“‘ Cap- 
tains of Industry” gives some striking facts about the 
facilities of Mr. Whitney’s industrial establishment at 
Sydney, Cape Breton, in competing with the coal and 
steel production of the United States. These Canadian 
factories are 1,228 miles nearer Liverpool than Pitts- 
burg, 1,056 miles nearer Gibraltar and the Mediterra- 
nean, 757 miles nearer Cape Town,—in fact, even nearer 
Cape Town than Liverpool. What seems even more 
startling is that Sydney, Cape Breton, is actually nearer 
every South American port, from Pernambuco down, 
than any other shipping point on the American sea- 
board. Sydney has raw materials for steel at hand in 
tremendous quantities, and Cape Breton counts her- 
self, in her unmined wealth of coal and iron, to be where 
England was two centuries ago, and ‘‘dares to foresee 
for herself no less a future.” 





————————— 
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FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 


A. BRIEF sketch of Mr. Reed Smoot, the Mormon 
apostle and United States Senator-elect from 
Utah, is given in the February Frank Leslie’s. Mr. 
Smoot has been one of the twelve apostles of the Mormon 
Church (‘the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints”) since 1900. He is still, however, a man of affairs, 
and is interested on an important scale in the banks, 
mines, and manufacturing plants of his community. 
He has been a straight Republican since 1888, and repre- 
sents the younger body in Mormon politics. He is 
described as a tall, well-preserved, vigorous man of forty- 
one, a good public speaker, and having a personal record 
very different from that of Roberts. Mr. Smoot is the 
husband of one wife only, and his family of six children 
is free from the cruel misfortune of a divided house. 


THE DOUKHOBORS AND THEIR PILGRIMAGE. 


There is an excellent account by Mr. John Ridington 
of ‘‘The Crusade of the Doukhobors,” the fanatical so- 
ciety which immigrated from Russia to the Northwest 
Territory some two years ago, and which has more re- 
cently gone on more crusades, inspired by their belief 
in the return of Christ to the earth. Mr. Ridington 
spent some weeks with the Doukhobors, and was with 
them on their memorable pilgrimage. He says the men 
are magnificent specimens of humanity,—tall, deep- 
chested, massive,—slow of movement and of speech. 
Their attire is as characteristic as their religion. The 
coats have wide, flaring skirts, and heavy black-felted 
cloaks, reaching almost to the feet, protected them 
from rain or cold. Many of them wore on their feet a 
sort of moccasin made at home from binder’s twine. 
The physique of the women was much inferior. They 
were generally short and shapeless, with flat, expres- 
sionless faces, and dressed in startling colors. 


A GREAT POWER DAM ON THE HUDSON. 


Mr. Charles E. Parsons, the well-known engineer, 
describes what he says is the greatest power dam in the 
world,—the structure being built across the Hudson 
River, about eight miles above Glens Falls, to furnish 
power and light for the 300,000 people living in the 
country around within a radius of 56 miles, which 
would include such towns as Albany, Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Glens Falls, and Saratoga. The Hudson at this 
point flows 10 miles an hour, and Mr. Parsons is stop- 
ping it with a wall 80 feet high, which will back the 
water for 5 miles. The dam will be finished early next 
spring, and will be 1,400 feet long, the greatest height 
154 feet, and the width across the top 17 feet. There is 
no other power dam in the world barring so mighty and 
powerful a river. The plant will reach a capacity of 
50,000 horse-power during eight months of the year 
when the river is high, and never less than 20,000. 





THE WORLD'S WORK. 


E have quoted in another department from Mr. 
George Iles’ sketch of Herbert Spencer in the 
February World’s Work. Mr. Sylvester Baxter de- 
scribes in this number the experiment of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad in undertaking the construction and 
operation of a trolley line in connection with its steam 
system. This trolley runs from Concord to Manchester, 
N. H., using water power from the Merrimac River. 
It is unlike all other street railways, in the adoption of 
steam-railway practice. It bears the same relation to 
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the entire system of the company that any other branch 
or division does, although at the same time it is a street 
railway in every essential. Thus, this trolley road is 
possessed of a roadbed ballasted as thoroughly as the 
best of the steam railways, doing away with one serious 
objection to trolley travel. . 

In an article entitled ‘‘ What Can We Learn from 
German Business Methods,” Mr. Louis J. Magee says 
that Teutonic banking or industrial corporation work 
is characterized by frugality, hard labor, great energy, 
and discipline, side by side with wastefulness, disorder, 
lack of interest, and bureaucratic red tape. 

There is a very pleasant little description, in ‘‘ The 
Work of a Japanese Craftsman,” by Herbert G. Pont- 
ing, of a workshop in Kyoto producing marvelous Clois- 
sonné ware. The writer makes a most attractive pic- 
ture of Namikawa, the thorough artisan, who, with his 
workmen, spends, sometimes, years on a single vase. 
These masterpieces range in price in Japan from $25 to 
$750, and would in America command more than their 
weight in gold. 

CUBAN TOBACCO GROWN IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Mr. Marrion Wilcox writes on “Growing Cuban To- 
bacco in the United States,” and tells of successful ex- 
periments in producing Cuban leaf in Texas and Ohio. 
The process of growing fine tobacco involves intensive 
cultivation in a high degree, and the whole family can 
expend all its labor on a very small plot indeed. The 
Cubans have been preéminent so far in the production 
of fine cigars, and the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is anxious to learn whether our planters 
cannot secure quality as well as quantity. If the ex- 
periments in Texas and Ohio are successful, it will be a - 
great thing for those communities, for it is customary 
to say that the Vuelta Abajo lands are not for sale at 
any price. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


RESIDENT ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale Uni- 

versity, has in the February Atlantic the first of 

of an important series of articles on ‘‘ Academic Free- 

dom, in Theory and in Practice.” We have quoted 
from President Hadley in another department. 

George W. Alger begins the number with a discussion 
of ‘The Sensational Journalism and the Law.” Mr. 
Alger deals largely with the relations of the sensational 
newspapers to criminal trials which are exciting the 
public interest. He points out that it has got to the 
point where a New York daily newspaper actually paid 
large sums of money in a great poisoning case to induce 
persons to make affidavits incriminating the defendant 
on trial. He says, too, that these efforts receive aid 
from prosecuting officers, who have an itch for notoriety. 
Mr. Alger thinks that such journals not only have a 
pernicious influence on the courts of justice, but that 
they often actually make fair play an impossibility. It 
takes days and weeks to find a jury in whose minds the 
case has not already been ‘‘ tried by newspaper.” ‘‘ When 
the public feeling in a community is such that it will 
be impossible for a party to an action to obtain an un- 
prejudiced jury, a change of venue is allowed to some 
other county, where the state of the public mind is more 
judicial. It is a significant fact that nearly all applica- 
tions for such change in the place of trial from New 
York City have for many years been based mainly upon 
complaints of the inflammatory zeal of the sensational 
press.” 





DR. FLINDERS PETRIE’S DISCOVERIES. 


A very interesting archeological essay by Mr. H. D. 
Rawnsley, ‘‘With the Pre-Dynastic Kings, and the 
Kings of the First Three Dynasties at Abydos,” gives 
an account of the net results of Dr. Flinders Petrie’s 
wonderful discoveries. These discoveries have actually 
enabled us to know the manners and habits, the amuse- 
ments and life-work, of the people, and the funeral 
customs of the King Ka, who lived about 4900 B.c. 
Further than this, we can get some idea of the pre- 
historic race which went before the pre-dynastic kings, 
who used the same palettes for eye paint, drank from 
the same alabaster drinking-cups, washed hands with 
the same diorite wash-bowls, cut their meat with the 
same flint knives, and hoed their fields with the same 
flint hoes. There are now known to exist seventy-five 
to seventy-nine pre-historic seals of sequence dates 
which overlap the time of the pre-dynastic kings, and 
thus for the first time it has been established that the 
history of the Valley of the Nile runs forward from the 
furthest past without a break. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


EVERAL of the articles in the North American 

for January deal with important topics of the 

day: Two of these—‘‘Shall We Reduce the Iron and 

Steel Tariff ?” and ‘‘Why the Army Canteen Should Be 

Restored "—have been reviewed in our department of 
“Leading Articles of the Month.” 

Justice W. J. Gaynor, of the New York Supreme 
Court, protests against the ‘‘ Lawlessness of the Police 
in New York,” as manifested especially in the practice 
of making arrests without warrant, in the ‘raiding ” 
of private houses, in the wholesale arrests of registered 
voters at elections, and in the prevalent notion that 
“the police may trample on the law regulating their 
conduct in order to make other people observe the law 
regulating theirs.” 

GREATER GERMANY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mr. Stephen Bonsal tells the story of German coloni- 
zation in southern Brazil—a movement aided by the 
Brazilian Government itself, or at least at the expense 
of that government, and entirely without encourage- 
ment from the government at Berlin. The so-called 
German settlers within the territory in question (who 
really include many Swiss, Austrians, and Poles) are 
said to number about four hundred thousand. Mr. 
Bonsal remarks that the settlement of these great Teu- 
tonic colonies should not especially alarm the United 
States when we recall the fact that the Rio Grande of 
the South and the Bay of Sao Francisco are twice as 
distant from our shores as are the banks of the Elbe 
and the Weser, from which these settlers come. He 
adds that he has never met an Englishman, a European, 
or an American domiciled in South America who re- 
garded the pacific development of Germany in southern 
Brazil with feelings of hostility. 

THE WORK OF PRESIDENT DIAZ. 

Mr. Charles Johnston, writing on the achievements 
of President Diaz, of Mexico, divides the career of that 
popular leader into two distinct periods, each of about a 
quarter-century in length. In the first, Diaz figured as 
a warrior and emancipator of his people ; in the second, 
as an administrator, building up the wealth and well- 
being of Mexico ‘in a way unrivaled in the life of 
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nations, giving new life alike to commerce, enterprise, 
education, and all the means and methods of civilized 
life.” His boast now is that he has given to his country 
all the instruments and safeguards of freedom: free 
education, free ballot, free press, and an honest and 
progressive government. 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


In concluding a highly eulogistic article on the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria, Mr. Sydney Brooks 
says: 

“Tt was once said of Sir Robert Peel that he was quali- 
fied to take any post in the government. The same, or 
nearly the same, might have been said of President Har- 
rison. Of Francis Joseph, it is the bare truth, so com- 
pletely have his unflagging interest and energy mastered 
the outkines and even the details of the big departments 
of state. He never parades his knowledge, as his ally 
the German Emperor is apt to do, but it is always there 
when wanted. His is at bottom a very simple character, 
sympathetic, frank, unobtrusive, dependable.” 


THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD. 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper makes an able plea for the 
limiting of families, even in the case of the well-to-do. 
She says: 

‘“‘The immense reproduction of the lower classes is 
unavoidable; and, instead of trying to outnumber 
them, the better classes can more effectually serve 
society by having smaller families themselves, and ap- 
plying the surplus parental affection and care, and the 
surplus time and money, toward fitting those unfor- 
tunates for respectable and useful lives. Over one- 
fourth of our entire population now is composed of 
children of school age, and there is not a large city in 
the United States which has sufficient accommodations 
to give a full day’s tuition to all those who wish it.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mark Twain gives the second installment of his in- 
quiry into the principles of Christian Science, which 
can be better reviewed after the publication of the en- 
tire series of papers is concluded. ‘ Anglo-Indian” 
writes on ‘‘ Lord Curzon’s Services to India,” the Duke 
of Litta-Visconti-Arese on ‘‘ Agrarian Reform in Italy,” 
and Prof. W. J. Ashley on “The Universities and Com- 
mercial Education.” 

The editor of the North American makes a new de- 
parture at the beginning of the year by publishing in 
monthly parts a novel by Henry James—‘‘ The Ambas- 
sadors,” with an introduction by Mr. William Dean 
Howells. 





THE ARENA. 


HE January number of the Arena contains five 
papers on the coal strike of 1902 and its lessons, 
written by Prof. Frank Parsons, the Hon. George Fred 
Williams, Eltweed Pomeroy, Bolton Hall, and Ernest 
Howard Crosby. These writers, while differing on 
minor points, are in full agreement in denouncing the 
system of private ownership as applied to coal mines. 

Mr, Crosby quotes the late Abram S. Hewitt as say- 
ing, in 1884, concerning the life of the miners : 

‘**When I saw that men who worked a whole day 
away from the light of heaven, and who took their 
lives in their hands every time they entered the pit, are 
housed in hovels such as the lordly owners of the mines 
would refuse to stable their cattle in, then I felt that 
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something was wrong in the condition of the American 
laborer.” 
A PROFIT-SHARING EXPERIMENT. 


The profit-sharing scheme now in operation at the 
great optical manufacturing works of the “ Zeiss Foun- 
dation,” at Jena, is described by Leopold Katscher. 
Some years ago, the board of directors of the optical 
workshops resolved to make to the body of workmen 
and officials of the business under their authority addi- 
tional payments in proportion to their wages, as a 
share in the profits, and that to the amount of 8 per 
cent. This was first done for the business year expiring 
in the autumn of 1896. 

‘‘On the introduction of profit-sharing, the following 
principles were acted upon in the optical workshops in 
calculating the shares to be granted to the staff: Of 
the yearly profit shown by the balance sheet, which ac- 
cording to the resolutions of the statute is to be reck- 
oned without regard to the amount of business capital, 
in percentage of the sum total of the wages and salaries, 
the first 9 per cent. is deducted beforehand for the re- 
serve fund, and then 7 per cent. as the estimated reserve 
necessary for future pension liabilities, and 2 per cent. 
as a cover for the dismissal indemnities to be paid in 
the future. In case the remaining net profit does not 
exceed 20 per cent. of the wage and salary account, it 
falls to the Foundation as a super-profit ; but if the 
whole profit exceeds the amount of 20 per cent. of the 
wage and salary account, one-half of the surplus is di- 
vided, in the manner described above, among the offi- 
cials and workmen. These claims count as legal, al- 
though the duty of submitting the accounts and books 
to the staff is in no wise formally acknowledged.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


HE current issue of the dignified review now 
known by this title and published, under the edi- 
torship of Mr. Frederick A. Richardson, at Burlington, 
Vt., contains many valuable articles contributed by 
American and foreign writers of repute. 

M. Gustave -Geffroy’s appreciation of ‘Emile Zola: 
His Literary and Social Position,” is quite as authori- 
tative as any review of Zola’s career that has appeared 
since his death. It is a discriminating tribute, written 
by a man who was not only a literary associate of 
Zola’s, but was in the fullest possession of the facts re- 
garding the novelist’s ascendency in Parisian life. 


THE AMERICAN WORKINGMAN AND HIS FRENCH 
BROTHER. 


According to André and Jules Siegfried, who write 
on “The American Workman and the French,” the 
principal point of difference between the two is dis- 
closed when we get an answer to the question, ‘“ What 
do they do with their money ?” 

“The Frenchman saves while the American spends. 
If money is wanting, the Frenchman will prefer to 
reduce his way of living so as not to be obliged to work 
more; the American will work more so as not to cut 
down his way of living. This is the natural expression 
of the situation in old countries as opposed to new 
countries. In the new countries, the people like a large 
way of living ; they will know nothing of privation ; 
they quickly acquire the habit of never doing without, 
and of gratifying their every whim.” 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 


The following is a list of the remaining contents: 
“How Soldiers Have Ruled in the Philippines,” Capt. 
D. H. Boughton, Third United States Cavalry ; ‘‘ Why 
Criminals of Genius Have No Type,” Cesare Lombroso ; 
“The Spanish Drama,” Brander Matthews; ‘Taine 
and Renan,” Alfred Fouillée ; ‘‘ Faith in Nature,” N.S. 
Shaler; ‘“‘Ethnology and the Science of Religion,” 
Ths. Achelis; ‘‘The Beginnings of Mind,” C. Lloyd 
Morgan; ‘‘ Duchess Amalia of Weimar,” Benjamin 
W. Wells; ‘‘Home Rule for American Cities,” Ellis P. 
Oberholtzer; ‘‘ National Antagonisms, an [llusion,” 
Jacques Novicow ; ‘‘The Recent American Architec- 
ture,” Russell Sturgis; ‘‘The Quarterly Chronicle,” 
Joseph B. Bishop. 


THE FORUM. 


oF ae the Forum has become a quarterly it has con- 
% sistently pursued its announced policy of publish- 
ing résumés of the progress made in the various depart: 
ments of human activity, from quarter to quarter, in 
place of the contributions on general topics that for- 
merly appeared in the monthly issues. These chroniques 
are very well done, and appear regularly from the same 
pens in successive issues. Obviously, they do not read- 
ily lend themselves to the system followed in this de- 
partment of ‘“‘The Periodicals Reviewed.” There are, 
however, two ‘special articles” in the current number 
—one on the subject of ‘‘ Waterways : An Economic Ne- 
cessity,” by Prof. Lewis M. Haupt, and another on “‘ The 
Passing of the American Indian,” by Thomas F. Mil- 
lard—which deserve notice. 


CHEAPNESS OF CANAL TRANSPORTATION. 


Professor Haupt expresses surprise that the economies 
of waterways have not been taken advantage of by 
our railroad managers and legislators. We once had 
something of a canal system in this country, but 
we have permitted it to become obsolete and practically 
useless. 

‘‘One by one, these earlier avenues of communication 
have been absorbed and abandoned ; and yet statistics 
show that the cost of transportation by these artificial 
channels is about one-third only of that by rail, while 
by open water it is still lower. A nation that ignores 
an economy of 66 per cent. in transportation is wasting 
its resources and imposing onerous burdens upon its 
people. The possibilities of this corntry are magnificent ; 
and yet but few of them have been developed, and in 
these cases the work has been done largely by private 
corporations or local interests. The Erie Canal still 
exists, a monument to the enterprise of the Empire 
State, of which it has ever been the backbone ; but it is 
becoming too weak to bear the greatly increased tonnage, 
and must be strengthened and enlarged, unless it is 
desired to divert the traffic to the down-grade route 
through Canada.” 


ELIMINATION OF THE TRIBAL INDIAN, 


Mr. Millard directs attention to the fact that the In- 
dian, as such, has practically lost his identity among 
us. Within another year, he will have disappeared 
from the face of the earth, so far as his tribal relations 
are concerned. Henceforth, American Indians will 
cease to have any form of national organization. Mr. 
Millard refers, of course, to the so-called civilized tribes 
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in the Indian Territory, which now number about 
eighty-five thousand people and represent the ‘‘ tangible 
remnant” of the North American aborigines, although 
there are many minor tribes which have lost all sem- 
blance of tribal autonomy. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


APT. STEWART L. MURRAY has a paper in 
C the Nineteenth Century for January on ‘“ The 
Price of Food in Our Next Great War.” He calculates 
that in the event of a European war there will be 
7,000,000 persons in Great Britain whose incomes are so 
low that the rise in the price of food will be such as to 
leave them starving, and there are probably 3,000,000 
more who will be brought to the same state owing to 
the closing of factories and workshops. A vast organi- 
zation of relief will be required, an organization so vast 
that unless it is carefully prepared beforehand it is 
bound to break down. The stoppage of trade owing to 
the lack of raw material and the closing of markets 
will depend largely upon the number of cruisers avail- 
able at the outset of the war. At present, there are not 
enough cruisers. Measures must be taken in advance 
toward limiting the rise in prices inevitable in time of 
war. All steamers under twelve knots’ speed will be 
laid up in port owing to danger of capture, and that 
means the loss of three-quarters of England’s raw ma- 
terial. Captain Murray concludes by urging the neces- 
sity for a government inquiry. 


THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION. 


Mr. George F. H. Berkeley sketches the history of 
Abyssinia in modern times. He says: 

“The French hope to establish a line of trade through 
Abyssinia across Africa from east to west, in opposition 
to our Cape to Cairo railway from north to south. In 
this they have already achieved some success. They 
have settled themselves along the Gulf of Tadjoura, on 
the south of which they hold the magnificent Bay of 
Djibouti, while on the north their flag waves over the 
small port of Obok. But their real triumph in these re- 
gions has been the establishment of a lasting friendship 
with Abyssinia by judicious consignments of arms and 
ammunition—which were used against Italy in the war 
of 1896. Finally, they are now in the act of building a 
French railway from Djibouti to Addis Abeba, the cap- 
ital of Abyssinia. This railway will completely cut out 
the British port of Zeila, for in the concession granted 
by Menelik it is stipulated that no company is to be 
permitted to construct a railroad on Abyssinian terri- 
tory that shall enter into competition with that of M. 
Ilg and M. Chefneux.” 

Mr. Berkeley has a high opinion of recent Abyssinian 
rulers. Theodore, John, and Menelik all were great 
warriors and capable statesmen. He thinks that Mene- 
lik has so far consolidated his empire that it will prob- 
ably remain united after his death. Menelik regards 
Great Britain as a powerful and aggressive neighbor, 
and he is on much better terms with the French. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Harold Gorst concludes his history of the fourth 
party. Ali Haydar Midhat writes on English and Rus- 
sian politics in the East, with special reference to Mid- 
hat Pasha and his-constitution. Mr. J. W. Cross con- 


tributes a paper on “ Our Financial Future.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HERE are many interesting articles in the Jan- 
uary number of the Contemporary, one or two of 
which have been dealt with separately. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Characteristically, the year is opened with a theolog- 
ical article on James Martineau by Dr. Fairbairn. 
Martineau is said to have been made by his blended 
Huguenot and Puritan ancestry, and the influences of 
Channing, Emerson, Theodore Parker, and Schleier- 
macher. His significance is said to be philosophical 
rather than theological. ‘It is largely owing to him 
that our age was not swept off its feet by the rising tide 
of materialistic and pseudo-scientific speculation.” Dr. 
Fairbairn writes ‘‘as a pupil and as a distant admirer,” 
and claims that Martineau did in England something 
of the same work that Schleiermacher achieved in 
Germany. 

THE DUEL BETWEEN SLAV AND TEUTON. 


“Quidam” writes on the coming struggle between 
Slav and Teuton, which he considers inevitable. The 
headship of Europe is at stake, and is likely to fall to 
the power that secures Constantinople. The writer 
calls attention to the Russian designs on the Slavonic 
provinces of Germany and Austria, and on Turkey, and 
to Germany’s manifest desire to secure the friendship 
of the Sultan, and eventually his dominions in Asia 
Minor. Pobiedonostzoff is described as the leading 
statesman of Russia, who means to Russianize the 
world. His personality has given unity to the policy of 
the Russian foreign office under many different min- 
isters. The writer’s conclusion is that ‘“‘as the Teutonic 
and the Slavonic elements of Europe, with their allies 
and possible allies, are about equally strong, Great 
Britain can well afford to leave the settlement of the 
Eastern question in the hands of the Continental na- 
tions, which are most directly interested in it. In fact, 
Slav and Teuton, with their following, are so well 
matched that both must avoid serious entanglements 
with third nations, lest the other should raise the East- 
ern question. If Great Britain keeps aloof from both 
camps, neither Russia nor Germany will be able to dis- 
turb the peaceful development of the British Empire, 
and in the struggle between Slav and Teuton Great 
Britain will become the balance-holder, and will enjoy 
all the advantages springing from that position... . 
The question of Constantinople is of no immediate in- 
terest to Great Britain.” 


STUDIES OF ROYALTY. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Kings and Queens,” Mlle. Héléne 
Vacaresco contributes one of the most interesting arti- 
cles of the new year. It is very seldom that any one 
who has known kings and queens so intimately as Mlle. 
Vacaresco has the capacity or the will to write of them 
with freedom and philosophy in the way she does. The 
soul of the article is not in its anecdotes, but rather in 
its subtle speculation as to the effect of the etiquette of 
courts upon the.princes and princesses who form the 
center of the pageant of royalty. 

She has come to the conclusion that sovereigns would 
be the most wretched creatures under the sun were they 
deprived, not only of their moral rights, their scepters 
and crowns, but also of all small and great attributes 
of their exalted position. . They enjoy, no doubt, occa- 
sionally masquerading incognito, but the anomaly 
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pleases them only because they are perfectly certain 
that they are only playing a part, and can resume at 
will their interrupted task and hide themselves in the 
distant haze of pomp and misery. 


BROWNING UNDER FIRE. 


Mr. Philip Wicksteed contributes a study of Robert 
Browning which, in spite of much cordial appreciation 
of the poet’s worth, will be remembered chiefly for its 
onslaught on Browning’s accuracy. He speaks of the 
poet’s ‘‘indifference to fact.” He ‘‘cares less than other 
poets even for facts of nature.” ‘Combined indefinite- 
ness of statement and neglect of fact is habitual with 
Browning.” The same habit appears in Browning’s 
“contempt for historical facts.” ‘Sordello” is pro- 
nounced ‘‘one huge anachronism.” After alluding to 
Browning’s extraordinary breadth of sympathy, which 
makes us conceive ourselves capable of the greatest 
heights and lowest depths of human possibilities, the 
writer declares there is often moral exaltation, but sel- 
dom ethical enthusiasm, or even sound moral indigna- 
tion, in Browning’s work. There is even ‘‘absence of 
anything approaching to social enthusiasm. There is no 
resentment of social wrong, no vision of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


RITING in the Fortnightly for January, Mr. 
Ernest Newman prophesies great things con- 
cerning Richard Strauss, who, he says, is the creator of 
a new order of things in music and the founder of a new 
type of art. The real Strauss is only to be seen in his 
later works. Mr. Newman says: 

“Tschaikowsky brought the last new shudder into 
music, Strauss has endowed it with a new simplicity. 
It is this, indeed, that makes him Strauss; for, para- 
doxical as it may seem, this builder of colossal tone- 
poems, this wielder of the mightiest orchestral language 
ever yet spoken, this Mad Mullah of harmony, is what 
he is because he has dared to throw over almost all the 
conventions that have clustered round the art in the 
last two hundred years. He is complex because he is 
simple; he appears so terribly artificial because he is 
absolutely natural; he is called sophisticated because 
he casts aside all artifice and speaks like the natural 
musical man.” 

THE NEW ORDEAL OF THE COMMONS. 


Mr. T.H.S. Escott glances backward over the history 
of Parliament, and records the way in which the House 
of Commons has triumphed over its various enemies ; 
and then discusses the question whether it is now des- 
tined to succumb to the encroachments of the present 
ministerial majority. The struggle through which it 
1s now passing is proving a severer trial to the House 
than any of its earlier conflicts. 

“Whatever, in the seventeenth century, on the part 
of the apostates to the king was denounced as arrogant. 
and tyrannical by the managers of the House is, one 
hears, tamely borne at the hands of the two despots 
how controlling St. Stephen’s—Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain.” 


THE DECAY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELEPHANT. 


Bagh A. Bryden writes a brief paper upon what he 
calls “The Long Tragedy of Extermination.” The story 
of the downfall of the South African elephant is replete 
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with life, movement, and excitement. For two hun- 
dred and fifty years the mightiest of mammals has been 
pursued with unrelenting vigor. Until two hundred 
and fifty years ago, he had held his own with ease 
against assailants who had no firearms; since then he 
has been hunted down with such severity that elephants 
have practically ceased to exist south of the Zambesi. 
There are two or three protected herds near the south 
coast of Cape Colony. There is one troop in Khama’s 
country, and a few elephants still maintain a precari- 
ous existence in Rhodesia. These are the sole remnants 
of the innumerable herds that sixty or seventy years 
ago roamed in freedom over the African interior. 


THEATRICAL SUBVENTIONS. 


Mr. William Archer writes on “The Rise of The- 
atrical Subventions.” The three great provincial cities 
of France—Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux—built 
great. theaters in the eighteenth century and let them 
to managers who failed. The rent gradually fell, until 
it vanished altogether at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. But even when the theater is granted free, the 
managers cannot make it pay, so the era of subsidies be- 
gan. In Marseilles, the theatrical subvention is $54,000 
a year; in Bordeaux, $21,600; in Lyons, about $12,500. 
The chief cause of this necessity for heavy subsidies is 
the great expense entailed by the production of opera. 
The municipal dramatic theater in Lyons, instead of 
receiving a subsidy, pays a rent of $5,000 a year to the 
city. In Germany, the towns are splendidly supplied 
with theaters, which keep in view a moderately high 
artistic ideal. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


”T-HE longest and, in some respects, the weightiest 

article in the National Review for January is 
that which Sir H. D. le Marchant, late chairman of the 
East and West India Dock Company, contributes on 
the subject of the Port of London. It is a vigorous 
plea for the dock companies and a protest against the 
expropriation on the part of the public authorities. 
The dock companies put forward as an alternative a 
suggestion that there should be one supreme port 
authority for controlling the waterways, but that the 
dock companies should continue to exist with mandatory 
powers of raising revenue,—that is to say, with liberty 
to raise rates. In return, they would accept a limita- 
tion of dividend, be willing to accept the jurisdiction of 
the railway commissioners, and undertake to provide 
the requisite accommodation. 


IS ENGLAND IN DANGER OF WAR? 


Mr. J. E. B. Seely, writing on ‘The Cause of Euro- 
pean Peace,” echoes M. Bloch’s familiar thesis that the 
improvement in ‘firearms and the introduction of 
smokeless powder render war practically impossible in 
Europe. ‘‘ But,” he says, ‘this renders our position all 
the more dangerous.” 

“Tt is submitted that it is not true, but, on the con- 
trary, that it is a fair matter for consideration whether 
England be not the only place in Europe where war can 
now be waged with any reasonable prospect of rapid 
success to the attacking side ; this may sound asome- 
what strange proposition, but it is certainly the view 
which is held by the military advisers of many foreign 
governments.” 
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THE VACATION SCHOOL AT JENA. 


One of the pleasantest papers in the Review is that 
which Miss Dodd contributes concerning the vacation 
course which is given at Jena University. The vacation 
course is an international summer meeting, in which 
men and women from all parts of the Continent assem- 
ble to spend three weeks in studying the German lan- 
guage, natural science, literature, and pedagogy. Three 
years ago, there were not twenty students; last year, 
there were 275, who attended 26 classes, while instruc- 
tion was given by 21 professors. There were 18 English 
at Jena last year, 7 Japanese, and 3 Dutchmen. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is a rather interesting paper for collectors of 
bric-a-brac upon prices brought by antique furniture 
in the salesrooms. The writer records the fact that at 
the Duke of Leeds’ salesrooms, in 1901, a pair of com- 
modes of oak of the Louis XV. period sold for $75,000. 

An anonymous writer describes Johannesburg as it is 
to-day. ‘‘Her one great danger,” he says, ‘‘is that her 
ablest element may continue alien, treating the city as 
a caravansary, and return to Europe as soon as its am- 
bition is satisfied.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

HE Westminster Review for January opens with 
a paper by Mr. W. J. Corbet entitled ‘‘ The Skele- 
ton at the Feast,” which deals with the alarming in- 
crease of lunacy in the British Isles. He gives figures 
showing that since 1859 the number of registered luna- 
tics has increased by no less than 100,739. Mr. Corbet 
pleads for an international conference of qualified per- 
sons to consider the matter of a remedy. Heredity is 
the chief cause of the increase. Mr. Corbet cites a num- 
ber of authorities who declare that there is no way to 
retard the increase except by the sterilization of all luna- 
tics. At present, persons tainted by lunacy who are 
supposed to be cured marry, and in one case known to 
Mr. Corbet a whole family of ten children inherited the 
disease, and had to be put under restraint. The garner- 
ing of the lunatic poor in vast asylums where they are 
so well cared for that they soon become outwardly sane, 
and are released to transmit the disease to others, is, 

says Mr. Corbet, the root of the evil. 


THE DECLINE OF ENTHUSIASM. 


Mr. J. G. Alger, in his retrospect of ‘‘Middle Class 
Culture in the Fifties,’ remarks upon the change in 
public sentiment : 

“People half a century ago were full of admiration 
for persons and things. Palmerston and Lord John, as 
Russell was always styled, enjoyed more popularity 
than was ever possessed by Beaconsfield or Gladstone, 
and Lord Salisbury notoriously lacked it. There was 
also an unbounded confidence in the results of the dif- 
fusion of education, the circulation of newspapers, and 
the extension of the franchise, which has not been real- 
ized. Liberals, in particular, glowed, moreover, with 
sympathy for oppressed nationalities,—for Hungary, 
which Kossuth’s residence in England stimulated ; for 
dismembered Poland, which found an ardent parlia- 
mentary champion in Lord Dudley Stuart, and for 
American slaves. Fugitive slaves, indeed, thrilled large 
audiences with their experiences, and, I suspect, in 
some cases, made a good trade of lecturing. Newspa- 








pers now tell us, indeed, much more of foreign coun- 
tries, but we feel less interestin them. We have really, 
in the scramble for Africa and other territories, become 
more insular in oursentiments. Weare no longer such 
good lovers or good haters. A Marshal Haynau would 
now run little danger of mobbing by brewers’ draymen, 
but would simply be stared at. A Garibaldi would uo 
longer have a fervid welcome.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Karl Blind contributes a couple of pages on “The 
Germans in the United States ;” C. F. Adams writes on 
“Labor and Capital,” and Alexander Mackendrick on 
“Religion and Morality.” 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


HE Monthly Review for January opens with an 

amusing piece of satire, written in the vein of 

“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” on the con- 
troversy between Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. Gosse. 


THE STATE AND EDUCATION. 


Dr. Goldwin Smith contributes a paper entitled “Shall 
the State Educate?” from which we extract the follow- 
ing practical suggestion to the British Government : 

“It is, perhaps, a necessary consequence of the system 
which makes every great measure the result of a struggle 
between parties that little or no use is made in politics 
of cautious experiment. Great systems are established 
for the whole nation without trial, and past recall. 
There is apparently no reason why in this case the whole 
country should be at once and irrevocably settled on 
the same plan. One or two counties might be’permit- 
ted to try the voluntary system, with licenses for the 
opening of schools, government inspection, examination 
by the inspectors on secular subjects, and a moderate 
per capita allowance for the pupils who passed it. 
Little harm could be done by such an experiment ; little 
good would be postponed; and a useful comparison 
might be made.” 

Dr. Smith criticises state education on the ground 
that it has an inherent tendency to bureaucracy. He 
says that in educating the whole popuiation on an am- 
bitious scale we may be educating them out of manual 
labor and domestic service. In America, both these de- 
partments of labor are supplied from abroad. Dr. 
Smith thinks the advantages of coeducation of the sexes 
are very doubtful. He foresees danger in the modern 
tendency to regard state education merely as an instru- 
ment of industrial salvation. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs writes some severe criticisms 
on the British Naval Intelligence Department. He 
points out that Great Britain accredits the same naval 
attaché to Russia and Italy, while the naval attaché at 
Washington, near the Atlantic seaboard, is accredited 
to Japanas well. Obsolete regulations are issued which 
make England the laughing-stock of the world. No offi- 
cial records of modern naval fights are issued to British 
officers. The disease is one of overstrain at the admiral- 
ty. The intelligence department is undermanned. The 
sea lords need to be understudied by other officers and 
relieved of much of their routine work. Altogether, 
the present organization of the navy is a peace organi- 
zation. 
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THE AGE OF THE WORLD. 


Sir Edward Fry continues his paper on ‘“‘ The Age of the 
Inhabited World.” He gives a great many instances of 
sudden variation in plants and animals under change 
of environment and other conditions, and points out 
that in all probability, even where variation of species 
has been gradual, it has gone on at different speeds, 
and was much more rapid when the earth received 
more heat from the sun. New species may therefore 
have been formed much more rapidly than is generally 
supposed, and therefore the enormous period of time 
which evolutionists require for the development of 
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modern species may not really be needed. If this beso, 
the biologists may be brought into agreement with 
the physicists as to the space of time needed for the 
formation of the modern world. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Dr. A. N. Jannaris writes on ‘‘The Fourth Gospel 
and St. John the Apostle,” discussing the question who 
wrote the Fourth Gospel. He comes to the conclusion 
that St. John was really the author. Mr. Arthur Mor- 
rison’s illustrated articles on ‘“‘The Painters of Japan” 
are continued. There is an interesting series of letters 
written in 1857 from Delhi during the Indian Mutiny. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


LA REVUE. 


HE first number of La Revue for December opens 

with a new account of the loss of Lorraine, com- 

piled from unpublished memoirs of Marshal MacMahon 
and General de Cissey. 

Dr. Félix Regnault writes on “Suggestion in Educa- 
tion.” He says that suggestion may be practised, not 
only on persons in hypnotic sleep, but also upon persons 
who.are awake and in a normal condition, and particu- 
larly upon children, who cannot resist the influence by 
reflection or judgment. But ordinary hypnotic sugges- 
tion may be employed with advantage to uproot in- 
veterate bad habits. Dr. Regnault cites a number of 
practitioners who employed hypnotic suggestion suc- 
cessfully to correct the vices of idiots. He says that 
Dr. Edgar Berillon has proved by the experience of 
fifteen years that hypnotic suggestion is efficacious, 
innocuous, and that its cures are durable. The bad 
habit of biting the nails, so common among children, 
has been cured in this way. The child is hypnotized 
and seated in a chair; the doctor seizes its hand, holds 
it firmly, and says: “Try to put your hand to your 
mouth and bite your nails. You see it is impossible,” 
and so on, the exercise being repeated. When the child 
in a normal condition attempts to bite its nails, it feels 
the pressure of the preventing hand and is unable to do 
so. ‘Kach time,” says Dr. Regnault, ‘the hand is 
raised, the child feels in the forearm a sensation which 
prevents further movement.” Kleptomania is cured in 
a similar way. Dr. Regnault says that the practice of 
hypnotic cure should, however, only be practised when 
dealing with morbid cases. 


THE RIVALRY OF BERLIN AND MUNICH. 


M. Jean Chantavoine writes on ‘‘The Two Germa- 
nies”—the Germany of the north and the Germany of 
the south—which are represented, respectively, by Ber- 
linand Munich. He characterizes the attitude of Berlin 
to Munich as oneof aggressive bad humor. The Prus- 
sians desire that their capital should be in fact, as well 
as in right, the imperial city. Politically, they have 
achieved this end, and they are now attempting to 
centralize all the intellectual and artistic activity of 
the federated monarchies in order to play the part in 
Germany which Paris plays in France, a part which 
Paris, indeed, has had more than one occasion to regret. 
M. Chantavoine argues that for Germany’s own sake 
this much-desired concentration would be a bad thin g. 
Berlin may remain the first of German capitals, but 
if she becomes sole capital it will result in a loss of life 
and strength for the empire, which will finally injure 
Prussia herself. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


N the December numbers of the Revue de Paris, out 

of fourteen articles, five are of a more or less his- 

torical character, while only two can in any way claim 
to deal with current events. 

Mme. Judith Gautier continues her interesting recol- 
lections of her famous father and of his friends, and she 
gives vivid word pictures of two great artists, Grisi and 
Mario. The former, a devoted mother, never allowed 
her children to be kissed and petted by strangers. She 
considered that a child has a right to its individuality 
as much as a grown-up person, and remembered the re- 
pugnance and annoyance with which she had, as a child, 
herself received unwelcomed attentions. 

THE LAWS OF SWITZERLAND. 

Little Switzerland owns a longer civil code than al- 
most any country in Europe; indeed, every canton has 
its own legislation, and only now is some effort being 
made to unify the code. Among the proposed new laws, 
a considerable number deal with the vexed question of 
matrimony. Following France in this matter, the 
Switzer cannot marry, or indeed become engaged, with- 
out receiving permission from his parents ; but whereas 
in France it becomes increasingly difficult each year for 
a workman and a workwoman to become legally joined 
in matrimony, owing to the number of family papers, 
certificates of death, etc., which have to be produced, in 
Switzerland vexatious hindrances of this kind are as 
much as possible made away with, and when the would- 
be wedded pair are poor all this trouble is undertaken on 
their behalf by the municipal authorities of their town 
or village. The Swiss law has long permitted divorce, 
but in the case of the guilty party the judge may pass a 
decree by which he or she cannot marry again during a 
space of time mounting to three years. 


LONDON THEATERS IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY. 


M. Jusserand, the French ambassador, who has 
given up so much time to medieval England, describes 
in picturesque language the London theaters as they 
must have appeared to Shakespeare. The tiny London 
of that day had quite a number of playhouses, but 
wandering players often performed in the great halls 
of country houses and in the kitchens of inns. The 
Londoner seems to have always been a playgoer, for ata 
time when Paris had only one theater London had four 
fine playhouses, as well as innumerable private theaters. 
Roughly speaking, the Elizabethan could enjoy the play 
by paying sixpence for the best places and a penny for 
the least good. Often there was no roof, and accord- 
ingly, in wet weather the unfortunate actors played to 
empty benches. 














THE NEW BOOKS. 


NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


A FEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. 

““Shakespeare and His Forerunners,” by Sidney 
Lanier (Scribners), is an excellent example of the re- 
juvenation of an old theme in the hands of a writer 
whose literary enthusiasms are genuine and sponta- 
neous. Although now for the first time printed (with 
the exception of a few stray chapters that recently ap- 
peared in the magazines), this presentation of Shake- 
speare as the culmination of the Elizabethan era was 
given by Mr. Lanier at Baltimore in the form of two 
series of lectures in the winter of 1879-80. The vital 
quality so characteristic of all that Mr. Lanier wrote is 
here notable for its intensity. The poets and poetry of the 
Elizabethan age were very real to him, and it was to him 
a delight to picture the times when our English litera- 
ture was coming to its full power, and especially to trace 
the growth of the master spirit of that masterful age. 
So completely had he made this theme his own, that 
when he came to lecture on it there was a delightful 
freedom from convention and routine. It was as if he 
were speaking out of his own intimate and personal 
knowledge of the subject. This it was that gave life to 
what he had to say. The lectures comprised in the 
present beautiful two-volume edition are accounted 
among the most important of Mr. Lanier’s prose works. 
Much has been done by the publishers to make the vol- 
umes attractive. The illustrations are abundant, well 
executed, and in many instances reproduced from rare 
originals. All in all, the work has a unique and perma- 
nent value. 

The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s study of ‘‘The Poetry 
of Robert Browning” (Crowell) will command general 
attention, treating, as it does, of a poet who has always 
ranked preéminent in 
his calling asa thinker, 
and comprising, as it 
does, the matured views 
of one of the sanest and 
most capable of modern 
English critics. Mr. 
Brooke is as well known 
in America as in Eng- 
land, chiefly through 
the publication of his 
manuals and summa- 
ries of English litera- 
ture, and also, more re- 
cently, through his crit- 
ical estimate of the poet 
Tennyson. The open- 
ing chapter of the present work is a contrast of Brown- 
ing with Tennyson. By adopting this method of pres- 
entation, the author has been able to set forth the 
more distinctly the peculiar elements in Browning’s 
poetry, which he discusses more fully in the subsequent 
treatment. 

Mr. Henry H. Bonnell has written ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté, 
George Eliot, Jane Austen: Studies in Their Works” 
(Longmans). These studies are especially concerned 
with the philosophic attitudes of the writers in ques- 
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tion, the author giving secondary consideration to the 
literary art of each. 

‘Boston Days” is the title given to a volume by Lilian 
Whiting (Boston; Little, Brown & Co.) in which is at- 
tempted a presentation of the New England metropolis 
as a city of beautiful ideals, the city of the golden age 
of American literary 
genius. Nospecific bi- 
ographical record is 
included in Miss 
Whiting’s book, and, 
indeed, the absence of 
any precise order of 
treatment tends some- 
what to the confusion 
of the reader ; but, on 
the whole, the ‘book 
serves its purpose well 
as an interpretation of 
a literary and ethical 
spirit rather than a 
mere compendium of 
facts. Miss Whiting 
writes from the fullest 
sympathy with the 
various schools of au- 
thors, critics, and so- 
cial reformers who in 
the nineteenth century stood for what was most signifi- 
sant and permanent in American culture, and her pen 
pictures of those Boston worthies of other days are 
most attractive. 

In “The World Beautiful in Books” (Boston : Little, 
Brown & Co.), Miss Whiting has set forth her theories 
of literary values with great clearness. The writer’s 
fond belief, like that of Mr. Howells, that life and litera- 
ture are closely related one to the other, has given 
character to her treatment of literary themes. In this 
little book, the attempt is made to bring the reader into 
touch with much of the best writing and thinking of 
our time. In many ways, the book is an inspiring one, 
likely to do much good by way of cultivating a taste 
for the best literature. 

Prof. Richard Burton’s ‘“ Forces in Fiction ” (Indian- 
apolis: Bowen, Merrill & Co.) deals with the most 
modern phases of several literary problems, such as “‘ The 
Cult of the Historical Romance,” ‘‘The Love Motive 
in Modern Fiction,” ‘‘ The Development of Technique 
in the Drama,” and ‘The Essay as Mood and Form.” 

Those readers who may desire less elaborate treat- 
ment of the subject than is afforded by the works of the 
late Dr. Moses Coit Tyler will find in ‘‘ American Liter- 
ature in Its Colonial and National Periods,” by Prof. 
Lorenzo Sears (Boston : Little, Brown & Co.), an excel- 
lent epitome, well adapted, from the point of view of 
entertainment as well as of matter-of-fact instruction, 
to. serve as a popular history of American letters. 
Professor Sears has made a judicious selection of repre- 
sentative authors, and by mention of these men and 
their works he makes apparent the development of 
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literature in this country from the efforts of the earliest 
colonists down to the work of the latter-day novelists, 
historians, and poets. The subject of oratory also re- 
ceives in this work more attention than is customarily 
accorded it in books of similar scope. 

Two of the text-books of American literature recent- 
ly prepared for use in schools and colleges are signifi- 
cant as showing the rapid progress made in late years 
in the scientific study of the subject. Dr. J. W. Aber- 
nethy’s “‘ American Literature” (New York: Maynard, 
Merrill & Co.) not only presents a systematic plan of 
study, but is so arranged as to serve admirably as a 
guide-book to the most important biographical and 
critical material having to do with our national litera- 
ture. Unusually liberal treatment is accorded to our 
modern writers, aud a prominence in some degree ac- 
cording with the interest and value of the subject is 
given to Southern literature. A chapter is also devoted 
to the historians represented by Bancroft, Prescott, Mot- 
ley, and Parkman. 

A brief but carefully elaborated work ona similar plan 
is comprised in Prof. William C. Lawton’s ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of American Literature” (New York : 
Globe School Book Company). The biographical treat- 
ment required by the author’s plan might reasonably 
have demanded more ample space, but this limitation is 
largely offset by the numerous references to standard his- 
tories and biographies which are incorporated in the text. 

Passing to the far broader field of English literature 
in general, an elementary ‘‘ History of English Litera- 
ture,” by William Vaughn Moody and Robert. Morss 
Lovett, of the University of Chicago (Scribners), is an 
attempt to present the history of English literature 
from the earliest times to our own day “in a historical 
scheme simple enough to be apprehended by young stu- 
dents, yet accurate and substantial enough to serve as 
a permanent basis for study, however far the subject is 
pursued.” In developing the proportions of this book, 
the authors have assigned a full half of the space to the 
last two centuries, and much more to the nineteenth 
than to the eighteenth. 

Among the special studies in this department, Mr. 
Lewis Einstein’s volume on ‘The Italian Renaissance 
in England” (Macmillan) is worthy of notice. In this 
work, the author has endeavored to trace the Italian in- 
fluence in England from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century until the death of Elizabeth. The author dis- 
cerns three stages in the history of the Italian influence 
in England during this period. The first, extending to 
the end of the fifteenth century, was centered at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and succeeded, after several attempts, 
in introducing the new classical and scientific learning 
of Italy into England, thereby laying the foundation for 
all future English scholarship ; the second epoch was 
marked by the growth of Italian culture at court in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, while the third and 
last period witnessed the spread of Italian influence 
from the court to the people at large. The growth of 
Puritanism, however, fostered the moral and national 
reaction against Italy at this time. 

“Standard English Prose” (Holt) is a collection of ex- 
tracts from Bacon to Stevenson, selected and edited by 
Henry S. Pancoast. The compiler’s plan required that 
the selections should as far as possible be complete in 
themselves, hence relatively a large amount of space is 
assigned to each writer. The work should prove of 
great value to the student of literature. 

‘The Beginnings of Poetry” is the title of a scholarly 
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work by Prof. Francis B. Gummere (Macmillan). The 
author’s attempt in this volume is to trace the rise of 
poetry as a social institution. The writer’s purpose, 
therefore, is not, in the main, to propound a theory or 
to establish canons of criticism, but rather to fill the 
office of historian. 

Another writer whose point of view differs from that 
of most of those who have gone before him in his special 
field is Prof. Mark H. Liddell, who has written ‘‘ An 
Introduction to the Study of English Poetry ” (Double- 
day, Page & Co.). Professor Liddell holds that lan- 
guage and literature present a field for scientific study 
much like that of economics or ethics, ‘‘inasmuch as 
the phenomena which they furnish are neither acci- 
dental nor capricious, but the result of the operation 
of certain fundamental laws as definite and formulable 
in the one case as in the other, provided one takes the 
trouble to investigate the phenomena in the scientific 
spirit.” The author’s attempts to formulate poetic 
phenomena in strictly scientific terms can hardly fail 
to interest the reader even if they do not invariably 
command assent. 

In the field of European literature, perhaps the most 
important recent contribution in English is the second 

volume of Professor 
. Saintsbury’s ‘ History 
LZ. of Criticism and Liter- 
ary Taste in Europe” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
This volume covers the 
period ‘‘from the Re- 
naissance to the decline 
of eighteenth - century 
orthodoxy.” Oneof the 
most noteworthy fea- 
tures of this work is the 
large proportion of 
space given to English 
critics. This is in ac- 
cordance with Profes- 
sor Saintsbury’s ex- 
pressed belief that the 
value and importance 
of English criticism are 
PROFESSOR GEORGE SAINTSBURY. far greater than has 
been usually admitted. 
The chapter on ‘Elizabethan Criticism ” and the sur- 
vey ‘‘From Addison to Johnson” bear many evidences 
of the author’s respect for the literature of his own 
land. It may not be generally known that Professor 
Saintsbury has been engaged for nearly thirty years in 
collecting the materials for his exhaustive work. 

In “A Survey of Russian Literature” (Chautauqua 
Press), Miss Isabel F. Hapgood renders a distinct ser- 
vice to American readers, by disclosing to their view a 
field that has remained until this time almost unex- 
plored. Miss Hapgood’s method in this enterprise is to 
acquaint the reader with the views of Russian critics on 
their own national literature. Through this résumé of 
Russian criticism, in connection with the accompany- 
ing extracts from standard authors, the American stu- 
dent has at last a very good opportunity to gain at least 
an introduction to the great writers of a people too long 
neglected by our pushing Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

In the second volume of the essays by George Brandes, 
entitled ‘‘Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Liter- 
ature” (Macmillan), ‘‘The Romantic School in Ger- 
many” is treated. This volume affords the English 
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reader the rare oppor- 
tunity to familiarize 
himself with some of 
the most important 
phases of modern Ger- 
man literature and crit- 
icism. 

The motive of Mr. 
W. D. Howells’ charm- 
ing studies in ‘ Litera- 
ture and Life” (Har- 
pers) is well set forth in 
his preliminary ‘ Word 
of Explanation,” in 
which he says that he 
has never been able to 
see much difference be- 
tween what seemed to 
him literature and 
what seemed to him 
life. ‘‘IfI did not find 
life in what professed 
to be literature,” says Mr. Howells, ‘“‘I disabled its 
profession, and possibly from this habit, now invet- 
erate with me, I am never quite sure of life unless I find 
literature in it.” Needless to say, Mr. Howells has 
found literature in a great variety of themes that to the 
ordinary man partake but slightly of this quality. The 
beauty of the present volume of essays is that it inter- 
prets for this materialistic age this literature in every- 
day life. Such topics as ‘‘ The Man of Letters as a Man 
of Business ;” ‘‘ Confessions of a Summer Colonist ;” 
“The Editor’s Relations with the Young Contributor ;” 
‘“A Circus in the Suburbs;” ‘The Beach at Rocka- 
way ;” “‘The Horse Show,” and “The Problem of the 
Summer,”—little as they seem to offer in the way of 
literary suggestion,—in the hands of Mr. Howells re- 
mind us that the vocation of the essayist is not yet a 
lost art among us, and recall some of the most charac- 
teristic work of George William Curtis and Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

Among the English essay-writers of our day, none is 
welcomed by a larger public than Mr. Austin Dob- 
son. In connection with the second series of his ‘‘ Mis- 
cellanies” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), there appear various 
‘‘Occasional Verses and Inscriptions,” for the writing 
of which Mr. Dobson has a unique gift. In the essays 
themselves, the chief topics discussed are ‘‘ Mrs. Wof- 
fington,” ‘The ‘Grub Street’ of the Arts,” ‘‘The Story 
of the ‘Spectator,’” and ‘‘ The Covent-Garden Journal,” 
and there is also a paper of special interest to all stu- 
dents of Izaak Walton on 
certain quotations from 
the ‘‘ Angler.” 

Some of the attractive 
papers that appear from 
week to week in the Out- 
look, of New York, en- 
titled ‘‘The Spectator,” 
have been brought to- 
gether in a little volume 
entitled ‘‘Seen by the 
Spectator” (New York: 
The Outlook Company). 
All kinds of topics, from 
‘‘An East Side Political 
Outing” to a “Johns 
Hopkins Quarter-Cen- 
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tury,” have been treated by the ‘‘ Spectator” in his genial 
and sagacious fashion. There has been much guess- 
ing, by the way, for many years, as to the “‘Spectator’s” 
identity, and rumor has more than once pluralized 
him; but the public seems as much in the dark as 
ever as to this interesting literary problem. 
‘‘Under the Trees” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is the title of 
a beautifully illustrated volume of essays on outdoor 
topics by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. Within a compara- 
tively few years, Mr. Mabie has come to occupy a fore- 
most place among American critics and essayists. A 
preéminent sanity of judgment and a constant devotion 
to the things that are most ‘‘worth while” in our 
modern life and letters characterize all his work. 
Let not the matter-of-fact reader mistake Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s ‘“‘Haunts of Ancient Peace” (Macmillan) for 
a guide-book to rural 
England. Mr. Aus- 
tin’s descriptions of 
the English country- 
side are bright, but 
elusive. Few travel- 
ers, We imagine, could 
- identify more than 
one or two of the re- 
gions mentioned,— 
and yet, in a subtle 
way, the poet inter- 
prets for us the 
charm of old English 
country-seats, and we 
are content to listen 
to the colloquy with 
Veronica and Lamia 
that began in those 
earlier books, ‘‘In Veronica’s Garden,” and ‘‘ Lamia’s 
Winter-Quarters.” 


BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC. 


Music as an agency of culture meets with adequate 
recognition in a little volume of essays by O. B. Boise 
entitled ‘‘Music and Its Masters ” (Lippincott). This 
writer treats of the nature and origin of music, of the 
conditions under which it has been and may yet be 
developed, and of what is comprehended in the phrase 
‘(musical intelligence.” The amateur should be en- 
abled to gain from Mr. Boise’s papers a clearer concep- 
tion of the claims of music as an art, while the profes- 
sional musician may well profit from such a review of 
the principles to which his calling owes its existence. 

More elementary in style and method and more spe- 
cific as an historical record is ‘The Story of the Art of 
Music,” by Frederick J. Crowest (Appleton). This is a 
concisely written sketch, non-technical so far as possi- 
ble, and well adapted to the wants of the general reader. 
In order to cover the allotted ground in the restricted 
space of 180 small pages, the author was compelled to 
treat some topics cursorily, but his chapters are inter- 
esting, though condensed, and contain altogether an 
amazing amount of useful and solid information. 

Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason’s volume of studies, “‘ From 
Grieg to Brahms” (New York : The Outlook Company), 
opens with a suggestive essay on “‘ The Appreciation of 
Music,” in which an attempt is made to impart to the 
reader a sense of the general movement of the art as a 
preparation for the study of individual composers and 
their work. Then follow critical and _ biographical 
studies of Grieg, Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Franck, Tschai- 
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kowsky, and Brahms, with an epilogue on ‘‘ The Mean- 
ing of Music.” 

An interesting exposition of the Wagnerian cult is to 
be found in Mr. W. J. Henderson’s ‘‘ Richard Wagner : 
His Life and His Dramas” (Putnams). Following the 
biographical sketch with which this volume opens, 
there is a very readable attempt at analysis of Wagner’s 
artistic aims. From this the author proceeds to a de- 
tailed study of each of the master’s world-famous com- 
positions. Records of first performances and other in- 
formation relating to the production of the operas have 
been collected by Mr. Henderson with especial care. 

The series of books included in ‘‘The Musician’s Li- 
brary” (Boston : Oliver Ditson Company) is intended to 
have literary as well as artistic quality. Each of the 
two volumes thus far issued in the series is far more 
than a mere collection of sheet music. ‘‘ Fifty Master- 
songs,” edited by Henry T. Finck, is prefaced by 
admirable biographical sketches of the composers rep- 
resented. Asan introduction to ‘“‘ Forty Piano Composi- 
tions,” by Chopin, Mr. James Huneker contributes a 
well-written though too brief study of the composer’s 
career and works. It is to be hoped that the same high 
level may be maintained in later issues of this “library.” 

In “The Music Lover’s Library” (Scribners), the 
volume on ‘Choirs and Choral Music,” by Arthur 
Mees, claims the special interest of amateurs on the 
broad ground that chorus singing is a sphere of public 
musical activity which now belongs legitimately to 
amateurs. Mr. Mees is the enthusiastic conductor of 
the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club. He knows the 
modern development of choral singing as well as any 
man, but he has also studied with exceptional care the 
beginnings and the history of the art. It would takea 
long and laborious search to acquire from other sources 
the information contained in this attractive little book. 

For a somewhat fuller account of religious music, the 
student or general reader can do no better than to con- 
sult the volume on ‘‘ Music in the History of the West- 
ern Church,” by Prof. Edward Dickinson, of Oberlin 
College (Scribners). This work treats comprehensively 
of such topics as ‘‘ Ritual and Song in the Early Chris- 
tian Church,” ‘The Liturgy of the Catholic Church,” 
“The Ritual Chant of the Catholic Church,” ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of Medieval Chorus Music,” ‘“‘The Rise of 
the Lutheran Hymnody,” and many themes related to 
the development of modern church music. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The studies in Boston’s immigrant population pub- 
lished several years ago in a volume entitled ‘“‘ The City 
Wilderness” have been supplemented by an investiga- 
tion of conditions in the north and west end of Boston, 
conducted under the same auspices, and edited, like the 
former studies, by Mr. Robert A. Woods, the head of 
the South End House. The new volume is entitled 
‘‘ Americans in Process ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). All 
of the contributors to the work are residents and asso- 
ciates of the settlement over which Mr. Woods presides, 
and areexperienced workers in this field. Until about 
fifteen years ago, the districts covered by the present 
study were inhabited chiefly by an Irish population. 
Since that time, there has been a large influx of Jews 
and Italians, and at the present time twenty-five differ- 
ent nationalities are represented in the district, in- 
cluding a large number of negroes. As an introduction 
to their presentation of contemporary conditions, the 
writers have reviewed the history of the metropolitan 
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section under consideration from pre-Revolutionary 
days. The chief value of the book lies in its clear-cut 
statements as to what is actually taking place at the 
present time in these densely populated city wards, and 
what is being done by various agencies in the way of 
bettering the social and religious conditions of the 
population. The dangers of the situation are not mini- 
mized, but the endeavor of the writers is to point out 
the most rational lines of effort on the part of the city 
as a whole in the task of Americanizing its new citizens. 

Judged by its externals, without a reading of more 
than its chapter-heads, ‘‘The Social Unrest,” by John 
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Graham Brooks (Macmillan), might easily be set down 
in the category reserved for merely academic essays on 
the labor problem; but even the superficial reader 
soon discovers that this is in no sense a book compiled 
in a library from other books, nor one made up of the 
writer’s personal opinions. In some cases, indeed, we 
should have preferred a fuller statement of the writ- 
er’s own conclusions, but his main purpose has been, 
apparently, to make us see the matters in dispute 
between labor and capital in the light in which they 
stand out before the representative laborer and the 
representative capitalist, and to do this he presents 
the data acquired in conversation rather than from 
the more restrained utterances embodied in conven- 
tional printed statements. Thus, the attitude of the 
rank and file of ‘‘organized labor” toward socialism, 
and the reasons that the men themselves give for 
that attitude, are discussed by Mr. Brooks in a way 
that is particularly enlightening at this time, as a reve- 
lation of important facts hitherto but imperfectly un- 
derstood. Mr. Brooks has been a close student of con- 
ditions in the anthracite mining region for the past 
eighteen years. The aims and achievements of union- 
ism in the coal mines will be better appreciated by 
every one who reads his chapters. The book as a whole 
is a mine of fresh and vital information—of matter that 
interests everybody. 
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In the historical series of ‘‘ American Philanthropy 
of the Nineteenth Century,” edited by Mr. Herbert 8. 
Brown, Mr. Joseph Lee, of the Massachusetts Civic 
League, has written a suggestive little book entitled 
‘‘Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy” (Mac- 
millan). Mr. Lee has been for many years a keen ob- 
server of the modern philanthropic movement in its 
various phases, and his book is a useful summary of the 
significant tendencies in that movement, as well as a 
shrewd analysis of its underlying purpose. Besides 
outlining for the reader various philanthropic activi- 
ties grouped under such heads as ‘‘ Model Tenements,” 
‘“‘ Vacation Schools,” ‘* Playgrounds for Small Children,” 
‘Baths and Gymnasiums,” ‘‘Model Playgrounds,” 
‘*Outings,” ‘‘ Boys’ Clubs,” and “ Industrial Training,” 
Mr. Lee has prefaced each chapter with an excellent 
list of references which may serve to guide the reader 
to fuller information on the several topics treated. 

‘Pictures and Problems from London Police Courts” 
(London: Edward Arnold), by Thomas Holmes, a Lon- 
don police-court missionary, is an interesting contribu- 
tion to sociology. The writer’s long acquaintance with 
criminals has put him in possession of many facts of a 
personal nature which could not easily be obtained by 
a professional criminologist. His book is full of sugges- 
tions for all who have to do with the difficult problems 
connected with the custody and reformation of the de- 
linquent classes. 

The forestry movement was in need of just such a 
manual as has been provided by Dr. Bernhard E. Fer- 
now in a volume entitled ‘‘ Economics of Forestry” 
(Crowell). Works on forestry that are adapted to the 
needs of students and workers in this field have not 
been lacking, but the average citizen and publicist have 
not heretofore had ready access to any comprehensive 
statement of the economic basis of an American for- 
estry policy. Such a statement is admirably set forth 
in Dr. Fernow’s book. Besides the things directly in- 
teresting to the economist discussed in this volume, 
there is offered also an exposition of the technical de- 
tails of the forester’s art, and sufficient information of 
this kind is given to enable the reader to form an intel- 
ligent judgment as to the conditions and limitations 
under which this art can be practised. The concluding 
chapter of the book very conveniently sums up the suc- 
cessive Stages of the forestry movement in the United 
States up to the present time. 

The compendious two-volume work by M. Ostrogor- 
ski, entitled ‘‘ Democracy and the Organization of Po- 
litical Parties,” as translated from the French by Fred- 
erick Clarke (Macmillan), will doubtless prove to some 
American readers a disappointment. Many will in- 
stinctively compare the work with Mr. Bryce’s ‘* Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” and will perhaps hastily conclude 
that the author is a far less trustworthy student of 
American institutions than his distinguished predeces- 
sor, who, by the way, contributes a preface to the present 
work. It is to be remembered, however, that M. Ostro- 
gorski has undertaken a very different task from the 
self-imposed one of Mr. Bryce. He has selected perhaps 
the most difficult problems in the political organiza- 
tions of Great Britain and the United States, and has 
restricted his investigation to those particular problems. 
The advantage that the American student gains from 
reading a work of this character is the old one of being 
enabled to ‘‘see ourselves as others see us.” The first 
volume is devoted entirely to party organization and gov- 
ernment in Great Britain, while the second volume, con- 
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sisting of nearly eight hundred closely printed pages, is 
required for a description of the caucus and convention 
system as it is operated in the United States. The writ- 
er’s conclusions are far from optimistic. He finds in- 
numerable defects in our American application of the 
electoral system. The party as we have it, ‘‘democra- 
tized in appearance only, has warped the spring of dem 
ocratic government by discouraging, through the for- 
mulism with which itis set up, the citizen’s independence 
of mind, the energy of his will, and the autonomy of his 
conscience.” He has a new method of political action to 
propose,—that of special combinations for limited ob- 
jects, doing away with the practice of permanent par- 
ties with power for their aim and end. Quite apart from 
the author’s deductions and conclusions, his book is ex- 
tremely valuable as the first systematic and full presen- 
tation of the actual workings of our American party 
system as such. The author’s methods of investigation 
have been not at all those of the political theorist who is 
concerned to know the literal provisions of written con- 
stitutions, but rather those of the trained observer who 
has come to study our actual process of government 
rather than our formulas. 

The volume entitled ‘‘The New Empire,” by Brooks 
Adams (Macmillan), supplements the author’s earlier 
books, ‘The Law of Civilization and Decay” and 
“America’s Economic Supremacy,” by applying the 
principles laid down in those works to the latest condi- 
tions of international growth. The interest of the 
present volume lies largely in the author’s use of the 
inductive method. His belief in the influence of geo- 
graphical conditions upon human destiny has led him 
to make constant reference to geographical data 
throughout his book. In fact, the whole work may be 
described as a new application of the laws of physical 
geography to political and social development. 

International relations on the naval and political 
sides are discussed in the new volume of essays of Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, entitled-‘‘ Retrospect and Prospect” (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.). These essays are in direct 
sequence to those of the author’s previous volumes, 
‘The Interest of America in Sea Power” and ‘The 
Problem of Asia.” The topics treated in the present 
volume are ‘Conditions Determining the Naval Ex- 
pansion of the United States,” ‘The Influence of the 
South African War Upon the Prestige of the British 
Empire,” ‘‘Motives to Imperial Federation,” ‘‘Con- 
siderations Governing the Disposition of Navies,” ‘‘ The 
Persian Gulf and International Relations,” and ‘The 
Military Rule of Obedience.” There is included in this 
volume an appreciation of the late Admiral Sampson. 

In the series of ‘‘Handbooks of American Govern- 
ment” (Macmillan), Prof. William MacDonald contrib- 
utes a volume on ‘* The Government of Maine: Its His- 
tory and Administration.” While this volume follows 
the general plan of the series to which it belongs, there 
is sufficient elasticity in that plan to admit of a certain 
individuality of treatment in each volume of the series. 
In the present volume, the general reader who is not a 
citizen of Maine will find the chapters on ‘“ Education,” 
“The Protection and Comfort of the State ” (including 
a section on the prohibitory law), and ‘Revenue and 

ixpenditure” of special interest. 

Few books on finance use the term “funds” except- 
ing in relation to public affairs. Some misapprehen- 
sion may therefore arise from the title of Dr. Frederick 
A. Cleveland’s new work, “Funds and Their Uses” 
(Appleton), for in this book it is the field of private 
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finance that is covered rather than the operations of 
governments. Looking upon the subject of private 
finance as one which has to do with the getting and the 
spending of funds for private enterprises, Dr. Cleveland 
has grouped his materials around three central ideas— 
namely, (1) ‘‘ What Are Funds?” (2) ‘* How Funds Are 
Obtained ;” and (3) ‘Institutions and Agencies Em- 
ployed in Funding Operations.” In his introductory 
chapters, Dr. Cleveland discusses the various forms of 
money and credit used as funds, and the means of 
transfer of credit funds. Passing to an exposition of 
how funds are obtained, the author divides modern 
funding methods into two classes: (1) those of the in- 
dustrially and socially dependent, and (2) those of the 
industrially and socially independent,—that is, those 
who depend on the active participation in business. 
The concluding chapter of the work is given to descrip- 
tions of each of the leading financial institutions, from 
the United States Treasury and the various forms of 
banks and trust companies to the modern insurance 
company. . 

A new field is entered and explored by Mr. Alexander 
Colin Campbell in his volume on ‘Insurance and 
Crime” (Putnam). This writer attempts a discussion 
of insurance as a producer of morbid conditions in soci- 
ety. While the writer believes in the warning of his- 
tory against the danger of the practice of insurance, he 
is far from decrying insurance itself. On the contrary, 
he regards it as an ‘invaluable element in social life.’ 
From his point of view, it is all the more necessary that 
any source of evil connected with insurance as an insti- 
tution should be removed. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


In “Ohio and Her Western Reserve” (Appletons), 
Mr. Alfred Mathews tells the story of that part of the 
State of Ohio that was settled by colonists from Con- 
necticut, many of whom had come to the new land of 
promise from Pennsylvania, where they had endured 
many hardships and suffered the utmost terrors of In- 
dian warfare in the Wyoming massacre during the 
Revolutionary War. All of these horrors of pioneer 
life are chronicled by Mr. Mathews ; but the chief value 
of his book lies in its account of the transplanting of 
New England Puritanism to its new Western home 
south of Lake Erie, and various successive steps by 
which those elements of Statehood contributed by the 
Connecticut settlers were wrought out and made a part 
of the body politic of that sturdy Western State which 
is this year celebrating its centenary. The contributions 
of the Western Reserve to the civil life of the State and 
nation were indeed remarkable, as Mr. Mathews’ book 
very convincingly shows. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s ‘‘Sundials and Roses of 
Yesterday” (Macmillan) admirably supplements her 
book of last year, entitled ‘‘Old-time Gardens.” Mrs. 

farle has for many years been a diligent collector of 
sundials, and of information and materials relating to 
them, including books on dialing, old and new, draw- 
ings and photographs of dials, and, not less important, 
a large correspondence with dial-owners. The great. 
number and variety of the dials photographed for this 


* volume will be a revelation to those who have not 


made a special study of this interesting subject. The 
interest in dials would seem to be as persistent in this 
country as in England. Many of the most beautiful 
illustrations in Mrs. Earle’s book are from American 
originals. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 
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‘Social Life in the Early Republic,” by Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton (Lippincott), is an attempt to 
portray the social evolution of the national capital in 
the early years of the last century. The Washington of 
those days as described by Miss Wharton was the seat 
of a society more typically republican than that of 
contemporary New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. It 
has been Miss Wharton’s aim to obtain from such men 
and women as have lived down to our own times, and 
were part of the Washington life of the early nineteenth 
century, pictures of the social life of the capital as it 
appeared to them. Miss Wharton has also made a 
study of the old country-seats in and about Washing- 
ton. Pictures of several of these old mansions accom- 
pany the text, and there are also many portraits of the 
social leaders of early Washington. 

The fashionable life of pre-Revolutionary New York 
is well described in a beautifully illustrated volume by 
Esther Singleton, entitled ‘“‘Social New York Under 
the Georges” (Appletons). In this volume, the humble 
side of old Dutch life in Manhattan has been neglected, 
the author’s aim being rather to exhibit the manners 
and customs of the wealthy families who lived in and 
about the town during the Georgian age of English ad- 
ministration, from 1714 to 1776. Much attention has 
been given by the author to the famous country-seats of 
those times, and in illustrating the volume many arti- 
cles of furniture still owned by prominent New York 
families are pictured. There are chapters on table fur- 
nishings, the costumes of men, the dress of women, 
amusements and manners, food, and culture. 

Few American towns or cities rejoice in so full a rec- 
ord of their history as has been provided for Enfield, 
Conn., by a loyal son of the town, Mr. Francis Olcott 
Allen (Lancaster, Pa.: Published by the author). In 
three portly volumes, comprising nearly three thousand 
neatly printed pages, we have the whole story of this 
ancient Connecticut valley community, so far as the 
official records (exceptionally complete, even for a New 
England town) can give it. In a strict sense, such 
works as this are not histories, but they furnish the 
very warp and woof of the materials out of which all 
history that is to have any permanent value must be 
made, and it was nothing less than a patriotic impulse 
that actuated the compiler of these volumes. If similar 
work could be done for all of our early colonial settle- 
ments whose public records are extant, what a richness 
of material would be available for the historian, who 
will in the future be more than ever dependent upon 
such sources as these for a working knowledge of our 
national origins! Wetrust that Mr. Allen’s example in 
editing and publishing this work will be followed in an 
equally generous fashion in the case of many other 
American communities. 

Volume XVI. of the collections of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin is entirely devoted to the 
French régime in Wisconsin. The volume is made up 
of translations from original documents in the French 
language, including much material from the govern- 
ment archives of Paris. The early explorations of the 
Jesuit missionaries and the enterprising French fur 
traders, together with migrations in the wars of the 
native Indian tribes, are fully and vividly narrated. 
The material is presented in chronological order. It 
covers the period 1634 to 1727; but as the French 
régime did not enter until 1663, it is probable that at 
least another volume will be devoted to the same 
subject. 
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Local Government Board, oe the, M. Foster, NineC. 


Marines and the Navy, US) 
Medical Lessons of the a Ww. ar, W. Hill-Climo, USM. 
a Imperial, Black. 
Naval Inte ligence Department, C. Bellairs, MonR. 
Naval Re form: The ae eo Branch, USM. 
Navy, Zeal in the, US 
Party of dy Lilley Its Programme. W.T. Stead, RRL. 
Royal African Company of E ngland, W.R. Scott, AHR. 
Schools, Public, Sir Oliver Lodge and the, A. C. Benson, 
and F-. Fletcher, NineC. 
Tory Creed and the Unionist Alliance, Fort. 
Trade-Unions, British, Americanism for, A. Mosely, WW. 
War Post, De veloping a, A.S. Hurd, CasM. 
Workman’s Reply to Mr. Holt Se hooling, Fort. 
ie Small, Pleasures of a, A. G. Minshall, J. A 
Ellis, J. N. Gerard, E. A. Reed, H. Erichsen, and E. T. 
Harvey, CLA. 
Gymnastics: * Life More Abundant for Indoor People,” A. 
Fremont, Era. 
Hague Tribunal, First Arbitrator of the, E. di Parravicino, 
‘RasN, December 16. 
Handel and the ** Messiah,’ W.S. Mason, Ros. 
Happiness, H. Sturt, IJE. 
Harrisburg, Civic Progress in, J. H. McFarland, Chaut. 
Hawaiiand Samoa, C hristmas in, a, Austin, Over, December. 
Hawthorne, } Nathanie l,as American Consul, J. B. Osborne, 
Bkman. 
Hebrew Book-Lore, I. Singer, BL. 
Heredity, Health and Morals—II., W. J. Colville, Mind. 
a | in Royalty, Mental and Moral—VI., F. F. Woods, 
ops. 
Herrick, Robert, Poetry of, H. C. Beeching, NatR. 
Holland, Life on the Canals of, J. Dalma, BU. 
Holmes, Justice Oliver Wendell, E. B. Adams, GBag. 
Horace, First Three Epodes of, G. Carducci, NA, December 16. 
Household Employee, More Life for the, Caroline L. Hunt, 
Chaut 
Housekeeping, 
Addis, Lipp. 
Howells, William Dean, Latest Novels of, Harriet W. Pres- 
ton, Atlant. 
Hughes, Rev. Hugh Price, D. Williamson, LeisH. 
—— America’s Distrust of the, A. J. McLaughlin, 
20 yS 
et ns rants from Fastern Europe, Historical and Religious 
Origins of Our Recent, R. Parsons, ACQR. 
Immortality, Human, J. E. Mc epee IJE. 
India, Lord C urzon’s Services to, N AR. 
Indian, American, Passing of the, F. F. Millard, Forum. 
Indian, Cherokee, Newspaper, W. R. Draper, Era. 
Indiana, Story of, T. Saleen, Pear. 
Indianapolis, ‘G. E. Hunt, NatM. 
Insanity in Great Britain, Increase of, W. J, Corbet, West. 
Invertebrates, North-American—XII., H. H. Pratt, ANat, 
December. 
Ireland, Priests and People in, Black. 
Ireland, Situation in, J. J. Nevin, West. 
Ireland, Social Life in, O’C. Morris, PMM. 
Irrigation, Miracle of, D. A. Willey, NEng. 
Italian Immigrant in America, W. E. Davenport, Out. 
a apn Reform in, Duke of Litta-Visconti-Arese, 


American, English Wives and, M. E. L. 


NAR. 
Jackson, Andrew, Last Days in the Career of, A. H. Lewis, 


Ev. 

Jade, S. E. Easter, NatGM. 

James, Henry, Latest Novels of, Harriet W. Preston, Atlant: 
W. D. Howells, NAR, 

Japanese Army, J. Leader, USM. 

Jerome, William Travers, District Attorney of New York 
County: Incidents in the Day’s Routine in His Office, A. 
Hodder, WW. 

Jerrold, Douglas, Centenary of, L. Melville, Temp. 

Jesuits of L’Ancien Régime in Michigan, R. R. Elliott, 


Jesus, Teac hing of, in Regard to Prope rty, K. —~— Meth. 
Jews in Modern Pale stine, E. W. G. Master man, Bi 
Joan of Arc, the Girl Martyr of Rouen, YW. 
Journalism as a Profession in France, R. H. Sherard, LeisH. 
Journalism, Early American—II., W. T. Hale, Meth. 
Jupiter, Spectograms of, V. M. Slipher, PopA. 
Kindergarten: 
Froebel’s Life, 
KindR. 
Kindergarten in the New Practice School of the Chicago 
Normal, Kind. 
London Schools for Invalid and Crippled Children, Mrs. 
H. Ward, Kind. 

Pictures in the Kindergarten, Katherine Beebe, KindR. 

Prairie Child, The, W. R. Lighton, KindR. 

Sunday School and Religious Education of Cc hildren, Kind. 
Knowledge, Primitive Theories of, A. F. Chambe rlain, Mon. 
Krupp, Friedrich Alfred, WW. 

Krupp, Friedrich Alfred The Essen Philanthropist, Elisa- 
beth W. Carden, AMRR. 


Some Details of, Eleonore Heerwart, 











Krupps and Their Steel Works. at Essen, R. H. Knorr, 
AMRR. 


Labor: 
British Unionists: What They Saw, M. G. Comnee, ‘gah 
Incorporation of Trade-Unions, L. D. Brandeis, G 
Labor and Capital: How Shall They be Tevombdied ? PO, P, 
Adams, West. 
Labor Experiment, A Unique, L. Katscher, Arena. 
oe Good and Evil Features of, ©. W. Eliot, 
CasM. 
Non-Union Man Meg the ‘‘ Scab,” Gunt. 
Right to Work, R. S. Baker, McC. 
San —— 0 Labor Movement, T. W. Page, PSQ, De- 
cember 
Trusts, Labor and the, E..S. Wicklin, Arena. 
Late — General, Unpublished Letters of, Revue, Decem- 
er 1! 
Law as a Profession, J. B. Walker, Cos. 
a iy po se and the French Judicial System, C. F. Beach, 
Jr. 3 GBa 
Law, Some Aheurditins of the, W. B. Dowd, GBag. 
Leo XIIL: Apostolic Letter on the Institution of: a Commis- 
sion for Biblical Studies, ACQR. 
Leonids, W. H. Pickering, Popa : 
Library ‘of Congress and the Blind, MargaritaS. Gerry, Scrib. 
Liquefaction of Gases and Low T emperatures, Popa. 
Literary Controversy, Art of, R. E. Vernéde, Mac. 
Literature, Business Side of, Cham. 
Literature: English Men of Letters—II., G.W.Smalley,McCl. 
Literature of Dirt, Doubt, and Despair, EO: Smith, ACQR. 
London, Omnibuses i in, M. PI rillips, Era. 
London, Port of, Te Marchant, NatR. 
London’ Theaters in “Shakespeare’ s Day, J. J. Jusserand, 
RPar, December 15. 
London’s Oldest Art Club, A. Lawrence, ap: 
Lorenz, Dr. Adolf, 8. S. Sherman, FrL; W. F. Day, Mun; J. 
Swain, McCl. 
Louisiana Purchase, and Its Effect, J. A. Foote, Ros. 
Lowell, James Russell, Poetry of—II., H. N. Snyder, Meth. 
Lutheran Revolt, Study. of the, J. H. Robinson, “AHR. 
Man and Woman, Variation in, H. Ellis, Pops. 
Manitoba Penitentiary, Visit to the, Cham 
Mankind in the Making—V., H. G. Wells, Cos: Fort. 
Mansfield, Richard, and His Little Boy, G. Kobbé, LHJ. 
Manufac tures, Americ an, E. D. Jones, 
Marriage as an Ec ww Institution, M. E. ‘Robinson, JE. 
Martineau, James, A. M. Fairbairn, Contem; P. F. Bicknell, \ 
Dial, January; W est. 
Mascagni, Pietro: An Inquiry, L. Gilman, NAR. 
Masses, Submerged, Promise of Present Efforts to Reach 
the, F. W. Farrar, Hom 
Mathematics, os hical Foundations of, P. Carus, Mon. 
Medizval Stories . Hewitt, West. 
Mendal’s Law, Ww. = Spillman, Pops. 
Metaphysical Movement, New, K. R. Forbes, Mind. 
Meteors a and Luminous Phenomena, A. Lacour, Nou, Decem- 
er 
Mexico, An Hour’s Visit to, H. S. Kirk, Over, December. 
Mexico, Development of Tropical Agriculture in, S. G. An- 
drus, NatM. 
Miller, Hugh, and His Centenary, J. mM. Clarke, NEng. 
Miners, Non-striking, Story of the, R. S. Baker, McCl. 
Mines, Metalliferous, Management of, r* oe Jr., Eng. 
Minneapolis, The Shame of, L. Steffens, McCl. 
Miracles, Mediate, G. F. Wright, Hom. 
Missions: 
Africa, Into the Heart of, DeW. C. Snyder, MisR. 
Australia, ‘* Black Fellows” of, J. T. Hamilton, MisR. 
Christianity in Ancient Rome and Modern India, J. M. 
Mitchell, MisR. 
Euphrates College, Growth, Influence, and Needs of, M. A. 
Melcon, MisH. 
Euphrates College, New, H. N. Barnum, MisH. 
Foreign Missions, Testimonies of Great Statesmen to, 
Belle M. Brain, MisR. 
Gonds, of India, G. K. Gilder, MisR. 
India, Religious Statistics of, MisR. 
Moslems, Methods of Work Among, E. M. Wherry, MisR. 
Zaragoza—False and True Religion, W. H. Gulick, MisH. 
Zululand, Through, on a Bicycle, F. R. Bunker. MisR. 
Mississippi River: The Old Route to Orleans, W. Gibson, 


Scrib. 

een Market, The Treasury and the, C. A. Conant, AMRR. 

Monism, Professor Royce and, A. K. Rogers, Phil. 

Monroe Doctrine, R. . Titherington, Mun. 

Montaigne, Michel de, The Friends of, L. E. Tiddeman, West. 

Montalembert and Lamennais, W. 16y Sullivan, Cath. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont: His Advisers and His Organization, J. 
b. Walker, Cos. 

——— and Its Founder, W. H. Carruth, Dial, Jan- 
uar 

Mt. Mekinlery. Plan for Climbing, A. H. Brooks and D. L. 
Reaburn, NatGM. 

Municipalization of Public Services, G. Frascara, NA, De- 
cemberl. ~ 

Music, Orchestral, Future of, W. J, Henderson, Atlant. 
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Musical Progress, American, W. S. B. Mathews, Mus, De- 
cember. 

Naples, The Rising of 1647-1648 in, D. C. Knowlton, AHR. 

Napoleon I.: Return to Paris, H. Houssaye, RDM, January 1. 

Napoleon, The Young—L., Viscount Wolseley, Cos; PMM. 

Napoleon’s Imprisonment, New Light on, BB 

Nast, Thomas, E. Knaufft, AMRR. | ; 

National Guard, Military Engineering in the, G. D. Snyder, 

Nature, Music of, Helen L. Jones, Cos. 

Navy, The New American—III., J. D. Long, Out. : 

New Thought, Psychical Research in the, J. Stewart, Mind. 

New York Chamber of Commerce, A. C. David, Arch. 

New York, Lawlessness of the Police in, W.J.Gaynor, NAR. 

New York, Literary Landmarks of—VI., C. Hemstreet, Crit. 

Newfoundland: The First American Colony, P. T. McGrath, 
NEng. 

Nile, Barrages of the, C. Hamilton, Cham, 

Ninde, Bishop William X., C. M. Stuart, MethR. 

Nippur, Revelations at, A. Sutherland, Era. 

North Pole, The Way to the, A. McGray, NatM. 

Norway Salmon-River, G. W. Hartley, Black. 

Novel, Decay of the: A Symposium, YM. 

Novel, Decay of the, B. Swift, Crit. ae 

Novel, The, and Contemporary English Society, Mary Moss, 


Bkman. : 
Old Testament, Latest Criticism and the Canon of the, W. 
M. McPheeters, Hom. 
Othello on the Stage, G. Crosse, Mac. 
Panics and Depressions, Individual Responsibility for, WW. 
“Paradise Lost,” Similes in, H. C. T. Franklin, Temp. 
Paris Pawnshops, C. Moffett, Cent. 
Paris, the City of Beautiful Women, V. Thompson, Cos. 
Passionist Fathers, Golden Jubilee of the, Cath. 
Pastor Among His People, W. H. Mayhew, NC. 
Pelicans, The City of, H. K. Job, O. 
Persia and the Persians in Our Time, M. Delines, BU. 
Philippines, Christmas in the, W. O. McGeehan, Over, De- 
cember. 
Philippines, Disposition of the, Rebecca J. Taylor, Arena. 
Philippines: Essential Unity of Filipino Dialects, D. J. Do- 
herty, Gunt. 
Phillips, Stephen, Dramas of, R. T. Kerlin, Meth. 
Photography: 
Sain ga Photography—XII., H. C. Delery, PhoT, De- 
cember. 
Chicago Photographic Salon, Third, S. L. Willard, BP. 
Child Portraiture, J. A. Tennant, WPM, December. 
Color Doha aaa by the Lumiere Process, PhoT., De- 
cember. 
Color Photography, Century’s Progress in, G. L. Johnson, 
_PhoT, December. 
Composite Pictures, J. P. St. Clair, CDR. 
Composition, Some Principles of, L. A. Osborne, CDR. 
Dark Room, Ideal, PopA. 
Development, F. Voitier, CDR. 
Development, Control in, F. J. Clute, PhoT, December 
Electric Light in the Studio, WPM, December. 
Flashlight Portraiture, W. H. Dunham, PhoT, December. 
Hardening Gelatine Films,H.W.Bennett, WPM, December. 
Hydrofluoric Acid, Uses of, R. Thirsk, WPM, December. 
Lantern, Enlarging, How to Make an, L. A. Osborne, CDR. 
Lenses, A Few Points on, J. K. Holbrook, CDR. 
Natural Colors Upon Paper, Photography in, C. Worel, 
_PhoT, December. 
Negatives, Systematic Method of Filing, R. Lee, CDR. 
Photography, Early Days of, W. Zimmerman, CDR. 
Pine, California’s Unique, Helen L. Jones, OutW, December. 
Plague, Bubonic, in San Francisco, San, December. 
Planetary Observations, W. F. Denning, PopA. 
Plants of vag fo (Diatoms), A. Mann, Harp. 
Poe, Edgar llan: A Pilgrimage to His Cottage at Fordham, 
New York, Lida R. McCabe, BB. 
Poe-Chivers Papers, Edited by G. E. Woodberry, Cent. 
Polar Expedition of the Duke of Abruzzi, F. de Filippi. NA, 
December 16. 
Polar Pack, Sledging Over the, R. E. Peary, O. 
Political Affairs, American, H. L. West, Forum. 
Political Life, Perils and Rewards of, J. McCarthy, YM. 
Ponies of the New Forest, E. T. Sheaf, O. 
Population, City and Country, Proportion of, F.A.Ogg, WW. 
Porto Rico, Christmas in, P. G. Miller, Over, December. 
Porto Rico, Religious Progress in, A. Alonso-Alonso, Cath. 
Poultry Industry in the United States, F. J. Haskin, FrL. 
Powell, John Wesley—II., Mrs. M. D. Lincoln, OC. 
Prayer, Privilege and Power of, &. T. Pierson, MisR. 
i reacher as a Leader of Men, O. L. Dreys, Arena. 
Premium System in the British Engineering Trades, CasM. 
Primary Election Reform, E. Insley, Arena. 
Psalm CXIXx, Critique Upon, S. M. Vernon, Meth. 
F a Some Precursors and Competitors, F. C. Burnand, 
Railways, Industrial Commission and the, H. T. Newcomb, 
.PSQ, December. ; 
Railways, Public Ownership of, B. O. Flower, Arena. 
ed, Thomas Brackett, H. B. Macfarland, AMRR; Gunt. 
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Referendum, Moral pepeete of the, L. C. Stewardson, IJE. 
Referendum, Municipal, J. R. Commons, PSQ, December. 
Reid, Daniel Gray, E. Lefevre, Cos. 
Religion and Morality, A. Mackendrick, West. 
Religion in France, L. Arréat, Mon. 
Religion, Primitive, of Mankind, G. H. Trever, MethR. 
Religion: What Is It? I. W. Howerth, IJE. 
Religious =ducation in the Home, Bib. 
Revivals, Hindrances to, J. Cook, Hom. 
Revolution, American, Prologue of the—II., Arnold’s Battle 
with the Wilderness, J. H. Smith, Cent. 
Revolver, American, Accuracy of the, W. E. Carlin, O. 
Riding to Hounds, C. Q. Turner, CLA. 
Road Improvement, National Aid to, W. P. Brownlow, Cos. 
Roman Catholic Citizens and Public Education, Cath. 
Roosevelt, Theodore: How He Became President, D. G. 
Phillips, Ev. 
Rural Free Delivery Service, D. A. Willey, AMRR. 
Ruskin, John, and His Books, E. T. Cook, Str. 
Russia: 
Expansion of Russia, V. Bérard, RPar, December 15. 
Germany, Coming Struggle With, Contem. 
=e Russian, Conducting a, W. von Schierbrand, 


Pacific, Russia’s Quest of the, F. A. Ogg, Chaut. 
Volga, Up the, Isabel F. Hapgood, Chaut. 
Witte, M., Atlas of the Autocracy, R. E. C. Long, Fort. 
Working Classes, W. Rakhmetov, RSoc, December. 
St. Augustine, Ethics of, J. B. Pratt, IJE. 
St. Louis: Work of the Civic Improvement League, Mrs. 
L. M. McCall, Chaut. 
Sabbath, Proper Observance of the, J. Reed, NC. 
Sage, Russell, R. N. Burnett, Cos. 
San Francisco Labor Movement in 1901, T. W. Page, PSQ. 
Santo Domingo—The Queen of the Antilles, J. W. Harsh- 
berger, Ed. 
Science and Money, L. Tolstoy, Revue, January 1. 
Science, Applied, H. H. Suplee, Forum. 
Science: The Saving of Vanishing Data, A. C. Haddon, PopS. 
Scientific Possibilities of the New Century, H. C. Hay, NC. 
Self, Interpretation of some Aspects of the, C. V. Tower, 


Phil. 
Self, The Real, J. D. Stoops, Phil. 
Senators, United States, Election of, by Popular Vote, J. W. 
Burgess, PSQ, December. 
Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Sin, D. B. Brummitt, MethR. 
Ships’ Figure-Heads, W. Allingham, Gent. 
Ships, Modern Methods of Saving, M. Robertson, WW. 
Siam, R. Millet, RPP, December. 
Siberia, Darkest, and Its Political Exiles, H. de Windt, Str. 
Sky-Scraper, American, Building of the, A. Goodrich, WW. 
Slang, A Note on, W. E. Henley, PMM. 
Slaves, Underground Railroad for, W. H. Siebert, NEng. 
Smoke, Treatment of: A Sanitary Parallel, W. N. Shaw, 
San, December. 
co Seas The Flag and the Cross in, J. F. Crowell, 
Meth. 
Socialists and the ‘*Mezzadria” System, G. Parravicino, 
RasN, December 1. 
Sona a It Worse Than It Was? Guendolen Ramaden, 
NineC. 
Soldier, Moral Preparation of the,—A Symposium, JMSI. 
Song Writers, Some American, K. Hackett, Mus, December. 
South Africa: see also Great Britain. 
Farming in South Africa, W. Greswell, Fort. 
Health Conditions in South Africa, F. L. Oswald, San, 
December. 
Johannesburg, NatR. ; 
Lesson of the Boer War, J. Chester, JMSI. 
South America, Greater Germany in, S. Bonsal, NAR. 
South American Waters, Voyage of the Aquidneck in—III., 
J. Slocum, O 
South Dakota, Sketch of, Marguerite C. Kellar, AMonM. 
a Manufactures, Historical Sketch of, D. D. Wallace, 
eth. 
Spain, Forerunner of the Single Tax Idea in, J. Costa, EM, 
December. | 
Spaniels, Toy, Lillian C. Moeran, O. 
Spiritualism: Old and New, Adelle W. Wright, Mind. 
Sports of the Amphitheater, D. O. S. Lowell, Mun. 
Squash and How to Play It, E. Miles, O. 
Stabats, The Two, H. T. Henry, ACQR. 
Standard Oil Company, History of the- 
1872, Ida M. Tarbell, McCl. 
Star, The Polar, L. Venturini, RasN, December 16. 
Steam-Engine Design, Fallacies in, E. P. Watson, Eng. 
Stewart, Joseph, C. B. Patterson, Mind. 
one Richard, and the Music of the Future, E. Newman, 
‘ort. 
Strike, A Universal, H. Dagan, Nou, December 1. 
Strikes, A Country Without, Alice Henry, West. 
Supreme Court of the United States, A Century of—I., Van 
V. Veeder, GBag. 
Tariff, Ironand Steel: Shall We Reduce It? A. Brown, NAR, 
Tchaikowsky and Tolstoy, Rosa Newmarch, Contem. 
Thackeray, Dramatizations of, P. Wilstach, Bkman. 
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Theater, Moral Influence of the, Sarah Bernhardt, Corn. 

Theatrical Subventions, Rise of,'W. prea Fort. 

Theological Education in America, J. A. Faulkner, MethR. 

Theology, Progress in, J. J. Fox, Cath. 

Thermometry, Sketch of the History of, E. Mach, OC. 

Thoreau, Henry D., S. E. Saville, BL 

“Thugs” of India, J Finot, Revue, January 1. 

Tibet, In the Heart of, A. R. Ray ont ag Corn. 

Tiele, The Late Prof. Cornelius etrus, L. H. sae Bib. 

Toral, General, Sad Fate of, T. R. Dawley, Jr., WW 

Trade Unions, British, Americanism for, A. Mosely, “ww. 

Trade Unions, Incorporation of, L. D. Brandeis, GBag. 

Transvaal: see South Africa. 

Trees, Poetic, Ella S. Mapes, BB 

Triple Alliance, Monarchs of the— II., The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, S. Brooks, NAR. 

Troubadours, Story of the, L. O. Kuhns, MethR. 

Trowbridge, J. T.: My Own Story, Atlant. 

Trust, A Town Made Idle by a, F. Matthews, WW. 

Trust. The So-called Sugar, F. *Clar kin, Cent. 

Trusts, Labor and the, E. 8S. Wicklin, Arena. 

Trusts, Madness of the, L. de Norvins, Revue, January 1. 

Trusts, President Roosevelt and the, A. Shaw, Cent. 

Tuscan Maremma, In the, V. Lee, Har 5 

Underground Railroad (for Slaves), . H. Siebert, ge? 

United States: The Strength of the Re Publis, Ww. Reid, EdR. 

Universe, Inversion of Ideas as to the Structure of the, oO. 
Reynolds, Black. 

Vaughan, Cardinal, Grace V. Christmas, Ros. 

Venezuela, Affairs in, C. Benoist, RDM, Januar y 1. 
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Venezuela and the Powers, A. M. Low, AMRR. 

Venezuela, Some Notes on, NatGM. 

Vermont: In Ethan Allen’s Country, J. Ralph, Harp. 

Villon, Francois: The Poet of Vagabondia, . Phillips, BB. 

Verner’? Looking Into the Caribbean Craters, G . C. Cur- 
tis, Cen 

Warner, Charles Dudley: Qualities of His Humor, J. H. 
Twichell, Cent. 

Water, Drinking, How to Test, F. G. Ansell, Gent. 

Waterways: An Economic Necessity, L. M. Haupt, Forum. 

Waverley Novels, Germs of the, A. I. Shand, Corn. 

ween ohn, Courtships and Marriage of, E. W. Caswell, 


West, Contributions of the, to American Democracy, F. J. 
Turner, Atlant. 

Whaling, Arctic, of To-day, J. B. Connolly, Harp. 

White, Emerson Elbridge, W W.H. Venable, Ed. 

Whitefield and Spurgeon: A Comparison and a Contrast, R. 
Shindler, Hom. 

Wilson, Woodrow: 
G. McL. Harper, : 

Wind Pressure, Effects of, R. M. Neilson, Eng. 

Woman in Fiction, C. Mauclair, Nou, December 15. 

Woman That Toils—V., Chicago, Bessie Van Vorst, Ev. 

Words, Coinage of, G. L. Kittredge, Harp 

Workshops, American, British Views ig . Mosely, CasM. 

‘“* World and the Individual:” A Review, L. F. _ NC. 

World, Inhabited, Age of the—II., E. a Mon 

Youths, Triumphs of, R. R. Williams, Mu 

Zola, Emile, We Wilker, MethR; E. A. ee PMM. 


His “‘ History of the American People,” 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles uscd in the Index. 


(All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 

AHR. American Historical Review, 

AJS. 


AJT. 
ALR. 


Le 
AMonM. Ame oes an Monthly Magazine, Gent. 
Washington, D.C. don. 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of GBag. 
Reviews, N. Y. Gunt. 
ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. Harp. 
AngaA. Anglo - American Magazine, Hart. 


LS Ae a ong. Engineering Magazine, N.Y. 
{ Era, Philadelphia. 

Espana Moderna, Madrid. 
Everybody’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Fortnightly Review, London. _ 


Soci- 


The- 


American Journal of 
ology, Chicago. 

American Journal of 
ology, Chicago. 

_ wé - an Law Review, St. 


wt um. Forum, } 


ANe . 
Annals. Annalsof the American Acad- Hom. 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, IJE. 


Phila Ethics, 


Arch. Architec tural Record, N. Y. Int. 
Arena. Arena, N. 
AA, Art Amateur, N. Y. Ints. 
Art cena se N.Y JMSI. 
Art Journal, London. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 
; Badminton, London. 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, London. 
BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, N Zz. 
Bib. Biblical World, Chicago. 
BibS. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. 
Bibliothéque Universelle, Lau- 
sanne. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 
burgh. 
BB. Book Buyer, N om < 
BL. Book- Lover. N.Y. 
Bkman. 
BP. 


Kind. 
KindR. 


LHJ. 
LeisH. 
Lipp. 
LQ. London 
Bookman, N. Y. Long. 
Brush and Pencil, Chicago. Luth. 
Camera and Dark Room, N.Y. burg 
Canadian Magazine, Toronto. McCl. 
Cassell’ 's Magazine, London. Mac. 
Jassier’s Magazine, bs ae a don. 
Catholic World, N. Y. MA. 
y C entury i Ra Nak. Meth. 
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